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THE LAST OF THE ROSES. 














BY PAUL H. HAYNE. 





A ROYAL Rose! A Rose how darkly red! 


A proud, voluptuous, full-blown Flower, 
that sways 


Her scepter o’er the wind-swept garden-ways, 
With mantling cheek and bold, imperious head! 
Alone she lifts above yon desolate bed 

A beauty past all terms of raptured praise, 

The statelier that she rules in autumn days, 
When every rival flower is dimmed or dead! 


A haughty Cleopatra! there she smiles, 
Unwitting that her sovereign Love is lost— 
Her Antony ! a gorgeous Sunflower Bloom! 
Ah! vain henceforth her beauty and sweet 
wiles ! 
Queen ! art thou blind? Thy Lord hath met 
his doom; 
His Actium came with winter’s vanward— 
Frost ! 





INDIAN CIVILIZATION. 
BY THE HON. A. C. BARSTOW. 





PROBABLY there never was atime when 
the Government was doing so much for 
Indian civilization as at the present mo- 
ment 

Secretary Schurz is everywhere known as 
a man of broad and liberal views and 
humane instincts. Having had large 
acquaintance with the Indian question be- 
fore he entered his present office, it has 
been evident to those who have watched 
him closely while in it that he designed to 
signalize his administration by an earnest 
and determined effort to put all agents and 
employés under close inspection; demand 
industry, energy, and strict accountability 
from all; break up all those clans and re- 
lationships among employés which are 
liable to impair the sense of responsibility 
and interfere with the best performance of 
duty; stimulate the Indians to effort, by 
thus stimulating those who are placed over 
them, as also by offering them all needed 
helps and motives to greater industry and 
more rapid progress in civilization. 

In calling Mr. Hayt to his assistance as 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, he certainly 
seemed a man not only of large and varied 
experience in mercantile affairs; but, from 
his previous connection with the Board of 
Indian Commissioners, of large acquaintance 
with Indian affairs. Moreover, he is a man 
of great industry, energy, and decision of 
character, The pruning-knife has been ap- 
plied vigorously, and sometimes, in the esti- 
mation of good men, who probably did not 
know all the grounds of action, needlessly 
and mercilessly. The discharge of teachers, 
farmers, physicians, traders, etc., upon 
reservations, simply because they, one or 
all, were connected with the agent by near 
ties of kindred and blood, has sometimes 
seemed needlessly rough; but, asa rule, it 
is, doubtless, in the interest of reform. Per- 
haps no persons have been more disturbed 
by these changes than some of the repre- 
sentatives of our various religious bodies, 
on whose recommendation these discharged 
agents and other employés were originally 
sppointed. This is natural, and, moreover, 
it is honorable in them to look with jealous 


- ye upon sudden discharges of men for 


whom they had stood as sponsers and 
who were acceptable to former adminis- 


trations. Nor is it unnatural for them 
to cherish a fear that in this the 
Administration is simply turning the cold 
shoulder to them, and designing to separate 
itself from all connection with religious 
bodies in the elevation of the Indian. But 
I am persuaded that this. is not true. It 
may be a hint that these bodies may not 
expect to control appointments or ap- 
pointees; and this should not be objected 
to. The American Board of Commission- 
ers for Foreign Missions always declined to 
recommend men for Indian agents. The 
office is one of great delicacy and respons- 
ibility. The service to be rendered is in 
far distant fields, removed entirely from 
the oversight of the body recommending 
the agent, and hein no sense accountable 


to it. 
I remember of going once, at the request 


of former Commissioner E. P. Smith, to 
visit an agency in one of the Pacific States, 
whose agent was a Christian minister, in 
good standing in one of the large Evangel- 
ical denominations. To my great surprise 
(and it was equally a surprise to the Depart- 
ment), the agent was not there and was 
seldom there. He lived, with his family, ina 
city 800 miles away. The agency was run 
by a clerk, the agent coming once a month 
to sign his reports, made up by the clerk. 
There was a good house, built by the Gov- 
ernment, for the agent, but occupied by 
the clerk and farmer, with a Chinese for a 
cook. There was not a white family, or 
church, or school, or any high civilizing 
influence on the reservation. The Indians 
were roving at pleasure. Never before or 
since have I witnessed such a spectacle. 
When I found that minister, three hundred 
miles from that agency, he expressed his 
regret that he was not at the agency when 
I called; and I expressed my deep regret 
that he was so seldom there. I advised him 
to take his family and live at the agency, or 
resign. He resigned. If that man had 
been summarily dismissed, as he should 
have been, the Missionary Board, who rec- 
ommended him, not knowing these facts, 
might have complained of precipitancy and 
harshness in thus dealing with one who 
wrote good reports and was of good repute 
among his brethren; but every sensible 
man who knew the whole case would ap- 
plaud the action. 

But this agent wasthree or four thousand 
miles way from the Board who recom- 
mended him. They had no one to inspect 
his work, and no account of it except what 
they got annually from his own pen through 


letter from him. His letters to the De- 
partment were always dated at the agency, 
and letters from the Department were ad- 
dressed to him there, and then forwarded 
by the postmaster to hishome, I think it 
safe to say that no such case as this could 
long exist under the present Administra- 
tion; or, if known to exist, the agent would 
be dismissed instanter. Inspectors and 
special agents are looking after all neglects 
of duty. The Secretary and Commissioner 
are visiting agents in person, and thus the 
incompetent, faithless, and dishonest are 
detected. 

Orders have gone out this year to all 
agents to double the acreage of plowed 
land for next year’s sowing and planting, 
with promise of an ample supply of seed, 





tools, and machinery for seeding and har- 
vesting. I have seep several agents on 


the Department, or possibly an occasional’ 








small reservations who have put 400, 500, 
600, and more additional acres each under 
the plow, and have sent in their requisi- 
tions for the additional tools needed by 
their respective tribes the coming spring. 
These tools, for these and other agencies, 
have been purchased this month and will 
soon be going forward, 

Under former Administrations, large 
sums of money were paid annually for the 
transportation of Indian supplies by 
wagons to distant points in New Mexico, 
Arizona, Colorado, Montana, Dakota, etc. 
Last year and this the Department has 
issued wagons and harnesses in large num- 
ber for agricultural purposes, and, under 
the supervision of the agents, the Indians 
are drawing their own supplies with their 
own horses over their long routes, and are 
doing it well. 

The Department has in some way tapped 
a civilization fund, so that it is doing 
vastly more to give the Indians comfort- 
able shelter, and also for their education, 
than ever before. Even the wild Sioux, 
who formerly scouted the idea of shelter in 
a permanent house, despised labor, and 
closed their ears to all instruction, led by 
their great chiefs, Red Cloud and Spotted 
Tail, are taking kindly to this industrial 
policy. Captain Pratt has been sent 
again to select a large number of bright 
boys and girls from these wild bands, a 
part of whom will go to Hampton Normal 
Institute, but the major part to Carlisle 
Barracks, in Pennsylvania—a military post, 
set apart by the Government for an Indian 
school. The Secretary is giving personal 
oversight to this work. He attended the 
examination at Hampton Institute, where 
are about seventy Indians, last May, lis- 
tened patiently to the recitations in the sev- 
eral rooms, and made an address at the 
close of the public exercises. 

Besides all this and to crown all this, 
the Secretary and Commissioner are using 
all their influence with Congress to secure 
the passage of a law giving all civilized 
tribes patents of land in fee, which shall 
cover their present a)lotments and be free 
from taxation and inalienable for twenty 
years. 

These are facts which should be known 
by the Christian community, to the honor 
of the Administration, and as a means of 
tempering the harsh judgments which 
some good people are disposed to pass upon 
it or upon some of its acts. In my opinion, 
its motives in all its acts will bear examina- 
tion; and, considering the number and va- 
riety of those acts which have been criti- 
cised, while making these sweeping changes, 
there will not prove to be many of much 
importance which will not bear the mark 
of wisdom, or, at least, be as free from 
human infirmity as is common in public 
affairs, At any rate, it is infusing an un- 
wonted degree of life, vigor, and force into 
all branches of the service— holding all 
contractors to 8 strict accountability and 
inspiring many of the Indians with more 
ambition and hope than has before been 


n. 

The removal of the Poncas was a work 
bequeathed to it by its predecessor. It was 
an ill-advised measure, for which Congress 
is responsible. It was commenced with 
poor preparation, while all the elements 
of Nature seemed leagued against its de- 
cent execution. But the poor Poncas are 
now well located and the Administration 
are making the most strenuous efforts for 
their comfort in their new home. It is ‘a 
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comfort to know that those of the Ponca 


who have remained in it are appreciative 
and thankful. While we have a real sym- 
pathy for those who returned north, seek- 
ing their old homes and the graves of their 
ancestors, it may yet be a question whether 
we shall do them a real kindness to encour- 
age them to stay in a land where the greedy 
whites promise them no permanent rest. 
If they prefer to stay and work out their 
own salvation, no one should hinder. If 
able to support themselves, all should re- 
joice. After the large amount of money 
expended for them in their new home and 
the evidence accumulating that the new lo- 
cation is healthful, and that those who re- 
main in it are becoming contented and hap- 
py, it is not probable that Congress will 
order them back to their old one, or even 
consent to divide the appropriations which 
it makes for the tribe. We should be care- 
ful not to allow our sympathies to control 
us 80 as to advise them to any course which 
may result in harm, 
Provipencr, R. L 
eR 


A WEEE ON THE COLUMBIA. 
BY BISHOP GILBERT MAVEN. 








THE way to see a river is to go on it; not 
on its side. The old trips up and down the 
Hudson gave one a far finer picture of that 
superb stream than he gets now as he flies 
along itsside in aclose car. Dunderberg, and 
St. Anthony’s Nose, and Crow’s Nest, and 
other spots famed to the old river travelers 
fail to impress the train-flyers. Sodo the 
towns along the banks. Picturesque Péugh- 
keepsie, rising gradual and graceful from 
the river's brim; elegant Rhinebeck, stretch- 
ing magnificently for a score of miles, the 
only palace-grounds of the Continent, 
palatially situated; pretty Tarrytown; snug 
Peekskill—how are they all spoiled, as to 
landscape effects, by the rushing railroad! 
The west side, being open to view, is better 
preserved; but even the Palisades, the 
mountain-wall, West Point, Newburg, and 
the Catskills are a handsomer line of beau- 
ty if slowly caught by the slowly-moving 
boat, steaming around corners and opening 
gradual vistas on the broad and shining 
river. 

What the Hudson has lost the Columbia 
still retains. It is navigable by the steam- 
er, several of them; and not yet skirted by 
railroads, except around the two portages. A 
trip up and down its waters isa novelty still 
in journalism, though not to many a pas- 
senger; for the emigrant is pouring up these 
swift waters as rapidly and almost as nu- 
merously as the salmon, which leap and 
rush and crash against each other as they 
seek, panting, this fresh-water cradle, which 
proves so often to be their grave. 
~ Four steamers and three railroads are re- 
quired to reach@e headwaters headlands 
which we seek. About four hundred miles 
is the length of the route; short compared 
with Mississippi's length, yet long as com- 
pared with the rivers of the Atlantic Coast. 
The first steamer brings us from Astoria to 
Portland. It is a San Francisco vessel 
and makes the run from California to Port- 
land in about fifty hours, forty of which 
are spent on the rolling deep. Very roll- 
ing is this Pacific deep. Very rolling are 
the passengers’ feelings, sympathizing with 
the sea. The coast lies in sight for most of 
the passage, and the large, stylish steamers 
would be very delightful but for the quake 
ing soil over which they ride. 

Astoria is, therefore, thrice and four 
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times welcome, because it gives relief from 
the sickening sea, as well as gives entrance 
to the magnificent river, The channel is 
so long and crooked that only deftest of 


pilote cam guide the eraft safely. Itisall 


an open sea, seemingly—a roadstead, with a 
high wooded bluff on its northern side. 
Yet the path in the great waters, crooked 
as it is, can be learned, and our boat winds 
its way gracefully to the wharves of 
Astoria. 

Beguiled by the beauty of Irving’s tale, 
we had expected a blooming Blennerhasset 
paradise—snug cottages embowered in 
tropical foliage, stately villas, with lawns 
and gardens and ‘‘pleasant walks, all beau- 
teous to behold.” Behold the power of 
fiction! More imaginative than his veri- 
table history of Diedrich Knickerbocker or 
than his dreams of the Alhambra is his 
Astoria. The site is as unromantic as 
Cape Cod, which Thoreau alone could 
glorify. The mouth of the Penobscot is 
more attractive. A series of wharves made 
into streets, along which are ranged the 
stores and hotels, make this a sort of 
amphibious Venice, Behind these, three 
lines of wooden streets, on piles, under 
which flow the daily tides, is a steep pitch 
of Jand, covered still in no small part by the 
firs which crowded but lately down to the 
water's edge. On the land half are most 
of the dwelling-houses. The firs are driven 
up the hillside and up the river. This 
lively harbor is brisk to-day with the salmon 


trade, A million of these fishes have been 
caught, cleaned, cut, and crammed into 
cans. The ‘‘ canneries”—for they have in- 


vented a word to express their trade— 
stretch along the river, like ice-houses on 
the Kennebec, The largest are at Astoria. 
The catch had just ceased, August first 
being the legal Imitation. They were 
finishing up the canning. Chinamen work 
in the factory, though they are not allowed 
to do the catching. The most important 
work is deputed tothem. The “‘ yield” of 
the house we visited is some forty thousand 
cans, valued at about ten thousand dollars. 
Astoria is soon ‘‘ done”; though, judging 
from its papers, you would think it was 
never going to be done, It looks toa mil- 
lion people—one for every salmon; to a 
railroad to the Central Pacific, that shall 
cut off Portland and make the through 
route to this ocean not by way of San Fran- 
cisco; to the National Harbor of Refuge, 
projected and already under inspection, a 
big and worthless job, except to the adven- 
turers who have engineered it through Con- 
gress. So that Irving was not so far out of 
the way, after all, in giving his imagination 
wing when describing Astoria. 

This web-footed hill-town, or hilly Am- 
sterdam, has a lovely outlook over its broad 
bay. No sweeter moonlight ever lit on 
Venice—not even on Jessica’s and her 
lover’s night—than glowed over this calm, 
broad bay, the last and almost the only 
quiet resting-place of the rushing Columbia 
ere it merges itself in the never-resting 
ocean, New York Bay is not as broad and 
restful. The grand woods gather about it: 
the deep waters fill it; the high hills skirt 
it; and the mighty mountains—-St, Helen’s, 
Adams, and Hood—rise white beyond it, 
seemingly of it, though the nearest of them 
is two hundred miles away. 

With the morning we begin the ascent of 
the river. Ascent is the right word, for it 
itis astendy climb. The waters are never 
slow of descent, creeping along unwillingly 
to the sea. They rush as through a flume. 
The Columbia is one vast raceway. It is 
a canyon filled. with an immense torrent. 
It is Niagara stretched out into five hun- 
dred miles. The ‘steady pull at. the cols 
lar” which Murray’s gyde-books says is 
the requisite of riding to the top of an Alpine 
road is the necessity of the steamer here. 
She has to put on extra steam to pull up 
the first hundred-mile hill to Portland. 
Ten hours it takes to make thetrip. The 
river is lined the whole way with unbroken 
forests, The Hudson as Hudson saw it is 
here, Firs are the only tree. Tall, stern, 
a band of soldiers, without break of line 

or bend of back; head as erect as the body, 
with tufted plume, like a grenadier’s cap 
on a grenadier’s head; by the thousands on 
thousands they guard the shore, and range 
back and back up hundreds of feet, lines 
upon lines of forest infantry, Here and 
there one has been cut down; but the ranks 


are not broken. Here and.there a wood- 
man’s hut or a saw-mill ‘betokens the advent 
of the power that will yet lay all these 
plumed troopers low. They are as power- 
less before the saw-mill as the bow-and- 
arrow Indian before the musket. They 
must go. Come quick,if you would see 
the lower Columbia in its unshorn glory of 
ages. It will soon be naked as the hills 
of Nevada, Italy, and New England. 
The Columbia is left for its chief tribu- 

tary in its first three hundred miles—the 
Willamette; and a dozen miles above the 
junction sits Portland, it too on a hillside 
and among the firs. But the firs have been 
pushed further back here than at Astoria, 
though they still, like Mary’s famous lamb, 
‘‘linger patiently about.” Like the Indians, 
whom they much resemble, they appear 
scantily near, if not in the crowded strects 
of this chief city of the North-northwest. 
It is a striking feature of the fir-tree becom- 
ing too familiar in a fir-tree country that 
this city possesses one of the rarest fascina- 
tions ever granted a metropolitan town, 
and is asunconscious of its treasure and as 
indifferent to its destruction as ever Boston 
or New York was to her forests, The steep 
hill close behind the city opens into a canyon 
of rare beauty and wildness, For two 
hours you slowly climb a perfectly made 
road, winding round cliff and ravine by a 
gradual and easy ascent. The sides and 
bottom of the ravine are filled with splen- 
did firs and pines and hemlocks, giving 
the whole drive the wildest mountain expe- 
rience on the edge of a populous and cul- 
tured town. Yet so ignorant is the city of 
its bliss that no one, generously offering 
rides to a visitor, thought of this magnifi- 
cent canyon. It should be bought by the 
city, for a half a mile, at least, on either side 
of the road, and preserved as a perpetual 
refreshment to the growing metropolis. 
The narrow streets, high brick and stone 
and even iron houses, and crowded side- 
walks of Portland, with the brisk air of the 
population, make it both to resemble and to 
differ from the Portland of the East. It 
has a more intense business aspect. Yet 
its streets stretch out on the hillsides more 
rurally. Several stately mansions of wood 
(America’s palace) stand on squares near 
the business centers, showing that here, 
aswell asin San Francisco, wealth has been 
stored up. The immense crops of wheat 
handled here giveit its value. The rich 
Willamette Valley, stretching nearly two 
hundred miles to the southward, makes this 
its entrepét. Churches and school-houses, 
after the most approved Eastern fashion, 
adorn its streets. Steamers line its wharves, 
On one of these latter we start for our 
real trip up the Columbia. All this is but 
preparatory. The lower river is a channel 
navigable to large vessels, It is wider and 
deeper than the Delaware or Hudson fora 
hundred miles. The second step intro- 
duces us to another picture. 





THE “ PICTORIAL” AND THE “ HIS- 
TORICAL.” 





BY PROF. ENOCH POND, D.D. 


To THE Eprror oF THE INDEPENDENT: 


I PERCEIVE, from your last number, that 
you and some of your correspondents are 
not agreed as to where “ the pictorial” ends 
and ‘‘ the historical ” begins in the Book of 
Genesis. I volunteer my opinion on the 
subject, and say that I believe the Book of 
Genesis to be all historical—the first verse as 
really as the last. Not but that there are 
figurative expressions, and perhaps sym- 
bolic expressions, in the Book of Genesis, 
as there are in all histories; but the Book 
of Genesis is an historical book, as are all 
the five books of Moses. 

The principal objection to this view is 
the geological one. But this is easily obvi- 
ated by supposing a distinction in time be- 
tween the original creation, as described in 
the first verse of the Bible, and the siz days’ 
work, as detailed in the remainder of the 
first chapter. 

“In the. beginning God created the 
heavens and the earth.” This sentence I 
regard as a paragraph by itself. It isan 
independent, a most important, and I will 
add—considering the circumstances under 


declaration, announcing that at some time, 





at some remote period of antiquity, in the 


which it. was written—a most wonderful | 





very beginning of his works, ‘‘God did 
create the heavens and the earth,” There is 
not a vefse.in the Bible which bears the im- 
press of divine inspiration more strongly 
than this, se . 

At what period in the lapse of eternal ages 

this great event took place we are not in- 
formed. That a vastly long period inter- 
vened between the proper creation spoken 
of in the first verse of the Bible and the siz 
day# work recorded in the following verses 
there can be no reasonable doubt. It was 
during this period that the earth assumed 
a solid form. Its heated masses were 
cooled and conglomerated; the primary 
rocks were crystallized; the transition, the 
secondary, and the deeper portion of the 
tertiary rocks were deposited and petrified; 
the lower forms of animal and veg- 
etable existence appeared and perished; 
multitudes of marine and amphibious ani- 
mals (some of them of huge and terrific 
forms) lived and died, and their remains lie 
imbedded in the solid rocks. Vast quanti- 
ties of vegetable matter also accumulated 
on the earth, and was treasured up beneath 
its surface in the form of coal, for the 
future use and benefit of man. It is evi- 
dent that the earth, during this long period, 
underwent frequent and terrible revolu- 
tions, Its internal fires were raging in 
their prison-house, and often bursting 
through the crust which confined them. 
The mountains were upheaved from their 
deeper than ocean-beds; trap-dykes were 
formed; and the stratified rocks were tilted 
from their original horizontal positions, as 
we now see them in every direction. 
It was subsequent, as I think, to one of 
these terrible convulsions, which had torn 
the earth to its very center, merged the 
greater part of it beneath the ocean, and 
destroyed almost every trace of animal and 
vegetable existence, that mention is made 
of itin the second verse of the Bible. It 
was then, as our translators give it, ‘‘ with- 
out form and void; and darkness was upon 
the face of the deep.” The earth was dark 
at that period, not because there was no 
sun, but because caliginous gases and 
vapors had utterly obscured the light of the 
sun and shut it out from the desolate 
world. 
But God had not abandoned the work of 
his own hands, He had nobler purposes 
to answer by this seemingly ruined world 
than any which it had hitherto accom- 
plished. It was no longer to be the abode 
of saurians, and mastodons, and other huge 
and terrific monsters; but was to be fitted 
up and adorned for a new and nobler race 
of beings. Accordingly, the Spirit of God, 
or, if you please, a wind from God, began 
to move upon the turbid waters, and the siz 
days’ work commenced. 
‘« And God said, Let there be light, and 
there was light.” The dense clouds and 
vapors which had enveloped the earth, and 
shut out entirely the light of the sun, were 
so far dissipated that it was easy to distin- 
guish between day and night. This was 
the work of the first day. 
On the second day God said: ‘‘Let there 
be a firmament, and let it divide the waters 
from the waters, and God called the firma- 
ment heaven.” The work here denoted was 
the elevation of the clouds and the separa- 
tion of the aerial waters by a visible firma- 
ment, the seeming canopy of heaven, from 
those which rested on the earth. 

«« And God said, Let the waters under the 

heaven be gathered together unto one place, 

and let the dry land appear; and it was so. 

And God called the dry land earth, and the 

gathering together of the waters called he 

seas, And God said, Let the earth bring 
forth grass, the herb yielding seed and the 
fruit tree yielding fruit after his kind; and 
it was so, And the evening and the morn- 
ing were the third day.” In this day vast 
portions of the earth’s surface were elevated, 
others were depressed, continents and 
islands were raised up, and the seas and 
oceans were made to know their bounds. 

As soon as the dry land appeared it began 
to be clothed with vegetation The forming 
hand of the Creator covered it (without 
doubt, by miracle) with new species of veg. 
etables, in place of those which had been 
destroyed, f 

‘* And God said, Let there be lights in the 








firmament of heaven, to divide the day from, 
the night, And God made two great lights. 
the greater light to rule the day, and the, 
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lesser light to rule the night. He made the 
starsalso. And the evening and the morn. 
ing were the fourth day.” 

The language here does not necessarily. 
imply that the sun, moon, and stars were 
now first created; but only that they were 
first made to shine out upon the renovated 
eyth. They now became visible lights to 
the forming world.* The dark cleuds and 
vapors had been so far dissipated on the 
first day that it was easy to distinguish be- 
tween day and night; but now they were 
entirely dissipated, and the lights of heaven 
shone down upon the earth in “ full-orbed 
splendor.” 

It should be remarked here that the rep- 
resentation throughout this chapter is phe- 
nomena, rather than philosophical. It accords 
with what would have been the appearance 
of things had there been any spectator on 
the earth at the time to observe them. 
Thus, when it is said that God made a fir- 
mament, we are not to understand that the 
seeming canopy akove is a literal thing, a 
shining substance; byf only that such is the 
appearance to aspectator on the earth. 
And when it is said that’ God made two 
great lights and set them in the firmament, 
we are not to suppose that the sun and 
moon were now first created and fired in 
the blue expanse; but that such would 
have been the appearance to a man had he 
been in existence on the fourth day, when 
the clouds were dispersed and the sun and 
moon commenced their shining. 

On the fifth day God peopled the waters 
with fishes and the air with birds and flying 
fow]s. 

On the fifth day he broucht forth the 
beast of the earth, the cattle, and every 
creeping thing, after his kind. He also 
created man, in his own image. Male and 
female created he them; and he gave them 
dominion over all the creatures that he had 


made. 
On the seventh day God ended his six 


days’ work—the great work of reorganiz- 
ing, renewing a desolate world, preparing 
it for the residence of man, and placing 
man and the other creatures upon it. ‘‘And 
he blessed the seventh day and sanctified it, 
because that init he had rested from all 
his work.” 
It will be seen that I speak of these days 
not as long epochs; but as literal days of 
twenty-four hours and no more. If any 
think that these did not afford tine enough 
for the performance of so great a work, 
unless it was wrought chiefly by miracles, I 
admit it. Without doubt, it was wrought 
chiefly by miracles; and for an omnipotent 
and omnipresent God, working everywhere 
by miracles, the time was abundantly suffi- 
cient. It might have been performed even 
in less time, if God had so pleased. 
My reasons for supposing the days in this 
chapter to have been literal days are, first, 
that such’ is the plain, obvious meaning of 
the record; such as strikes every reader who 
has no theory to support. Secondly, each 
of the days is said to consist of an evening 
anda morning. Third, this interpretation 
accounts for the early division of time into 
weeks of seven days—a division reaching 
back apparently toAdam. Fourth, it also 
exhibits the only satisfactory reason for the 
appointment of the weekly Sabbath. And, 
fifth, it accords, as no other hypothesis can, 
with thefourth commandment: ‘‘ Six days 
shalt thou labor and do all thy work; but 
the seventh day is the Sabbath of the Lord 
thy God. Init thou shalt not do any work. 
For in six days the Lord made heaven and 
earth, the sea, and all that in them is, and 
rested the seventh day. Wherefore the Lord 
blessed the Sabbath day and hallowed it.” 

It is impossible to account for the lan- 
guage of this commandment—one of the 
sacred ten which were proclaimed with an 
audible voice from the top of Sinai, and, to 
denote their everlasting durability, were 
written with God's own finger on tables of 
stone—it is impossible, I say, to account 
for the language of this commandment, or 
to vindicate the divine authority of the 
weekly Sabbath, but by supposing that in 
six literal days the Lord made the heaven 
‘and the earth, the sea, and all that in them 
is, and rested the seventh day and hal- 
lowed it. 


} 
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BY MARIE RADCLIFFE BUTLER. 


I saw the golden sunset overleaping 
The dark horizon with its flaming wings ; 
But only felt the long-armed shadows creep- 
ing 
Behind the substance of material things. 


They cling about me, and each moment longer, 
Fleeing from nothing and pursuing naught, 
Communing with the darkness, growing 

stronger, 
Grappled more firmly with the feet of 
thought. 


I sighed and shuddered, and, the text forget- 
ting, 
lread no sermon in the day’s decline ; 
No go!den poem where the sun was setting 
And no handwriting in the blazing sign. 


And, like the day, I wished I too was dying. 
Blinder than he who pressed the stony sod, 
I, at the foot of Jacob’s ladder lying, 
Saw not the angels that descend from God. 


I wished that I too, like the day, was dying. 
Strange, thoughtless words; and yet, why 
not, dear Lord ? 
From every vale of darkness, sin, and crying 
Some path of love must lead us Gloryward. 


To die like this fair day would be to find it, 
To cross the hills of doubt that hem me in, 

And see the Golden City just behind it, 
Where there is no more darkness, pain, or sin, 


Why not, dear Lord? The only clouds that 


harm me 
Are those that shut Thee from my eager sight; 
Down through thy blessed sunset look and 
warm me, ° 
Till death shall seem but entrance into light. 


The clouds were parted and a sweet inviting 
Came like a telegram of peace from Heaven, 

Down wires invisible, and this handwriting 
Was the transcription of the message given: 


There is no night in the Eternal City, 
And no night here to those who seek his 
face; 
O’er the horizon of his love and pity 
The road to Heaven is straight from every 
place. 


Ah! what are tears to those whom God doth 
visit? 
And what is darkness tn a world like this? 
When angels lower the lights of life, then is it 
To show us pictures of a world of bliss. 


Eyes dim with tears may catch the glowing 
vision, 
Weak hands may clasp the angels as they 
fly 
Up Jacob’s ladder to the life Elysian, 
Whose dim perspective is the sunset sky. 


Life grows exalted, and the things that grieve 
me 
Seem but lost atoms of a grander whole; 
My greedy senses drink their fill, and leave me 
Here at this Sunset Window with my soul. 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN, 





FORMS FOR SPECIAL SERVICES. 


BY E. P. PARKER, D.D. 








Tne form of service hereinafter submit- 
ted is that which has been in use for several 
years in the South Church in Hartford. 
Having approved and endeared itself to 
that church, having been warmly commend- 
ed by many strangers who from time to 
time have chanced to hear it, and having 
been frequently inquired of and asked for 
by ministers who have heard a good report 
of it, I may be pardoned for supposing it 
may have some merits that will repay con- 
sideration. I shall allow it to speak for 
itself, simply calling attention to a few 
practical points. 

1. It implies that the celebration of the 
Lord’s Supper is the most solemn act of 
worship in the Christian Church, and that, 
instead of being assigned a secondary place 
at_the end of an ordinary public service, 
when all but communicants have been dis- 
missed, it should regularly take the place of 
either the morning or afternoon worship 
and be a service in and by itself. 

2. This ‘‘form” is not too long for a 
separate service, as has been fully proved in 
achurch of more than four hundred com- 
municants. When no sermon is preached, 
one hour is all the time it requires. 

8. It may be easily abbreviated and sim- 
plified by omissions. The commandments, 
the exhortation, the creed, the tersanctus 
might be passed over; or a beginning might 


be made with the exhortation or even with 


the consecration. But experience proves 
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MY SUNSET WINDOW. that the full service is neither tedious nor | servant, nor his ox, nor his ass, nor any- | half of all sorts and conditions of men, that 


cumbrous and that it is easier to omit than 
to supply. 

4. Another and a most excellent form of 
evhortation may be found in the communion 
office 6f the Episcopal Church. 

5. The forms of prayer are given for pur- 
poses of guidance and suggestion, and not 
necessarily for verbal repetition; although 
their verbal use might sometimes prove a 
great relief both to minister and people. 

6. The consecration should be the central 
and essential part of every form of cele- 
brating the Lord’s Supper, and is just that 
which, unfortunately, is often neglected 
and sometimes omitted in extempore exer- 
cises. Particular attention has been given 
to it in this service. 


A FORM FOR THE ADMINISTRATION OF 
THE LORD'S SUPPER. 
SENTENCE. 

Christ our Passover is sacrificed for us; 
therefore, let us keep the feast,not with the 
old leaven of malice and wickedness, but 
with the unleavened bread of sincerity and 


truth. 
INVOCATION. 


Almighty God, unto whom all hearts are 
open, all desires known, and from whom 
no secrets are hid, cleanse the thoughts of 
our hearts by the inspiration of Thy Holy 
Spirit, that we may perfectly love Thee and 
worthily magnify Thy Holy Name, through 
Christ our Lord. 

Almighty God, who hast knit together 
Thine elect in one communion and fellow- 
ship, in the mystical body of Thy Son, our 
Lord, grant us grace so to follow Thy 
blessed saints in all virtuous and godly 
living that we may come to those unspeak- 
able joys which Thou hast prepared for 
those who unfeignedly love Thee: through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


THE COMMANDMENTS. 
(The responses may be sung by choir or said by con. 
gregation.} 
" Minister. 

God spake these words and said: I am 
the Lord thy God. Thou shalt have no 
other gods before me. 

Response, 

Lord, have mercy upon us and incline 

our hearts to keep this law. 
Minister. 

Thou shalt not make unto thee any graven 
image, or any likenessof anything that is in 
heaven above, or that is in the earth be- 
neath, or that is in the water under the earth; 
thou shalt not bow down thyself to them, 
nor serve them, for I the Lord thy God 
am a jealous God, visiting the iniquity of 
the fathers upon the children, unto the 
third and fourth generation of them that 
hate me, and showing mercy unto thousands 
of them that love me and keep my com- 
mandments. ‘ 

Response. 
Lord, have mercy upon us, etc. 
Minister. 

Thou shalt not take the name of the 
Lord thy God in vain, for the Lord will not 
hold him guiltless that taketh his name in 
vain. 

Response. 

Lord, have mercy upon us, ete. 

Minister. , 

Remember the Sabbath day to keep it 
holy. Six days shalt tho. Iabor and do all 
thy work; but the seventh day is the Sab- 
bath of the Lord thy God. In it thou shalt 
not do any work—thou, nor thy son, nor 
thy daughter, thy man-servant nor thy 
maid-servant, nor thy cattle, nor the stran- 
ger that is within thy gates. For in six 
days the Lord made heaven and earth, the 
sea and all that in them is, and rested on 
the seventh day; wherefore the Lord blessed 
the Sabbath day and hallowed it. 


Response. 
Lord, have mercy upon us, etc. 
Minister. 

Honor thy father and thy mother, that 
thy days may be long in the land which the 
Lord thy God giveth thee, 

Thou shalt not kill. 

Thou shalt not commit adultery. 

Thou shalt not steal, 

Thou shalt-not bear false witness against 
thy neighbor.. fot. 

Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor's 
hotisé; thou shalt not covet thy neighbor's 





wife, nor his man-servant, nor his maid- 


thing that is thy neighbor's. 
Response. 

Lord, have mercy upon: us, and write all 
these thy laws in our hearts, we beseech 
Thee. 

SCRIPTURE LESSON. 

GLORIA IN EXCELSI8, OR SOME HYMN. 

Then let all the people (still standing) say 
together : 

THE APOSTLES’ CREED. 

I believe in God the Father Almighty, 
Maker of heaven and earth; 

And in Jesus Christ, his only Son, our 
Lord; who was conceived by the Holy 
Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary, suffered 
under Pontius Pilate, was crucified, dead, 
and buried [he descended into hell]; the 
third day he rose from the dead; he ascend- 
ed into Heaven, and sittethon the right 
hand of God the Father Almighty; from 
thence he shall come to judge the quick and 
the dead. 

1 believe in the Holy Ghost, the holy 
Catholic Church, the communion of saints, 
the forgiveness of sins, the resurrection of 
the body, and the life everlasting. Amen. 

Then should follow either a brief and 
pertinent discourse or the following or 
some similar 

EXHORTATION. 

Dearly beloved in the Lord. Our Heav- 
enly Father hath given his Son, Jesus 
Christ, not only to die for us, but also to be 
our spiritual food and sustenance in this 
holy sacrament. As it is your duty and 
privilege to receive the communion in re- 
membrance of Him, so must it be your care 
to receive it worthily, with a full trust in 
God’s mercy and with a quiet conscience. 

Take heed, therefore, lest, by willfully ab- 
staining from the Lord’s table or by com- 
ing thereto unadvisedly, ye provoke God’s 
indignation against you. Judge not one 
another, brethren, but judge each one him- 
self; and be assured that no vain excuses 
will be allowed of God. If the grievous- 
ness of your sins detains you through fear, 
remember how our Lord Jesus Christ came 
to call not the righteous but sinners to re- 
pentance; and come boldly, if penitently, 
where Christ showeth forth his sacrifice for 
sins and waiteth to bestow his grace. 

Let the wicked forsake his way and the 
unrighteous man his thoughts, and let him 
return unto the Lord, and He will have 
mercy upon him; and to our God, for he 
will abundantly pardon. 

Regard, therefore, dearly beloved, both 
the timely warnings and gentle invitations 
of God’s Word. Do not heedlessly ap- 
proach or perversely neglect this holy com- 
munion; but, with sorrow for your sins, 
with humble confessions therefor, with 
faith in God’s mercy, and with sincere pur- 
pose of amendment in life, come and wel- 
come to His table who only requires that 
we find our joy and satisfaction in Him. 

Lift up your minds and hearts, O all ye 
humble and contrite ones! Remember Him 
who has given us rest by his sorrow and 
life by his death. While mourning for 
your sins, rejoice and be of good comfort 
in God your Saviour, praising and thanking 
Him with all your hearts for the rich and 
boundless provisions of his grace. 


INVITATION. 


Ye who do truly and earnestly repent 
you of your sins, and are in love and charity 
with your neighbors, and intend to lead a 
new life, following the commandments of 
God and walking from henceforth in his 
holy ways, draw near with faith and take 
this holy sacrament to your comfort; and 
make your humble confession to Almighty 
God. 

PRAYER OF CONFESSION AND SUPPLICATION. 


Almighty God, our Heavenly Father, we 
acknowledge before-Thee our manifold sins 
and wickedness, and humbly implore thy 
forgiveness and favor. Have mercy upon 
us, O God; according to the multitude of thy 
tender mercies, blot. out our transgressions, 
cleanse us from our sins, and give us hearts 
to love and fear Thee. 

We do not presume to come to this thy 
table trusting in our own righteousness, but 
in thy. manifold and great mercies. Gra- 
ciously receive us, and grant that in this 
sacrament our souls may, be nourished with 
spiritual food unto everlasting life. 





We humbly beseech Thee, O God, in be- 
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it may please Thee to bless them with: the 
saving knowledge of thy truth. 

We pray for thy Holy Church universal, 
that it may please Thee to guide, defend. 
and cleanse it; and so inspire it with the 
spirit of truth, unity, and concord that all 
who confess thy Holy Name may agree in 
the truth of thy Holy Word and live in 
unity and godly love. 

We beseech Thee to reclaim and restore 
all who are straying from thy fold in ways 
of sin and error. 

We beseech Thee to comfort and succor 
all who are in danger, necessity, and tribu- 
lation; and we pray especially for any of 
this congregation who may be in tempta- 
tion, sickness, or affliction. 

We beseech Thee to blegs our households, 
and keep our children oe the protection 
of thy Providence, and cause them to grow 
up in the ways of righteousness and use- 
fulness. And we also bless thy Holy Name 
for all thy servants departed this life in thy 
faith and fear; beseeching Thee to give us 
grace so to follow their good examples that 
with them we may be partakers of thy 
heavenly kingdom. 

Almighty and everlasting God, who dost 
govern all things in heaven and earth, mer- 
cifully hear the supplications of thy people, 
and grant us thy peace all the days of 
our life, through Jesus Christ our Lord. 


Amen. 
Minister. 


It is very meet, right, and our bounden 
duty that we should at all times and 
in all places give thanks unto Thee, O 
Lord, our Heavenly Father; and especially 
at this time, when we celebrate the sacrifice 
of Him whom Thou didst send into the 
world for our salvation. 


TERSANCTUB. 

Minister Therefore, with angels and arch- 
or angels, and with all the company 
Choir. of Heaven, we laud and magnify 
thy glorious Name. Evermore praising Thee 
and saying: Holy, holy, holy, Lord God of 
Hosts. Heaven and earth are full of Thy 
glory. Glory be to Thee, O Lord, most 

High! Amen. 


THE FORM OF CONSECRATION. 


Our Lord Jesus on the nicht in which He 
was betrayed took bread; and when He had 
given thanks, He brake it and gave it to his 
disciples, saying: Take, eat, this is my 
body which is broken for you. Do thisin re- 
membrance of me. Likewise, after supper, 
He took the cup, saying: This is the New 
Testament in my blood, which is shed for 
you and for many for the remission of sins. 
This do ye, as oft as ye drink it, in remem- 
brance of me. For as often as ye eat this 
bread and drink this cup ye do show the 
Lord’s death till He come. 

Wherefore, O Lord and Heavenly Father, 
according to the institution of thy Son, our 
Saviour, we do now make and celebrate be- 
fore Thee the memorial He hath command- 
ed, having in remembrance his wondrous 
fncarnation; his holy life; his precious 
death and passion; his mighty resurrection 
and glorious ascension. 

We render unto thee, O God, most hearty 
thanks that Thou of thy tender mercy 
didst give thine only Son to suffer death 
upon the cross for our redemption; who 
made there a full, perfect, and sufficient 
sacrifice for the sins of the whole world. 

We beseech Thee now to bless and sancti- 
fy these thy gifts and creatures of bread 
and wine, that we, receiving them accord- 
ing to our Lord’s institution and in remem- 
brance of Him, may, with Thy whole 
Church, become partakers of that salvation 
which they signify and be filled with heav- 
enly grace and benediction. 

Behold, O Lord, our sacrifice of praise 
and thanksgiving! Behold the sacrifice of 
ourselves which we offer! Accept, we be. 
seech Thee, this our duty and service ; not 
weighing our merits, but pardoning our 
offenses, for Jesus Christ’s sake. Amen, 


[Here let the bread be broken and the wine out- 
poured. ] 


THE SACRAMENTAL HYMN. 
Distribution of Bread. 

Take and eat this in remembrance that 
Christ died for thee; and feed on Him in 
thy heart, by faith with thanksgiving. 

: Distribution of Cup. 

Drink this in remembrance that Christ’s 

blood was shed for thee, and be thankful, 














+ 








COLLECTION FOR POOR OF THE CHURCH. 
CLOSING HYMN. 
CLOSING PRAYER. 

We thank Thee, O God, that we have 
been permitted to come to this table and 
partake of its spiritual provisions. Assist 
us continually with thy grace, that we may 
ever continue in the holy fellowship of all 
faithful people, and may come at length to 
sit down with Christ, and with all who are 
Christ’s, at the Marriage Supper of the 
Lamb in Heaven. Dismiss us with thy 
blessing, and mercifully grant that thy 
Holy Spirit may in all things direct and 
rule our hearts, through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. 

[Let all join in saying :] 

Our Father weich art in Heaven, hal- 
lowed be thy Name. Thy Kingdom come, 
thy will be done in earth as it is done in 
heaven. Give us this day our daily bread, 
and forgive us our debts as we forgive our 
debtors; and lead us not into temptation, 
but deliver us from evil; for thine is the 
kingdom, and the power, and the glory for- 
ever. Amen. 

BENEDICTION. 

The peace of God, which passeth all un- 
derstanding, keep your hearts and minds in 
the knowledge and love of God, and of his 
Son Jesus Christ our Lord; and the blessing 
of God Almighty, the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost, be amongst you and re 
main with you always. Amen. 

Hartrorp, Conn. 





THE GOLDEN RULE IN PAGAN 
WRITINGS. 
BY PROFESSOR JOHN 8. SEWALL. 


Our Lord’s teachings were of two sorts. 
He revealed new truth, and he restated the 
old truths of natural religion. The former 
was the most precious, the latter the most 
abundant. The Light of the world had 
been pouring his light upon the race from 
the beginning: some truths he inlaid in the 
moral constitution of his children; some 
truths he taught them to learn from the 
phenomena of Nature; and when in the 
fullness of time he came for their redemp- 
tion, he did not fail to utilize the light 
thus previously imparted. Accordingly, 
the Sermon on the Mount is mainly an ex- 
position of truths the world already pos- 
sessed. And because the world already 
possessed them, we naturally find them, or 
traces of them, in the writings of thought- 
ful men who lived before Christianity or 
outside of Christianity and who never 
heard of the higher sanctions attached to 
them by Christ. When Plato, Epictetus, 
Gautama, Confucius, and whatsoever other 
earnest thinkers of the Old World, found 
themselves possessed of a moral nature, and 
everywhere face to face with phenomena 
of the most impressive moral significance, 
the thoughts they were constrained to utter 
were but different forms or fragments of 
the great mass of ethical truth already in 
the world. There is nothing incongruous 
or unnatural in such a fact. So far from 
clouding the glory of the revelation Jesus 
brought, it reinforces our faith to find how 
much of this outside light shines on the 
pages of the ancient classics. 

I have recently had occasion to note 
some of the various shapes in which the 
Golden Rule of Matt. vii, 12, or a rudiment- 
ary approach to it, appears in pagan au- 
thors. A collection of such passages— 
pagan, rabbinical, and Early Christian—has 
been made by Wetstein, in his ‘“‘ Comment- 
ary.” As Wetstein may not be easily ac- 
cessible to most readers, I will translate 
some of his citations, and then add some 
from other sources. What we want, of 
course, are passages of purely pagan origin, 
unaffected by any influence from Chris- 
tianity. 

Arranging them chronologically, the first 
two are from the historian Herodotus (484 
—424 B. C.) and both in the negative form. 

1. Meander, speaking of his predeces- 
sor, Polycrates, says: ‘‘ As far as in me lies, 
I will not do myself the things I condemn 
in my neighbor” (Herodotus, iii, 142, 
“Thalia.” Misprinted in Wetstein as i, 
142). 

2. When the Lacedemonians sent messen- 
gers to Xerxes, to pay blood-money for the 
lives of his ambassadors killed in Sparta, 

Xerxes declared ‘“he would not be like the 
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the same things which he condemned in 
them ” (Herodotus, vii, 186, ‘‘ Polymnia”). 

The next is from ‘the graceful and ele- 
gant Lysias” (458—878 B. C.), the Attic 
orator, who died while Demosthenes was 
still in his childhood. 

8. “‘Do not consider those things just 
when you make others suffer them which 
you thought unjust when you suffered them 
yourselves; but, in coming back, observe the 
same principle in respect to them which, 
when you fled, you held in respect to your- 
selves” (Lysias, ‘‘ Defense of the Popular 
Uprising,” 6). 

Then follow four from Isocrates (436— 
888 B. C.), the Athenian rhetorician, who 
trained most of the orators of his time and 
composed elaborate orations, which he left 
for others to deliver. 

4. ‘‘ Be such a son to your parents as you 
would desire your sons to be to you” 
(Isocrates, ‘‘ad Demonic.”). 

5. ‘That ye should be such judges to me 
as ye would think best to have yourselves” 
(Isocrates, in ‘‘ A7ginet,” last sentence). 

‘6. ‘‘So deal with the weaker cities as you 
would have the stronger deal with your- 
self” (Isocrates, ‘‘ad Nicocl.”’). 

7. ‘‘What you would be angry to suffer 
from others, that do not to others” (Iso- 
crates, ‘‘ad Nicocl.,” near the close. Wrong- 
ly credited ‘‘ Symmachio,” by Wetstein). 

Diogenes Laertius, in his ‘‘ Lives of the 
Philosophers,” ascribes this sentiment to 
Aristotle (884—822 B. C.). 

8. ‘‘ Being asked how we should behave 
to our friends, he said: ‘‘As we should de- 
sire them to behave to us” (Diogenes 
Laertius, ‘‘Aristoteles,” v, 21). 

Two citations are given from Seneca (7 
B. C., 65 A. D.), the brother of Gallio 
(Acts xviii, 12), the preceptor of Nero, the 
leader of the Roman Stoics, reverently 
styled by the early Christian Fathers ‘‘the 
divine pagan.” 

9. ‘‘It remains to ask in what way a 
benefit should be conferred. I can point 
out the easiest way—viz., to give just as 
we should prefer to receive” (Seneca, ‘‘de 
Benefic.,” ii, 1). 

10. In one of his letters he gives this as 
one of several maxims, ‘‘ brief, but of great 
weight”: ‘‘ Expect from another whatever 
you do to another” (Seneca, ‘‘ Hpist.,” xciv, 


ne poet Ovid (48 B. C., 17 A. D.) spent 
the last eight years of his life in a dismal 
village of Pontus, on the Black Sea. With 
abject importunity he begged to be recalled 
from bis exile; but in vain. I have not his 
‘Letters from Pontus” at hand and have 
not identified the passage. 

11. ‘‘ Whatsoever I should prefer if I 
were stronger than you, that do to me, 
since you are stronger than I” (Ovid, ‘‘de 
Pont.,” Il, i, 71). 

Wetstein gives but one specimen from 
Epictetus, and with this I will close the 
list of citations from him. 

12. ‘‘Such is the choice of friends. To 
enjoy them and keep them, the rule is, in 
one word: We must treat our friends just 
as we wish them to treat us” (‘ Simplic. 
in Epictet.,” xxxvii, p. 208). 

Epictetus was the slave of a Roman 
knight at the court of Nero at the time 
Seneca was Nero's preceptor. After being 
freed, he became a Stoic philosopher. He 
was not a Christian; though possibly he 
may have heard Paul preach. He refers to 
the Christians only once, and then as 
‘*Galileans,” somewhat contemptuously 
(Farrar, ‘‘ Seekers after God,” p. 255). Be- 
sides the sample given above, the principle 
of reciprocity appears in other forms in his 
teachings. 

18, ‘‘If you would be well spoken of, 
learn to speak well of others” (Epictetus, 
Fragments,” vi). 

14. ‘‘ What you avoid suffering yourself 
seek not to impose on others” (Epictetus, 
“Fragments,” xxxviil). 

How vividly the truths of natural relig- 
fon impressed themselves upon the mind of 
this Stoic sage may be seen on almost every 
page of his teachings. If he could only 
have heard ‘‘the Galilean” preach the 
Sermon on the Mount, his heart would have 
bounded with cordial response, for his own 
system of ethics came wondrously near to 
what he would have heard. ‘Pray for 
them which despitefully use you,” said our 





Lord. Epictetus, after a remarkable pic- 


endure for his principles, goes on to say: 
“Only by God's aid can you attain to this. 
Only by his aid can you be beaten like an 
ass and yet love those who beat you” 
(Epictetus, ‘‘ Discourses,” B. iii, xxii). 
This may remind us of Cicero’s remark on 
Marius ordering Catulus to death: ‘It is 
better to receive an injury than to do one” 
(‘‘Tusculan Disp.’” v, xix). 

The Golden Rule is to be found in both 
negative and positive form among the 
utterances of Chinese and Hindu antiquity, 
as well as of Greek and Roman. The Cen- 
tral Flowery Kingdom might be styled the 
Empire of Filial Duty. Its literature 
abounds with such maxims as this: ‘‘Those 
who have discharged their duties as chil- 
dren will in their turn have dutiful chil- 
dren of their own.” From this lower form 
of motive the divine rule rises through all 
its Protean shapes, until it embraces all the 
relations of life, and finally culminates in 
something like a universal philanthropy. 
Confucius puts it both negatively and pos- 
itively. I will give all the examples I have 
been able to find, the negative first. 

15. ‘‘Tsze-kung said: ‘What I do not 
wish men to do to me I also wish not to do 
tomen.’ The Master said: ‘Tsze, you have 
not attained to that’” (Confucius, ‘‘ An- 
alects,” B. V, xi). 

16. ‘‘Chung-kung asked about perfect 
virtue. The Master said: ‘It is, when you 
go abroad, to behave to every one as if you 
were receiving a great guest; to employ the 
people as if you were assisting at a great 
sacrifice; not to do to others as you would 
not wish done toyourself.” . . . Chung- 
kung said: ‘ Though I am deficient in intel- 
ligence and vigor, I will make it my busi- 
ness to practice this lesson’” (Confucius, 
“ Analects,” B. XII, ii). 

17. ‘‘Tsze-kung asked, saying: ‘Is there 
one word which may serve as a rule of 
practice for all one’s life?’ The Master said: 
‘Is not RecrProcity such a word? What 
you do not want done to yourself, do not 
do to others,’” (Confucius, ‘‘Analects,” 


B. XV, xxiii). 
18. ‘‘When one cultivates to the utmost 


the principles of his nature, and exercises 
them on the principle of reciprocity, he is 
not far from the path. What you do not 
like when done to yourself do not do to 
others” (Confucius, ‘‘Doctrine of the 
Mean,” xiii, 8). 

The positive form does not appear to be 
so compact and explicit. 

19. ‘‘Now the man of perfect virtue, 
wishing to be established himself, seeks 
also to establish others; wishing to be en- 
larged himself, he seeks also to enlarge 
others. To be able to judge of others by 
what is nigh in ourselves, this may be 
called the art of virtue’ (Confucius, 
‘“‘Analects.,” B. VI, xxviii, 2, 8). 

20. ‘‘In the way of the superior man 
there are four things, to not one of which 
have I as yet attained. To serve my father 
as I would require my son to serve me—to 
this I have not attained. To serve my 
prince as I would require my minister to 
serve me—to this I have not attained. To 
serve my elder brother as I would require 
my younger brother to serve me—to this I 
have not attained. To set the example in 
behaving to a friend as I would require 
him to behave to me—to this I have not 
attained” (Confucius, ‘Doctrine of the 
Mean,” xiii, 4). 

{For an exhaustive treatment of the 
Golden Rule in Confucius and Mencius 
see Vol. IX of the Journal of the American 
Oriental Society, to which my attention has 
been called since writing the above. Ina 
paper contained in that volume Mr. Ezra 
Abbot, with his usual thoroughness and 
accuracy, demonstrates that the Rule is 
given by the Chinese sage in the positive 
form, as well as in the negative. ] 

The sentiment is traceable in the ethics 
of Buddhism also. 

21. Of the five meditations enjoined on 
the monks, the first is on love, “in which 
the monk thinks of all beings and longs 
for happiness for each. Firstly, thinking 
how happy he himself could be if free from 
all sorrow, anger, and evil desire, he is then 
to wish for the same happiness for others; 
and, lastly, to long for the welfare of his 
foes” (Rhys Davids, “Buddhism,” p. 170). 

22. Buddha distributes the chief duties 





men owe to one another into six classes, 
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Lacedemonians. . . . He should not do | ture of what the Cynic should be willing to | and under the fourth he says: ‘The honor 


able man should minister to his friends 
+ . « by treating them as equals’ 
(do, p. 146). The author adds: ‘This is 
Gogerly’s rendering. Childers has: ‘By 
doing to them as he would be done by.’ 
Compare Max Miller’s note to ‘ Dhp.,’ verse 
129.” 

28, Verse 129 of the ‘‘ Dhammapada” is: 
‘* All men tremble at punishment; all men 
fear death. Remember that you are like 
unto them, and do not kill nor cause slaugh- 
ter.” The note upon it is this: ‘‘ One feels 
tempted, no doubt, to take ‘ upama’ in the 
sense of the nearest (der Nichste), the neigh- 
bor, and to translate having made one’s self 
one’s neighbor—4. ¢., ‘loving one’s neigh- 
bor as one’s self,’” which he holds to be in- 
correct, and then adds: ‘‘ We must translate 
‘having made one’s self the likeness, the 
image of others,’ ‘having placed one’s self 
in the place of others,’ This is an expres- 
sion which occurs frequently in Sanscrit 
(ef. *‘ Hitopadesa,” i, 11, which he quotes 
and then translates]: ‘As life is dear to 
one’s self, it is dear also to other living 
beings. By comparing one’s self with 
others, good people bestow pity on all be- 
ings’” (Max Miller, ‘Science of Relig- 
ion,” p. 230). 

24. According to Alabaster’s ‘‘ Wheel of 
the Law,” the first of the ‘‘four virtuous 
inclinations” in the ethical scheme of the 
Siamese Buddhists is, ‘‘seeking for others 
the happiness one desires for himself” 
(Johnson, ‘‘ Oriental Religions,” India, p. 


H3 A similar forth was quoted by Colonel 

Higginson, in his lecture on Buddha, re- 
cently given in Boston. It purports to be 
taken from a homily of Buddha translated 
from the Siamese by Alabaster. ‘‘The 
holy man must not be covetous, or foolish, 
or revengeful. He must desire for all liv- 
ing things the same happiness he desires 
for himself.” I have not Alabaster at hand 
and cannot verify the last two exam- 
ples. 
These are utterances of man’s moral 
nature even when unillumined by the light 
of Christianity, and my task is accom- 
plished in simply gathering them into con- 
venient collocation for reference. But I 
cannot forbear adding that these few exam- 
ples indicate how large a body of religious 
knowledge has been accessible to the 
heathen. It is due partly to the “light of 
Nature,” as we call it, and doubtless also 
partly to the survival of the original ideas 
of God and religion imparted to the earliest 
generations. The first is not enough, and 
the second has been slowly melting away 
and fading out with every successive gen- 
eration. It would seem that only in those 
ages when men were nearer to the sources 
of revealed light and had more of it than 
the heathen have now could even the 
loftiest minds rise high enough to discourse 
of conscience, and immortality, and God. 
Among modern pagans we never hear of a 
Confucius, a Gautama, an Epictetus, a 
Plutarch, or a Socrates. The race of 
heathen moralists seems to have died out 
with the fading of the original light. 

If this is the fact, it isa testimony to the 
need of a revelation. Heathen moralists 
could only repeat to the dying world the 
maxims of natural religion. We prize our 
Bible not because it gives these maxims, 
though it does, and far more spiritually 
than they; but because it REVEALS some- 
thing more. It gives us the story of a 
SUPERNATURAL INTERVENTION of the love 
of God. This lifts it instantly and im- 
measurably above the level of Vedas, Shas- 
ters, Koran, and other human oracles. It 
is unique and unapproachable. ‘‘In Cicero 
and Plato and other such writers,” said 
Augustine, ‘I meet with many things 
acutely said and things that awaken some 
fervor and desire; but in none of them do 
I find the words, Come unto me all ye that 
labor and are heavy laden, and I will give 
you rest.” 

BanGor THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 





Two Sophomores are discovered before 
a Freshman’s door, gazing at the boots which 
the guileless youth has put outside. First 
Sophomore: ‘What does he do it for? Night 
after night, as I pass by, I find them here. Isn’t 
his scout allowed a key, do you suppose ?”” Sec- 
ond Sophomore : “‘ Oh! it’s plain enough. When 
he takes those boots from his feet there’s not 





room inside for all four!” 
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PREACHING FROM YOURSELF. 
BY PROF. WILLIAM C. WILKINSON. 


I wave spoken of preaching from the 
Scripture. I have spoken of preaching to 
the occasion. But, besides scripturalness in 
preaching and besides opportuneness in 
preaching, there is a third characteristic 
desirable in preaching, which I may desig- 
nate as individuality, personal character, 
subjectiveness, experience. The man him- 
self who preaches ought to be in his preach- 
ing. The preacher should preach from 
himself. Itis of preaching from himself 
that I wish here to speak to my fellow- 
minister. 

My title makes it necessary that I should 
begin by explaining. I certainly do not 
mean that the preacher ought to derive his 
doctrine from himself, as from an inde- 
pendent and authoritative source of truth, 
Far from this. What I mean is that the 
preacher should take suggestion of theme 
for his sermons from his own personal ex- 
perience. The natural history—if I may 
ase such a term in this connection—the 
natural history of his own soul should re- 
cord itself in his preaching. He should 
now and again seize upon ideas about 
which his own thoughts and feelings are 
earnestly and spontaneously engaging 
themselves, about which the inward 
history of his life is revolving, and 
make these the topics of his sermons. 
The danger here to be guarded against 
is that he be thus enticed into preach- 
Ing tentative, provisional sermons. This 
he is in duty bound not to do. Not 
processes, but results, are for the pulpit. If 
you are struggling with some great doc- 
trinal problem. if you are shaken to the 
basis of your being by some tremendous 
doubt, this matter is not yet ripe for broach- 
ing in pulpit discourse. Wait. Preach 
when you have “arrived,” or only so far 
as you have arrived. After the storm is 
overpast and the ‘‘serene result” is 
reached, then preach that result, and your 
sermon will be such as 1 here recommend. 
It will be racy of you. It will savor of 
what you have yourself experienced. It 
will be what in the old style, the good old 
style, was called an ‘‘experimental” ser- 
mon. Of course, all your preaching should 
partake more or less of this qyality. The 
experimental element ought to enter and 
qualify everything you say in the pulpit. 
But I am speaking now of distinctively 
and, as it were, exclusively experimental 
sermons. And one way of securing a pro- 
portion of such sermons in your ordinary 
tenor of pastoral preaching is consciously 
and firmly to resolve with yourself to draw 
a pulpit topic occasionally direct from the 
inward world of your own experience. 

Sermons preached thus from yourself 
will possess a unique value. They will 
be living things. They will have the 
quick throb of your own heart in 
them. They will be real. They will be 
genuine. And nothing, after all, takes hold 
of men so as genuineness. Their genuine- 
ness—not genuineness in the technical sense 
of the apologists; but genuineness in the 
sense of adsolute sincerity, honesty—is the 
strongest human quality in the writings of 
the Bible. What a brave tension of perfect 
sincerity stretches and quivers from end to 
end of Holy Writ! There is not one note 
anywhere in all the documents that falls 
below the key. The divine element not 
only does not hinder the human element in 
the Bible from being perfectly genuine; 
the human element there is too perfectly 
genuine not to have had help—special help, 
conventionally called inspiration, to be so— 
from God. The one thing that makes any 
literary work live is genuineness. The one 
thing that will make your preaching live 
and work in human hearts is genuineness in 
it. Genuineness is correspondence between 
what you say and what you are. Let what 
you are appear in what you say. This is 
preaching from yourself. Genuineness 
may be considered both as a negative quali- 
ty and asa positive quality. Genuineness 
as a negative quality forbids you to say 
what you do not feel to be true. Genuine- 
ness as @ positive quality impels you to 
say what you do feel tobetrue. In this 
positive sense of genuineness be genuine. 
Preach out of yourself. 

Robertson did this. He did it perhaps too 
much. He would, I believe, have been a 
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healthier Christian and a more wholesome 
preacher if he had subordinated the sub- 
jective element better to the objective in 
his preaching. Still, Robertson’s habit of 
preaching from himself is largely what 
gives his sermons their power. They live, 
with the presence of the man “vital in 
every part” of them. Their intense living- 
ness fascinates. We feel that costly throb 
of fine personal experience went into them. 

Bushnell is another example of the 
preacher who preaches from himself. There 
is probably less ‘‘ spiritual strife” in Bush- 
nell’s sermons than in Robertson’s; but there 
is not less intellectual strife. Bushnell spoke 
out of what wasin him. The same is the 
case with Dr. Phillips Brooks’s sermons, re- 
cently published. These admirably comple- 
ment the author’s ‘“‘ Yale Lectures on Preach- 
ing.” You guess easily which ones among 
a collection of sermons were preached from 
the preacher himself. There would be little 
risk in affirming from internal evidence that 
Andrew Fuller’s sermon on the text ‘‘ All 
things work together for good to them that 
love God” was a product of the writer’s ex- 
perience. The synchronous record of his 
life about the date when the sermon was 
preached is confirmation, if any were 
needed. John Foster may be named as an 
author who writes out of thought, rather 
than out of accumulation; from himself, 
that is to say, rather than from his acquisi- 
tions. 

Sermons of other sorts are made. Ser- 
mons of this sort grow. Those may be got 
ready to order. These must wait for the 
slower genetic processes of advancing ex- 
perience. They will not submit to be 
forced. They have their seasons—spring, 
summer, autumn. Winter even, a period 
of apparent inaction, may be a necessary 
stage of preparation. Let the land have her 
Sabbaths. ‘‘God has so arranged the 
chronometry of our spirits that there shall 
be thousands of silent moments between the 
striking-hours.” So James Martineau says, 
in his vivid, metaphoric way. And James 
Martineau, too—he is one that speaks and 
writes out of his own experience; an ex- 
perience, however, modified with much 
acquisition. Let the land enjoy her Sab- 
baths; but, meantime, enrich the soil with 
accumulations of knowledge in every kind. 
Rich crops presuppose fat fertilizing. Make 
yourself the most in quantity; in quality, 
the best that is possible. The sermons 
that are to be you, if they are also to be 
valuable, must be you to the highest 
power. 

No man is great enough within himself 
to preach in such a strain of sermons as I 
thus describe all the time, or half the 
time, ora quarter of the time. But every 
man that will pay the price is great 
enough to do it some part of the time. The 
price is, as I have indicated, sweat of brain. 
But the price is something beyond sweat 
of brain. It is also throe of heart, clear 
conscience, clean life. Genius alone, even 
with industry, cannot compass it. There 
will always be asomewhat wanting to the 
sermon that comes out of the oratoric im- 
agination merely, quickened though that 
faculty be with ready sympathy and at 
work upon material amply supplied from 
wealthy knowledge of the human heart. 
The Pickwickian element of unreality can- 
not disguise itself deeply enough not to be 
discoverable if it be present. You must be 
downright true in the inward part and ap- 
proved before God. Simulate here you 
may, to be sure, and deceive some—your- 
self, perhaps, among the number; but not 
the elect and not God. 

Of course, the preaching that a man does 
from himself should and it may constantly 
grow richer and better as the man advances 
in age and experience. Here, at least, is 
every man’s chance of constantly improv- 
ing. The vigor of youth may do much, 
but it cannot supply the wisdom of ex- 
perience. Alas! if wisdom of experience 
grow not as vigor of youth declines. Then 
the preacher is superseded prematurely. 
But he cannot complain. He deserved to 
be. The man that grows with growing 
age need not fear to be retired as super- 
annuated. He may lose in the easy though 
fine vivacity of youthful blood; but he 
will gain more in the substance and mellow. 
ness of sweet wisdom. 

Apert from the superior worth that thus 





will go into the sermon itself, there will 
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be also a coefficient of added value in the 
manner of the preaching; for it is, indeed, 
true, as that wonderful diviner, Hawthorne, 
deeply says, that ‘‘in youth men are apt to 
write more wisely than they really know or 
feel, and the remainder of life may be not 
idly spent in realizing and convincing 
themselves of the wisdom which they ut- 
tered long ago.” ‘The truth,” as Haw- 
thorne proceeds to explain, ‘‘ that was only 
in the fancy then may have since become 
a substance in the mind and heart.” This 
more adequate realizing of truth on the 
part of the preacher qualifies him in 
later life to preach even the sermons of his 
earlier years with great increments of 
power. There is more man then to go into 
his words. 

I have a method of experience to propose 
in the way of making my advice living and 
practical. It is a very simple method. It 
consists in obeying Christ. Obeying Christ 
—that is, meeting Christ personally in his 
express commandments, as made known in 
the Bible; consenting to these with heart 
and conscience and will and translating 
them into life—this is the all-sufficing con- 
dition of a perpetually fresh experience, out 
of which you may preach as long as you 
live, with no fear of ever drawing your 
fountain dry. This fountain has a hidden 
connection with the inexhaustible heart of 
Christ. Obeying Christ will give any man 
an experience that will enable him to 
preach—occasionally, at least—a sermon that 
would be possible to no other man. 

Let it not, however, be forgotten that in 
this paper I point out one method only of 
choosing subjects for sermons, among three 
methods to be practiced, all of them, sim- 
ultaneously. I recall, in conclusion, the full 
text of the tripartite rule proposed, and 
commit it to the consideration and judg- 
ment of my brethren in the ministry. 

In ordinary pastoral preaching, pursue 
simultaneously these three distinct methods 
of choosing subjects, viz: 

I. Follow a line of special scriptural in- 
vestigation, either consecutive or in some 
other way independent, as far as may be, 
alike of your own individual experience 
and of the supposed present circumstances 
of your congregation. 

II. Consult heedfully the current actual 
needs of your hearers. 

III. Obey the suggestions furnished by 
your own intellectual and spiritual experi- 
ence and development. 

Briefly, preach from the Bible; preach to 
the occasion; preach out of yourself. Do 
these things simultaneously. 





THE DAWN OF CHRISTIAN CIVIL- 
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BY A. A. BLOOMBERGH, PH. D., 
Professor of Modern Languages. 


Ir from no other motive but gratitude to our 
Christian forefathers who laid the foundation 
of the intelleetual life of Europe, I propose to 
give you a rapid sketch of the early dawn and 
progress of education and intellectual life in 
Christian Europe. I say Christian Europe, 
for education in Europe has a threefold aspect. 
It was at one time pagan ; it became Christian; 
and it has been verging since the Renaissance 
toward the former. 

As to the first epoch, you all know there 
was once a grand, showy civilization, proud of 
its arte and sciences, decorating and embellish- 
ing the fairest part of the then known world. 
It was the Greco-Roman civilization. Count- 
ing in round numbers, we may say from 450 
before Christ to 350 after Christ, commencing 
with the infidel Athenian Pericles and closing 
fitly with the apostate Julian. The former 
promoted the infidel movement of his time, to 
the detriment of the national religion, by the 
encouragement given to Anaxagoras ; he un- 
dermined public morality and the sanctity of 
marriage, by openly protecting an Aspasia; he 
impaired the stability of the order politic, by 
giving undue influence to the non-possessing 
classes. He involved his country and all Greece 
in a nefarious, suicidal war, to make himself in- 
dispensable ; and, in order to hide all the defects 
of his showy but unsubstantial administration, 
he promoted that glittering civilization which 
still charms the pedant and the school-boy. I, 
terminated with that ridiculous dreamer on 
the throne of the Cwsars, that unpractical man» 
















which substituted sensualism for morality; 
which, denying the theocratic notion of gov- 
ernment, reduced mankind to the tyranny of 
a Nero. You admire the Coliseum of Rome, 
but you forget that it was drenched with the 
blood of slaves, of gladiators, yea, of the saints. 
You admire the splendid columns of the Gre- 
cian temple; and you forget it was sacred to an 
Aphrodite and frequented by a Phryne and 
Lais. You admire, with Cineas, the Roman Sen- 
ate; and you forget how it cringed before a 
Tiberius and how it ratified the insane decrees 
of a Caligula, how it legalized incest under 
Claudius and matricide under Nero. And 
you know how, through its philosopby, all posi. 
tive religious notions decayed ; how the much- 
lauded Roman legislation became a farce by 
the maxims and interpretation of the legists: 
* quidquid placuit principi legis habet vigorem.” 
In the time of its highest glory a man came 
to Rome, after he had been at Athens, 
Corinth, and Ephesus—all head-centers of 
this glorious  civilization—a college-bred 
man, able to appreciate Greek poetry and 
architecture and philosophy, a Roman citizen 
himself. Will you hear his critique on that 
civilization ? ‘Setting up as philosophers, they 
became fools, and changed the glorious essence 
of the incorruptible God into a shadowy image 
of corruptible men and beasts ; wherefore God 
gave them up to uncleanness through the lusts 
of their own hearts, to dishonor their own 
bodies between themselves.”” If you doubt 
Paul, read Tacitus, Juvenal, Persius, and Mar- 
tial. They will corroborate his statements. Ah ! 
the end was coming, although this foul civili- 
zation died of along agony. When the blood- 
drenched Son of Mary walked with his cross 
through the streets of Jerusalem to Calvary 
the phantom gods of the Olymp vanished. 
When he uttered his consummatum est, redemp- 
tion was at hand. God was reinstated in his 
rights and man to his true position—not an 
end to himself, but for God; and with this 
principle man’s emancipation commenced. 
But, that this principle might become para- 
mount, the old one bad to disappear from the 
state, which it had created, or the state and 
society had to disappear. The latter took 
place. Ethnographically, the old Roman stock 
had ceased long ago. Its Plebeians died in the 
wars of conquests of the Republic or had formed 
municipia in provinces, fusing their blood with 
subject races; the Patricians had fallen vic- 
tims to the Triumvirs and Cesars; barbarians 
with Latin names sat in the Senate ; the refuse 
of the provinces and freedmen filled up the 
ranks of the old populus Romanus; Arabs, 
Thracians, and Illyrians occupied the imperial 
throne. Excessive land-taxes desolated the 
provinces and filled the cities with paupers. 
The Roman legions were composed of merce- 
nary barbarians. What, then, was the result? 
With Diocletian, already Italy and Rome ceased 
to be the center of the empire; for she was 
incapable of reigning, having lost that right- 
eousness which exalteth a nation. The pro- 
vinces, meanwhile, from the Atlanticto the Dan- 
ube, had lost their ethnographical individuali- 
ties. The Romanized provincials, groaning un- 
der the tyranny of prefects such as Arvandus 
or persecuted like the Donatists and Arians, 
might hail the Hun, the Vandal, the Goth as 
their deliverers; and the last army of Rome—not 
Romans, but German mercenaries under Odoa- 
cer—dismissed the wretched Augustulus with 
a pension to a villain Campania. 
ese German conquerors, coming in contact 
with a brilliant but depraved civilization, lost 
much of their native goodness and the crimes 
of a Fredegonde and Brunehilt area type of the 
fearful semi-barbarism settling over Europe. 
Yet, if they did not improve society, at least, 
they cannot be blamed for the downfall of the 
ancient civilization that once perished by its 
own defects. The cancer was within. There 
was a witness of this deluge, the greatest father 
of the Latin Church, 8t. Augustine. When 
pagan writers ascribed the great cataclysm 
overwhelming the Roman world to the apos- 
tasy of the Romans from their fathers’ religion 
he not only refuted this assertion, but indicated 
how the Christian religion not only mitigated 
the present calamities, but would be the found- 
er of a new, a better civilization. And the 
great civilizer of Europe—intellectually, politi- 
cally, and socially—has verily been the Church 
of God ofthe Middle Ages, notwithstanding 
its theological errors. Consider the condition 
of Europe about 500. There was an emperor 
in Constantinople, a foreigner in speech to the 
rest of Europe. His nominal sovereignty was 
recognized by the German chieftsins, who 
settled in the former provinces of Rome, by 
naming him on their coins and in their docu- 
ments. Italy was ruled now by Ostrogoths, 
afterward by Byzantine Exarchs and Lombard 
kings; Spain by Goths; Gaul by Franks, Goths, 
and Burgundians; Germany by Franks; the 
Danubian provinces by Avars; Britains by col- 
onists from Northern Germany; and Northern 
Africa by Vandals. Only Gaul was Catholic; 
the other provinces were groaning under Arian 
or pagan ralexs. These countries were verg- 
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Roman law, German and Latin speech, German 
and Latin blood not baving yet amalgamated. 
Dynasties were unsettled. The history of the 
Merovingians is written in blood. Nobles 
became encroaching; the people were reduced 
to serfdom. In this chavs the Church became 
the new center of law and order. Retaining of 
the ancient civilization what was morally good 
and practically useful; melting by the common 
bond of religion hostile races into harmonious 
bodies and nations; mitigating barbarous and 
arbitrary laws; strengthening the family ties 
by the sacred character given to marriage; 
subjecting cruel despots and turbulent subjects 
to their arbitration; taking care of the weak, 
defending them against the unjust and strong; 
teaching the ignorant; controlling philosophy 
from running into extravagancies—athing more 
mischievous when nations are still in childhood, 

incapable to distinguish between sophistry and 

truth; teaching the arts of peace—husbandry 

and trade; teaching sciences and arts—this is 

the testimony which history must give to that 

series of Romish bishops which guided and 

shaped European life for centuries. They 

made mistakes, too. ‘They were by no meane 
immaculate or, as their successors impiously 
pretend, infallible; but, on the whole, their in- 
fluence was of great good. Gregory the Great, 
Gregory VII, and Innocens II] have scarcely 
their equal in history in loftiness of purpose, 
mental capacity, and strength of character, 
though they sanctioned dogmatic errors and 
are not free from unhallowed ambition, con- 
founding Christ’s crown of thorns with the 
tiara of the Pontiff. 

It is obvious that Italy, formerly the center 
of the Empire, would preserve more of the an- 
cient culture than the rest of Europe. Theo- 
dorie protected the ancient monuments, sup- 
ported professors of grammar, rhetoric, and 
jurisprudence; Boethius and Cassiodorus prove 
some Intellectual activity; and the gift of sun- 
dials, water-clocks, and musicians to barbarous 
princes by Theodoric show that Italy was still 
the seat of arts. She was still more or less, 
through her Exarchs, in contact with the East, 
which had less suffered from the barbarians 
and contained intact the inheritance of a great 
past. Jerome gave to the West the translation 
of the Scripture, and with it a christianized 
Latin, that most efficient medium of religious 
and philosophical thought of the Middle Ages; 
and Boethius, by his philosophical writings, and 
Capella, in his “‘ Satyricon,’’ an encyclopedia of 
ancient learning, hand the best scientific results 
of by-gone ages over toa more fertile ground, 
Charlemagne drew many of his scholars and 
artists from Italy. Nor must we forget that 
Benedict, from Nursia, the founder of the 
meritorious Benedictine order, was an Italiah. 
Bound by their vows not only to pray and live 
a life of contemplation, but to civilize the 
world, bodies of these holy men would enter a 
wild pagan neighbourhood, hew down the forest, 
build a habitation for themselves, a church for 
worship, and a school for instruction They 
would teach their converts how to plow, sow, 
and reap and the mechanical trades of life. 
From their sunny home they would bring along 
the grape and the peach and acclimatize it. 
One brother would practice medicine and add 
many an herb to the stock of healing remedies; 
another would observe the stars and write 
down in his chronicles his observations; an- 
other would record the historical events of 
which he heard in the quiet of his monastery, 
or of which he had been perhaps magna 
pars; another would collect popular ballads; 
another would translate into the vernacular 
legends or Gospel harmonies, thus preserving 
tor the philologer precious monuments of con- 
temporary speech—e. g., Notker; and all would 
be transcribing for us remnants of ancient 
literature. And not only would they transcribe, 
but teach; so that in the ninth century we find 
Central Europe dotted with grand convents, 
each one radiating light to every direction— 
Corvey, Reichenau, St. Gall, ete. In this par- 
ticular Central Europe, especially Germany, 
owes much to the British Isles, especially Ire- 
land. Irish and English Benedictines were the 
great missionaries of pagan Germany. Winifrid, 
the great founder of the German hierarchy, 
Kilian, Gallus, Emeran, and others have carried 
Christianity and civilization to the forests of 
Germany, sealing their devotion with their 
blood. For the British Isles after their con- 
version to Christianity, through Augustine, the 
missionary of Gregory the Great, soon reached 
intellectual eminence. Theodor of Tharsus 
laid the foundation of learning, raising pupils 
such as Bede and Alcuin. 

Whilst old Saxon England thus presents a 
fair education, the progress in the Frankish 
monarchy was slower. The Merovingian age 
was an epoch of semi-barbarism. Gregory of 
Tours gives us a frightful picture of the social 
state of that period Yet I have good reason 
to believe that the Roman municipia had some 
system of instruction; thet there were schools 
where some classics were studied. We find even 

a Merovingian kiag endeavoring to write Latin 
verses. But some attempt to elevate his sub- 
jects was made by Charlemagne. Of these we 


conclude: 1, That be had a palatine school to 
train officers for the administration. 2, That 
the founding of bishopries among the con- 
quered Saxons and Sclavonians included educa- 
tional institutions for the clergy. 3, That he 
imported scholars—e. g., Alcuin from England, 
Paul Warnefried from Italy—from every 
quarter, to influence and direct the intellectual 
movement. 4. That Fulda, 8t. Gall, Corvey, 
Reichenau, ete. were learned institutions. 5. 
That he collected the remnants of German 
poetry, unfortunately lost to us. 6. That he 
busied himself much with the German lan- 
guage, giving, «. g., German names to the 
months. 

Of course, speaking of education in Europe 
in those times, we must not forget that circum- 
stances were quite different from now. The 
larger part of the country population were 
serfs. Their education consisted in the knowl- 
edge of the creed and the Lord’s prayer; they 
knew also the ballads of their country. Paper 
was not yet invented, nor printing. They had 
nothing to read, they had nothing to write, 
they owned nothing, and had no business to 
transact requiring school knowledge. They 
had all the proper education adapted to their 
wants. Yetthe poor thrall could, if entering 
the clergy, obtain the knowledge fitting him 
for a higher position, and the haughty Norman 
barons had to kiss the foot of Hadrian IV, son 
of a Saxonthrall. It follows equally that the 
mercantile classes were instructed in the arts of 
correspondence and arithmetic; in fact, that 
every respectable town had schools of com- 
mon grades and higher grades for the wants 
of the population. The medigval school sys- 
tem aimed at making man contented with his 
lot, and giving him precisely what he needed 
to fulfill intelligently his duties. The modern 
system tries to level all classes and ranks, and 
often excites in the youth ambftious dreams, 
never to be realized. 


With Charlemagne’s death his monarchy de~ 
elined. Civil wars within, Norman, Saracen, 
and Hungarian invasions from abroad, led to 
the final dissolution of his empire. Yet even 
during these troublesome times the light of 
learning died not. A whole series of respect- 
able chroniclers, theologians, and scholars test- 
ify that even during the wars the monastery 
offered an asylum to the muses, 


Greater advances were made during and tn 
consequence of the Crusades. A shallow phi- 
losophy of the 18th century has thrown much 
ridicule on these holy wars. Yet consider 
Mohammedanism, with all ite inherent evilsa— 
its fatalism, its despotism, its polygamy—was 
advancing. The Seldjue Turk had conquered 
Asia as far as the Hellespont and Bosphorus. 
It was the Eastern question of the Middle 
Ages. It was solved in the spirit of the Chris- 
tian Middle Ages; not in the way our pagan- 
ized diplomacy settled it at Berlin, leaving 
Christ’s inheritance in the hands of the Turk. 
At least for 350 years the doom of the City of 
Constantine was postponed, and the Turk had 
never entered Europe if Christianity had not 
declined, from the time when Alexander VI 
was accused to have received 300,000 ducats 
from Sultan Bujazit to murder his brother 
Zizim (see Michaud, ‘‘ Historie des Croisades,” 
Vol. IV, p. 40) and when the galleys of the 
most Christian king were allied with those of 
Sultan Soliman. It is not my business to re- 
view the other motives, worthy or unworthy, 
underlying that great movement; but I will 
simply mention one of their glorious results, 
pertinent to my subject. The Crusaders came 
in contact with the Greco-Arabic civilization 
of the East. Authors have, perhaps, ex- 
agzerated the intrinsic value of this 
civilization, Yet we know that in the 
numerous schools, I might say universities, 
stretching from Gazna, in India, to Cordova, in 
Spain, from Bockhara, in Turkestan, to Fez, in 
Morocco, theology, jurisprudence, medicine, 
philosophy, mathematics, and astronomy were 
taught with great success. Al-Mamun had 
translated works of the ancients, which per- 
haps would be lost to us now, and the Arabs 
have added more or less to the common store 
of knowledge. Should it be a mere accident 
that just about that time our universities com- 
menced to be noticed, and that the study of 
Aristotle, so much commented upon by the 
Arabs and Jews, should be on _ the 
increase? 

Another factor in mediwval education was 
chivalry. We all laugh, with Cervantes, at the 
extravagances of Don Quixote. Yet there was 
a time when the order of the knighthood exer- 
cised a great influence in the literary world. 
Notice the influence of the Church on these 
warriors. What would be a warvior caste 
without the principles of the fear of God, of 
honor and humanity, in atime when the central 
power or the state was weak? What the 
“‘Raubritter’? became, in a more Gagneente 
age—the scourgeofthemation, = 2. .t 

It was ati ancient German custom smembis 
the youth with certain ¢eremontes among the 





wariiors. Christianity, .tebaptifing and en- 





obligations of the fear of God, humanity, and 
honor. How could it be otherwise but that 
noble sentiments would be productive of noble 
manners, noble languege, and the cultivation 
of the ideal? Thus it happened that the 
embers of the Roman civilization in Gaul, 
joined to the intellectual sparks flying across 
the Pyrenees from Moorish Spain, and kindled 
by German imagination and Christian ideas, 
produced among the chivalry that brilliant 
literature called, according to the idiom in 
which it was written, Trouvére-Troubadour, 
Minne-singer—literature. Left now to the 
philologist, who studies in it contemporary 
speech, you may get some idea of it by reading 
the poet Chaucer and ‘the chronicler Frois- 
sart. But can modern literature show a 
Nibelungen-lied, a Chanson de Roland, an 
apologue like that of Renard the Fox, or a 
Dante? Speaking of Minne-singers reminds 
me of the Meister-siingers, representatives of 
the literary life in those quaint old towns, 
which still attract the curiosity of the traveler. 
Without discussing the origin of the free towns 
of the Middle Ages, enough to say that the 
Flemish cities, the Rhenish cities, the Hans- 
eatic towns, the Lombard and Tuscan cities, 
and the republics of Amalphi, Genoa, and 
Venice represent to usa delightful picture of 
sturdy burghers, distinguished by commercial 
and industrial enterprises; by good, perhaps 
homely morals and manners; by a sense of 
their municipal rights; by opulence, and with it 
a taste for learning and art. You have heard, 
likely, of the famous 


“ Hans Sachs war ein Schuh. 
Macher und Poet dazu.” 


Laugh {f you choose at their quaint poetry. 
It was better for them to cultivate literature 
than to pass their leisure hours in looking at 
prize-fights and walking-matches, But the 
chief glory of these burghers is their arehitect- 
ure. If you land at Antwerp, and, passing 
through Belgium and arriving at Cologne, you 
go Rhine-upward to Strasburg, or from Mainz 
as far as Bamberg, or along the Danube from 
Ulm to Vienna, you may mark your stopping- 
places by cathedrals, town-halls, public fount- 
ains, and patrician housés—all splendid monu- 
ments of a time when the thrifty burgher had 
a taste indicative of an education of which we 
do not know. 

Another great factor in education were the 
different associations, guilds, and religious 
orders which give such a varied aspect to 
those ages. Associations are apt to have their 
own views and opinions. They would ventil- 
ate questions on state and church. Perhaps 
there were more pronounced individual views 
inatime when people did think. How often 
do we merely swear to the opinion’ of a news- 
paper to which we subscribe! Whatever may 
be the cause, these assgciations created a 
public opinion, and Franciscans, Dominicans, 
and Mystics did much tn elevating the masses. 
The poor priests of Wiclif were perhaps 
largely of this class. The Friends of God, the 
Brethren and Sisters of the Free Spirit were 
pervaded by ideas which sound like the most 
profound philosophy. Their language sounds 
often strangely like the language of the men 
who sat in the philosophical chairs of the Ger- 
man universities forty years ago. Master 
Eckard, Tauler, Hugo Sense—their language 
is pantheistic, and yet who doubts the depth 
of their Christian convictions ? 


The last great factor in the education of the 
Middle Ages was the university. How these 
universities arose we scarcely know. The 
great probability is, people crowded around a 
celebrated teacher, who was by and by assisted 
by other teachers—e. g., the physicians of 
Salerno attracted medical students; Werner, 
the great expositor of civil law, attracted men 
to Bologna; philosophers, like Abelard, would 
attract students to hisconvent. Such students 
would form themselves into guilds or, as they 
called it, ‘‘ nations,’”’ and, conjointly with their 
teacher, would form an independent corpor- 
ation. Naturally, with their increasing {m- 
portance, state and church would try to get 
a footing in them by conferring charters. In 
consequence of such control, we find that the 
right to teach, formerly depending on the 
mere vocation, was made depending on exam- 
inations. We find that faculties were consti- 
tuted, degrees conferred, etc. If we read of 
10,000 and 20,000 students attending such 
universities, we may conceive their widespread 
influence. That they advanced learning we 
may see from the huge scholastic volumes 
rotting in our libraries. Every generation of 
scholars has its merits. These merits will pale 
with the progress of time, like the more re- 
mote stars of the firmament pale before those 
which are nearer to us.. Nominalists and real- 
ists rest quietly in their tombs; but the im- 
petus they. gave to human thinking will be felt 
in the latest generations. Happily, when 
these tiniversities reached their zénith, print- 
ing was’ invented, thus meeting the tmtreased 
@emand for books; and-it speaks well for the 
detailed: Daik Agestbat withiai fifty:yeurs after 











have no precise or detailed data; but we may | nobling this ancient custom, added to it the | the invention all Europe, except barbarous 


Russia and Mohammedan Turkey. had its 
printers. 

Thus, then, Christian Europe had a system 
of education serving well its requirements. 
There was less conflict between revelagion and 
science, and yet free inquiry was tolerated. 
Abelard is a marked example of the great 
license granted to inquiry. You tell me that 
he was silenced, at the instigation of St. 
Bernard de Clairvaux. Would we permit a 
teacher in our seminary to utter heretical 
views? Philosophy had her proper place. She 
was the ancilla of revelation. She could help 
to develop revealed truth or define dogmas; 
but she was not revelation. Philosophy did 
her work well. She aided to develop other 
branches of science, without becoming the 
mother of a multitude of quarreling systems ; 
and, above all, its study kept the scientist from 
being too one-sided. The miserable gramma- 
rians of Constantinople, who came to teach 
their obsolete mythology, and the humanists, 
who wasted their life in imitating Cicero’s 
Latin, ridiculed the grand achievements of the 
great Christian age. Have they done better 
for the world than Anselm, Bernard de Clair- 
vaux, Fauler, Thomas 4 Kempis, etc.? Can 
the Renaissance show a work as profound as 
the ‘‘ De Imitatione Christi” or a lyric like the 
* Dies Ire” and the ** Stabat Mater’? 


We have more book-learning. We may cram 
our pupils with rules, for this age excelsin 
making text-books. Yet the voice of the liv- 
ing teacher did a living work among our an- 
cestors. Our fathers were taught everywhere. 
The glorious dome taught the poorest peasant 
symmetry and beauty; the grand chureh 
music taught him the harmony of tones, The 
customs of his grandsires were his jurispru- 
dence. Schools were available to all; an inn 
or bursa awaited the poor scholar gratis; the 
avenues of honor were open to the lowest. 
Not denying the defects incident to that age, 
the Medizeval Church, as the great teacher of 
mankind in asemi-barbarous epoch, did her 
work well. She lost her prestige, her hold 
upon the nations, when she herself became 
paganized ; when Leo X, this incarnation of 
the Renaissance, delighted in the conversa- 
tions of infidel humanists or fell in ecstasy 
when a nude statue was discovered. 

The teaching of Europe for the last 800 
years has been under the influence of the 
Pagan Renaissance. It is not necessary to 
return to the theological belief against which 
our fathers protested; we have nothing in 
common with the man who, a feeble mortal, 
claims infallibility; we would not restore the 
Church of the Middle Ages; yet we hold, with 
the Christian “Church of all ages, that Christ 
should be the inspiration of our schools of 
learning. 

Lafayette College was founded on this prin- 
ciple. To give a Christian education is her 
aim. Toimpart not a mere book knowledge, 
but to implant those prine ples which alone 
constitute men—a belief in right and truth as 
revealed in the Scripture; a belief that man 
should subdue self; a belief that his end is 
God. Naturally, we endeavor to add to this 
moral teaching what our catalogue promises in 
secular knowledge ; and, to secure these ends, 
noble and generous men have laid, by their 
munificent gifts, the great foundations here 
upon which we are to build—men whose 
names we recall on this anniversary day with 
heartfelt gratitude. We have, indeed, been 
sorely tried of late. Pardee Hall, that mag- 
nificent structure, in whose beautiful and 
spacious auditorium we held these exercises 
of Founders’ Day last year, is now a mass of 
ruins. For many years we were cheered by 
the presence of Mr. William Adamson and Mr. 
Morris Patterson, faithful and devoted trustees 
of the College—noble and generous men, who 
aided us liberally in carrying on our work here. 
Since last Founders’ Day they have gone to 
receive their everlasting reward. Yetwe know 
that our Redeemer liveth. This institution, 
if faithful to the principles which called it 
into existence, must have a glorious future. 
Its president, trustees, faculty, and alumni, 
flred by the noble motive to make her both 
loyal to Christ and honored among her sister 
institutions, shall not, cannot fail. In God We 
trust ! 





A mANin China, with an extreme absence of 
mind, is said to ‘* seek the ass he is riding on"; 
or still more frequently his bundle, his um- 
brella, and himself are represented as three in- 
dividualities, and he is madetosay: ‘‘ Here’s 
my bundle; here’s my umbrella; but where am 
{?” Umbrellas, by the by, are important pos- 
sessions among the Chinese, and the allusion 
to the same in the following curious verse will 
be readily appreciated. Moreover, the moral 
conveyed is extreniely good: 

“He hoards to-day ; he hoards to-morrow ; does noth- 
*“ftig else but hoard. 

At length he has enoughanew umbrella to afford. 
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Sanitary. 
CREMATION AND HEALTH. 


Tue death of Dr. Lemoyne, the zealous ad- 
vocate of human icineration, and the details 
connected with the disposal of his mortal re- 
mains have attracted new attention to this sub- 
ject. Since this the municipal council of 
Berlin has recommended the universal adoption 
of the practice, and give to it all the power of 
Teutonic advocacy to be derived from the cus- 
tom of their ancestors as recorded by Tacitus. 
The character and position of men who in the 
chicf countries of Europe have advocated this 
method and the consideration it has attained 
are sufficient to warrant us in claiming that it 
cannot be dismissed from notice by any prej- 
udices of custom or by any utterances of senti- 
ment. Sir Henry Thompson and Sir Charles 
Dilke, in England; Dr. 8. Gross and Prof. 
Frazer, of Pennsylvania; Prof. Colletti and 
Prof. Polli, of Padua and Milan ; Prof. Brumetti, 
with his Vienna exhibit; Reclam, of Leipzig ; 
Ercolani, of Switzerland ; and various others, 
of distinguished prominence, have given to it 
such examination and approval that it has, at 
least, become a subject for calm inquiry. 

Asitis prominently upon sanitary ground 
that the custom is advocated, it is especially 
one for the sanitarian to consider. 

An outline of the custom may first be briefly 
given. There can be no doubt that the cus- 
tom is a most ancient one. Homer, in his de- 
scription of the funerals of Hector and Patro- 
clus, gives usin detail the method of crema- 
tion. Plato says that Socrates was indifferent 
whether his body should be burned or buried. 
In both Africa and Egypt it came to take the 
place of embalming. 

Sir Thomas Browne, fn his ‘‘ Hydrlotaphia or 
Urne Burial,” gives us various accounts of ex- 
humed urns. Although his purposes were 
only antiquarian, historical, speculative, and 
reflective, yet his unique book comes in asa 
part of the history. Some of the religious 
notions of the ancients favored this method. 
Fire is purifying and was to them spiritualiz~ 
ing. By it the mortal was more speedily 
reduced to its first and refined principles. 
The body, like the soul, released from itself, 
thus came to mingle with the ethereal. So 
far from shocking their sensibilities, it 
secured -their friends from all earthly 
degradations, conformed to that idea of 
purity which forbids decay, and reduced 
moldering substance to undecaying essence. 
These methods were necessarily bungling, as 
compared with those now advocated; for 
they had to erect the funeral-pyre, and to 
pile on the wood, and gradually reduce to 
ashes Yetall this was neutralized by other 
considerations. The great attention paid to 
sanitary science for the last forty years led to 
an inquiry into the condition of graveyards 
and cemeteries and their bearings on the 
public health. In 1842, on account of expos- 
ures made by Surgeon Walker, of London, in 
his “Gatherings from Graveyards,” Parlia- 
ment appointed an investigating committee, 
which revealed facts far more serious than had 
been alleged. In 1845 was formed ‘‘ The 
National Society for the Abolition of Burial in 
Towns.”? Overand over again was proof given 
that wells represented the drainage of ceme- 
teries, and that large results of disease 
were traceable tothese. Ducoup discovered in 
Paris, not long ago, a well the water of which 
was entirely derived from cemeteries, and had 
such a sulphur-like taste that it had been 
sold for mineral water. The facts elicited 
in England led to the appointment of a 
general superintendent of burials. The 
facts elicited in other countries have led to 
many rules as to cemeteries and burial-places. 
Revelations made as to the cemeteries of New 
Orleans (see INDEPENDENT, April 17th) are 
quite sufficient to horrify some people as much 
as would cremation. 

During wars and pestilences, the adoption 
of some such method has seemed to be 
forced. Even now, all usual organic mat- 
ter collected from Rio Janeiro is burned 
fa an immense pile outside the city, and, 
it is claimed, with great advantage to 
public health. “In Italy no well is allowed 
to be sunk within one hundred yards of any 
cemetery, and double this distance is required 
in France and Austria.’”” Yet just adjacent to 
New York City is another large city, in which 
an inspector found 15 wells within 150 feet 
of the cemetery. When we remember how 
people are packed sardine-like in our Amer- 
ican cities in dwellings, and also packed in 
overcrowded cemeteries, and that science and 
experience each year are demonstrating that 
decaying organic matter is never good for 
food or drink, and none the better because it 
comes from a corpse, we need not wonder that 
men, looking for deliverance from a gigantie 
evil, are led toinquire into such methods as 


this. While we do not believe the general 


Sdoption of the custom necessary, we do be- 
lieve that its discussion may bring to light 
of faete and utterances of judgment that 
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will not be for public harm, It is high time 
that society became impressed with the magni- 
tude of some of the evils it is inflicting upon 
itaelf, and so come to realize that, somehow, 
modern methods must conform to the changed 
circumstances of modern life. 


Biblical Research, 


In the spring of 1869 Professor E. H. Palmer, 
after leaving Sinai in a northeast direction, 
came upon a watershed, called by the Arabs 
Erweis el-Ebeirig. This he found covered 
with small enclosures of stones, extending for 
miles around; while on the summit of a small 
hill stood a sort of tower of rough stones, sur- 
mounted by a conspicuous white block, of 
pyramidal shape. The smaller serve at the 
present day for hearths, and probably did so 
in olden time; while beneath the surface of 
the ground pieces of charcoal exist in great 
abundance. Here and there larger enclosures 
marked the greater importance of the builder, 
and outside this territory a number of stone- 
heaps, from their shape and position, indi- 
cated their character as graves. In these 
remains he saw proof of a large encampment, 
and concluded they marked the site of the 
station Kibroth-Hattaavah, the scene of that 
great plague by which the Lord punished the 
discontent of his people, and, therefore, one of 
many graves. The station Hazeroth lay one 
march further on, and just so much further 
beyond he met with the site still called Ain 
Hudhevah (‘‘The Desert of the Exodus,’ I, 
258—260, 312). From that day to this his identi- 
fication has been generally accepted as prob- 
able, though standing alone in the list of halt- 
ing-places thus far recovered, and largely from 
the fact that no other site worthy of confi- 
dence had ever been proposed. But now the 
Rev. F. W. Holland questions it. In making 
a. journey on foot through the desert of Tih, 
recently, for the very purpose of tracing out 
the various routes the Israelites might have 
taken on their march northward from Mount 
Sinai to Kadesh Barnea, he found all the val- 
leys in this region too narrow, rugged, and 
winding to have formed a road for the passage 
of the large host of the Israelites. ‘Nor can 
I at all agree with my friend, Professor Palmer, 
in finding in the numerous heaps of stone at 
Erweis el-Ebeirig the traces of the Israelitish 
camp at Kibroth-Hataavah ; nor, again, do I 
hold it possible to identify Ain Huthera with 
Hazeroth. The names are similar, but the 
difficulties of the route appear to me to 
place the latter identification out of the ques- 
tion.’” As one recent result of his journey 
through the Sinaitic Peninsula, for the pur- 
pose of tracing out the various routes the 
Israelites might have taken on their march 
northward from Mount Sinai to Kadesh Bar- 
nea, the Rev. F. W. Holland reports as follows 
on the commonly received theory respecting 
the course supposed to be taken after leaving 
the Mount of the Law: 


“Thad thus examined what I may call the 
lower range of Jebel el-Tih, without findin 
any road over it, except a difficult pass called 
Nugb Murrah ; and, having explored, on this or 
in previous journeys, every wddi leading from 
Jebel MfsA in the direction of the Gulf of 
Aqaba, I felt convinced that all were unsuit- 
able for the pasene of 600,000 men, besides 
women and children, of the Israelites. 
also explored the country to the northwest of 
‘Ain el-Akhdar, with similar results.” 








...- A direct answer to a question is rarely 
or never given in terms of “yes” or “no” in 
biblical countries to-day, as in olden times. 
For example, Rebekah’s answer to the inquiry 
‘Wilt thou go with this man ?’’ was; ‘‘I will 
go.’’ 8o with the natives of Palestine at the 
present day. The reply to the query “Are 
you coming?” would be “‘I am coming ”’; or, 
‘Has he bought a camel ?’’ “‘ He has bought 
one.”? But if ‘‘yes” be given, it is accom- 
panied by what is really an oath— Wallah (* hy 
Allah,” or ‘‘God"’). When * no” is given, it 
is usually expressed by a toss of the head and 
raising of the eyelids, with the brows, at the 
same time sounding a sort of a click, made be- 
tween the end of the tongue and the upper 
teeth. An emphatic negation is commonly 
preceded or followed by a sonorous Wallaht 
(‘By Allah ’’), as profane as before. 


.-.-It has been a tradition among the Jews 
that when water should the third time be found 
flowing at the foundations of the Holy City 
the Messiah’s coming would be at hand. The 
third discovery of water flowing under the 
walls of Jerusalem occurred when Captain 


Warren, excavating along the line of the sub- 
structions of the Haram area, uncovered water 
there flowing in a well-defined stream. And 
now are the Jews any the more expecting the 
Messiah, or any the sooner his coming ? 


eoeeThe Hst of subscribers to the special 
edition of the great map of Western Palestine 
is headed by the name of W. Hepworth Dixon 
and is followed by such well-knuwn names as 

F. W.. Holland, John MacGregor, Jam 
05. dtasburg, 


insburg, 
J. Barelay, George Grov 
William Tipping, and Professor Hayter Lewis. 


Thad : 









Fine Arts, 


CasseLL, Prrrer, GaLPrn & Co.’s Magazine 
of Art gives an excellent account, with illus- 
tratious, of the life and paintings of Mrs. 
Elizabeth (Thompson) Butler. She was born 
at Lausanne. Her father, a man of indeperid- 
ent fortune, devoted himself to the education 
of his two daughters, they living alternately 
in England and Italy. He made of them good 
swimmers, billiard players, marksmen with 
the pistol, and gave them general outdoor 
accomplishments, training the power of 
observation amid the free, demonstrative 
Italian peasantry. Drawing was her daily 
occupation, as it was her mother’s. Her earl- 
fest sketches were always of action—horses 
running, men fighting, etc.—always the in- 
tense. At fifteen she took her first lessons in 
painting. Not finding the routine of South 
Kensington congenial, she took instruction 
from private teachers. Then, after several 
years; she again went to South Kensington, in 
the ‘‘life class,” and at twenty-two took her 
most careful course of study at Florence, 
under the great draughtsman, Signor Bellucci. 
Her first picture sent to the Royal Academy 
was rejected, with a hole through the sky. 
The next year she was unsuccessful. The 
third her picture was accepted and hung out 
of sight. The next year her picture, ‘‘The 
Roll-Call,’”” was hung on the line and bought 
by the Queen, and Miss Thompson was famous. 
She was married to Major Butler in 1877. 





....At the Royal School of Art Needlework 
in Glasgow there has just been a considerable 
exhibition of needlework, chiefly from what 
has been accomplished at the Royal School of 
Art, South Kensington. There are two fine 
specimens of work, designed respectively by 
Mr. William Morris and Mr. E. Burne-Jones. 
The Marchioness of Bute has lent a beautiful 
specimen of English embroidery of the four- 
teenth century. It bears the arms of John 
Grandison, Bishop of Exeter, who died in 
1369, 

.... Sir Coutts Lindsay is publishing ‘‘ The 
Grosvenor Gallery Publications,’’ consisting of 
twenty autotype reproductions of drawings by 
old masters. Among them are ‘* The Arches,”’ 
by Michel Angelo; ‘‘ The Poesy of Raphael” ; 
the ‘‘ Hercules and Anteus,’’ of Mantegna; 
and like examples of Da Vinci, Di Credi, 
Perugino, and others. For artistic purposes, 
being absolutely exact copies, they are equal 
to the originals, quite as permanent, and less 
likely to be injured by damp or friction. 


....Del Sarto’s fresco of the Holy Family, 
kvown as the ‘* Madonna del Sacco,”’ above the 
entrance to the Church of the Annunciation in 
Florence, is getting washed out by the leakage 
of a water-pipe that runs near it. The head of 
St. Joseph, it is sald, ‘‘ exista only asa remem- 
brance,’’ while the divine loveliness of the 
Virgin is fast fading away. The painting 
ought before this to have been removed toa 
safer place. 


.-.-The Lenox Gallery of Paintings, in this 
city, will be opened hereafter from 11 o’clock a, 
M. to4o’clock P.M. Tickets of admission must, 
as usual, be procured by written application 
to Mr. George H. Moore, the superintendent, 
at No. 1001 Fifth Avenue. Munkacsy’s pic- 
ture of ‘‘ Milton Dictating ‘ Paradise Lost’ to 
his Daughters ”’ is now in the gallery, after hay- 
ing been exhibited in various cities of Europe. 


.... Wilkie’s pictures in the National Gallery 
in London are suffering continuous and rapid 
deterioration, under climatic influences, and the 
stopping of the cracks and other appliances 
hardly stops it. It is proposed that the 
National Gallery shall have the most faithful 
copies possible made, so as to represent the 
peculiarities of the technique of Wilkie and 
other painters. 


....M. Félix Régamey has been entrusted by 
the French minister of fine arts with a com- 
mission to report on the organization of in- 
struction in design in the United States. We 
hepe that, if he makes any discovery here, he 
will let Americans be informed of it. 


...»The Gobelins, at Paris, offers a prize of 
three thousand dollars for the best design of a 
picture representing ‘‘The Genius of Art, Sci- 
ence, and Literature in Antiquity.” It will be 
reproduced in tapestry, to adorn the Mazarin 
Hall in the Naticaal Library. 


...-Recent excavations at Tegea, Greece, 
have brought to light a Doric temple seventy- 
one feet long by {fty-five in breadth. A num- 
ber of bronze ornaments were also found. 


..-. Cornell’s Magazine of Art has completed 
ite second year. It is a marvel of cheapness, 
and will enlarge next year, with no increase of 
price. 


.... A new edifice is building in the Botanic- 
al Garden of Rome, to hold the objects of ‘art 
discovered in the bed of the Tiber and on its 
banks. . . ‘ : 











o> 
Personalities, 

A MEMOIR has been written of the widow of 
Archbishop Tait, of Canterbury. She was a 
daughter of Archdeacon Spooner, and visited 
at Rugby when the present Archbishop was 
head master there. Dr. Sandford, Bishop of 
Gibraltar, says: 

“She was staying with us shortly after Dr. 
Tait had entered upon his duties as head mas- 
ter of Rugby School, and, when the work of 
the day was over, often would the head master 
be seen oping over to Dunchurch, to spend 
the eyening under my father’s roof. We used 
at es, after dinner, to read aloud Walter 
Scott’s novels or some other interesting 
book, and we all felt leasure when 
Catharine Spooner took the book. On 
one occasion we were reading ‘ Agathos,’ 
and she made a false quantity in pronouncing 
the Greek word ‘ Agape’ [love], and was set 


right by the head master. She was very pretty 
and ul in those sunny days, and, more- 
over, a sweetness, a freshness, and a charm 


of manner which were peculiarly attractive. 
She won the heart of every one at Dunchurch. 
Her lightest wish was law to my brother and 
myself. Nothing would we not have done to 
win a smile from her or a kindly word. Her 
engagement was glad news to the home-circle 
at the vicarage. My father, on hear- 
ing of the engagement, wrote to the head 
master that he was glad to find that he had 
taught Catharine the right way to pronounce 
‘ Agape.’ ” 

...-London Truth tells a story which we 
hope is truer than some of its sayings about 
the president of the French Republic. Unlike 
most official Frenchmen, he believes enough in 
his own country to invest in her funds, and the 
other day went to the Bank of France to re- 
ceive his dividends. He was already president 
of the Republic, yet he quietly placed himself 
in the queue and waited his turn, sandwiched 
between a petty employé and a green grocer’s 
wife. Suddenly a high official of the bank 
espied him ; but was scarcely able to believe 
his own eyes, and, when he did, almost fainted 
with horror. The president was forthwith ac- 
costed with all honors and bidden to quit 
the queue, that his money might be paid him at 
once. ‘‘Many thanks,” he answered. “But 
I really don’t mind waiting.” And the chief 
magistrate of the Republic—a true Liberal in 
every good sense of that word—quietly bided 
his time. The humblest citizen was not to lose 
a moment of time on bis account. 


...-Mr, Epes Sargent, of Boston, sends to 
Harper's Weekly a letter that he received from 
Hawthorne many years ago, introducing 
Thoreau. ‘‘ There is a gentleman,” so runs 
the letter, ‘‘in the town of the name of 
Thoreau, a graduate of Cambridge and a fine 
scholar, especially in old English literature ; 
but withal a wild, irregular, Indian-like sort of 
fellow, who can find no occupation fn life that 
suits him. He writes, and sometimes—often, 
for aught I know—very well indeed. In the 
Dialtor July there is an article on the natural 
history of this part of the country, which will 
give you an idea of him as a genuine and ex- 
quisite observer of Nature—a character almost 
as rare as that of atrue poet. He writes poetry 
also—for instance, ‘To the Maiden in the 
East,’ ‘ The Summer Rain,’ and other pieces in 
the Dial for October, which seem to be very 
careless and imperfect, but ae true as bird- 
notes.” 

...-A Chinaman named Charles Ar Showe, 
who may be of pure Celestial blood, though 
the name is mongrel, became a tea merchant 
in Boston thirty years ago, married an Ameri- 
can wife, grew wealthy, and mixed in culti- 
vated society. Lately he visited his native 
land, and, on returning, says to the Boston 
Herald: ‘ Everything in China seemed almost 
as strange to me as it didto me when I first 
came to Boston.’”” He found few social 
changes, however. ‘Individual taste, if it 
leads to a deviation from the set forms of 
society, is frowned down, and so long 4s this 
feeling is prevalent in China its people are 
slaves to custom, opinion and usage.” We 
believe it is he who, criticising a rival Ameri- 
can tea merchant, said: ‘“‘He runs about and 
does too much work that he ought to make 
his clerks do. He ought to put his legs on the 
table and think.” 

..-eCeotawayo says that there were not mor, 
than ten Zulus in the company that killed the 
Prince Imperial, and that nobody knew who he 
was until Lord Chelmsford’s demand came for 
the Prince’s sword. Cetawayo may be sent 
to St. Helena, though that is rather a prison 
for Napoleons than for killers of Napoleons, 
The nearest pronunciation we can well give to 
bis name is Ketchewabyo, with the accent on 
the third syllable. If one wishes to give it 
more exactly, he should replace the first letter 
C with a “‘click”’ or cluck, like that in geutly 
urging a horse. 

...-The latest personal gossip about the ex- 
Empress Eugenie is that she is going to Zulu- 
land, to pray on the spot where the Prince was 
killed. 

.s.G@eneral Sherman’s father named bis son. 
Tecumseh, because of « hearty admiration of 
the Indian statesman. 








Am interesting and useful sddress on 
such insects as injure books was read by Dr. 
Hagen to the American Library Association, at 
Boston, July 24. This has been supplemented 
by a paper read by Prof. J. O. Westwood, at 
the Sheffield meeting of the British Association. 
He passed in review the life history of the 
different species of insects which have been 
found to destroy books and printed papers, 
several of which were not noticed by Hagen. 
The caterpillars of the moth Aglossa pinguinglis, 
and also of s species of Depressaria, often 
injure books by spinning their webs between 
the volumes and gnawing small portions of 
the paper, with which to form their cocoons, 
Asmall mite (Cheyletus eruditus)is also found 
occasionally in books kept in damp places. A 
very minute beetle (Hypothenemus eruditus) 
formsits tiny burrows within the binding of 
books. Prof. Westwood states that Lepisma 
saccharina, the common “ bristle-tail,”” feeds 
on paper, and we have found this insect to do 
similar mischief inthis country. The insects 
which do the greatest amount of injury are 
Anobium pertinaz and A, striatum, commonly 
known as the death-watches, which burrow 
through books, even, it is recorded, drilling 
through a row of twenty-seven folio volumes. 
Various remedies for the destruction of these 
insects were mentioned, and especial notice 
was directed to a ‘Report of the Commission 
appointed to inquire into the Decay of Wood 
Carvings, and the means of preventing and 
remedying the effect of such decay,’’ issued 
by the Science and Art Department, in 1864. 
Prof. Westwood suggests as the best remedies 
washing with solution of corrosive sublimate 
in alcohol, exposing the books to the vapor of 
benzine or carbolic acid or hydrocyanic acid, 
or fumigating with burning sulphur. Placing 
the volumes under the exhausted receiver of 
an air-pump for an hour has been found suc- 
cessful by Dr. Hagen. Scattering Persian 
insect powder over the books might drive off 
or kill these insects. 


--Mr. Lockyer’s speculations as to the com- 
pound nature of our so-called elements are 
largely founded upon the existence of “‘ basic’’ 
lines, as he terms them, in their spectra ; lines, 
that is, which are common to the spectra of 
two or more substances and which he claims 
to have proved to be not due to any impur- 
ities in the materials dealt with. There may 
be some question as to validity of his proof of 
this; but, granting that, there is the further 
question whether the apparent coincidence of 
lines in the spectra of two different sub- 
stances—magnesium and fron, for instance—is 
really an exact coincidence or only a close 
approximation ; the lines occupying positions 
so near each other in the spectrum that an 
ordinary spectroscope will not separate them 
and forming ea close double line. A prelim- 
inary examination of the subject with a high 
dispersion shows that this is certainly the fact 
in several important cases, Thus both bs and 
ba, which hold conspicuous places in Mr. 
Lockyer’s list of basic lines—the first as basic 
to fron and titanium, the second to iron and 
magnesium—turn out to be very close double 
lines. There are so many instances of the 
sort already known that it will be necessary 
to re-examine all] these nominal coincidences 
with the highest attainable spectroscopic 
power. 

.-A summary of the characters of the fossil 
Rhinoceridsw of North America and their allies 
are given by Cope, in the “‘Bulletin’”’ of Hayden’s 
Survey. The rhinoceros was formerly repre- 
sented in this country by twelve species, whose 
fossil remains have been found in the Tertiary 
beds of the West, while five additional species 
have been distinguished which are more or less 
nearly allied tothe family. The line of forms 
constituting the group diverged at a compara- 
tively late period of geological time into two 
series, which are represented at the present 
day by the African and Indian species respect- 
ively; while, as Marsh has suggested, certain 
tapiroid animals, represented by the Lophio- 
dons, gave origin to the rhinoceros and its 
allies. Cope observes that a successive increase 
of size in the North American species has 
taken place with the advance of geological 
time. ‘‘Thus their probable ancestors of the 
genus Hyrachyus were the least of all; the 
Aceratheria of the White River formation 
were larger, the oldest (A. mite) being the 
smallest, and the later A. truquianum, of 
Oregon, being the largest. The species of 
the Loup River or Upper Miocene formation 
were all larger and were nearly equal to the 
large existing species. 


----Dr. Asa Gray notes in the Botanical 
Gazette that the Syracuse (N. Y.) Botanical 
Clab have collected forty species of ferns in- 
digenous to Onondaga Co., New York. Be- 
sides this large number of ferns, they have 
Giscovered for the first time in this country 
Zpipactis Helleborine, an orchid supposed hith- 





Tax character of the missionary news which 
is now coming from China gives reason for 
great hopefulness. It shows that the nation 
is beginning to listen to the missionaries and 
becoming interested in the message which 
those faithful men deliver. The use of threats 
or violence is becoming less and less frequent, 


the missionaries go everywhere preaching 
without molestation, and there is scarcely a 
village they visit where they do not have re- 
spectful hearers and an inquirer ortwo. Such 
is the burden of several letters in the Novem- 
ber number of the Missionary Herald. In the 
village of Shih Chia Tang, where in 1878 a 
heathen temple was turned over to Christian 
worship, there is now a church of forty-nine 
members, all of whom have been baptized 
within a year. In another village in the North 
China Mission of the American Board, Sandy 
Nest, there were last year two inquirers—one 
aman of means and influence, the other a 
stupid man. Both were baptized. Of No.1 
much was expected and he was invited to 
Tien-tsin to study. He did not respond; but 
the stupid man, Mr. Chang, from whom noth- 
ing was expected, presented himeelf, uninvited. 
But it was found that he could not learn. He 
returned to his village and lived faithfully ac- 
cording to his light. The respectable man was 
cut off because he would not renounce ances- 
tral worship and keep the Sabbath. Soon after 
Chang’s reception his wife and daughter-in- 
law were baptized. When the missionary vis- 
ited the village, recently, he found that every 
Sunday a considerable congregation gathered 
at Chang’s house. Chang could not instruct 
them; but they sang hymns together and 
talked “doctrine.”” Chang would not allow 
conversation on worldly subjects. Here a 
church of seventeen members now exists, and 
the missionary writes that ‘‘nowhere else 
did the candidates appear so well,’ ‘‘ observe 
batter order,” ‘show a better spirit,” or 
‘evince more desire to improve.’’ Mr. Smith, 
who visited this village in a tour he made with 
his wife, Miss Chapin, Mr. Goodwin, and some 
native helpers, writing of Chang’s work, 
says : ‘‘We hadexcellent audiences everywhere, 
even on week days.” At the village called 
“Number Seven’ there were eighteen candi- 
dates for baptism, of whom six were received. 
The Roman Catholics have made preparations 
for relief, in view of an expected famine in 
Shantung, and are drawing away a few of the 
converts by their offers of money, on condition 
that the recepients should become Roman 
Catholics, send their children to Catholic 
schools, and repay in the future part of the 
loan. Mr. Sprague, of Kalgan, writes of a 24- 
days’ visit to Yuh Cho, where there were four 
members. They preached and talked to audi- 
ences averaging a hundred a day, and many 
were interested Msteners. ‘‘We sofd,” he 
writes, ‘‘in all over one thousand books. It 
was a surprise to our faith and a pleasant dis- 
appointment that we, with our new helpers, 
were able to make known to so many the 
saving knowledge of grace. Thousands heard, 
many expressed {interest in learning the truth, 
and a few desired to unite with the church.” 


«eeeThe English Baptist Missionary pub. 
lishes reports admirable for the careful and 
minute information and statistics given of the 
various missions of the society. Each table of 
statistics gives for each station the number of 
missionaries, evangelists, stations and sub- 
stations, school-houses, baptiems, restorations, 
receptions by letter, deaths, dismissions, exclu- 
sions, withdrawals, European members, native 
members, inquirers, nominal native Christians, 
Sabbath services and hearers, week-day services 
and hearers, tracts and books sold, day schools, 
teachers and scholars, Sabbath-schools, teach- 
ers and scholars. We learn from the table for 
India that there are 8,040 native members, 383 
inquirers, 7,836 nominal native Christians, and 
2,086 scholars in the day schools. The bap- 
tisms for the year numbered 194, There are 40 
missionaries and 100 evangelists connected 
with the work in India. The summary for the 
past year shows that there are in all 31,581 
members, of whom 8,653 are in India, 653 in 
Ceylon, 108 in China, 881 in Europe, 187 in 
Africa, 4,215 in the West Indies, and 21,984 in 
Jamaica. The baptisms for the past year ag- 
gregated 2,438, distributed as follows: India 
194, Ceylon 23, China 81, Europe 159, Africa 
10, West Indies 144, Jamaica 1,827. In the 
various mission fields, except Jamaica, where 
the churches are entirely self-supporting, 
$36,675 was raised the past year, the great bulk 
of which ($26,780) was contributed in India. 
The eighty-seventh report is to be had at the 
ok ‘ouse, 19 e Street, Holborn, 

bh» q 

«e--The Rev. Mr. Clough, of the Baptist 
Telugu Mission in India, writes that of the 
many converts baptized at Ongole but few 





erto to be confined to Europe, 


have fallen away. great mass remain faith- 
ful. Another of 111 have been 
received by The has 


No writer, unless it be Mr. Henry Kiddle, 
has escaped the suspicion of plagiarism. 
..A music-seller announces in his window 


a sentimental song, ‘‘ Thou hast loved and left 
me,”’ for three cents, 


. Abstemiously and facetiously are said to 
be the only two words in which the vowels fol- 
low one another in alphabetical order. 


...-A tourist, new to the beer-drinking ways 
of the good people of Munich, asked the lady 
presiding at a bier-hall if her customers did 
not frequently become intoxicated. ‘‘Santa 
Maria, sir, they never get drunk; but they 
sometimes burst !’’ 


.-A curious sign has been adopted bya 
native baker in India, proud of his knowledge 
of English. ‘‘European loafer” is printed in 
large letters over his door, and the baker is 
evidently quite unaware of the colloquial un- 
complimentary meaning of the word. 


.---A little girl was puzzling herself about 
her transference from Heaven to this mundane 
sphere, and questioned her mother: ‘‘ Did God 
and the angels have a funeral when I came 
away?’ ‘I presume there was no funeral,’’ 
replied the mother. ‘ Well,’ said the child, 
“(I presume they all felt bad.’’ 


.-In the New Testament Revision Com- 
mittee it was proposed to get rid of the word 
‘“‘penny,’’ as giving a wrong idea of the Ro- 
man denarius, and to read ‘“‘he gave every 
man a denary.” But to this a witty dean 
objected that there might be confusion with a 
deanery, which poor and unlearned persons 
must not suppose can be got so easily. 


..-A& lawyer once asked the late Judge 
Pickens, of Alabama, to charge the jury that 
“itis better that ninety and nine guilty men 
should escape than that one innocent man 
should be punished.” “ Yes,’’ said the witty 
Judge, “I will give that charge ; but, in the 
opinion of the court, the ninety and nine guilty 
men have already escaped in thiscounty.” . 


..A teacher, endeavoring to familiarize a 
little girl with the various countries of the 
Western Hemisphere, with little evidence of 
success, finally asked: ‘‘If I were to bore a 
hole through the earth, and you were to go 
through at this end, where would you come 
out?’? “Come out?’ replied the child. 
“Why, I’d come out of the hole, Miss!" 


..-Two grammarians were wrangling the 
other day, one contending that it was only 
proper to say ‘“‘ My wages is high,” while the 
other noisily insisted that the correct thing 
was ‘“‘My wages are high.” Finally they 
stopped a day-laborer, and submitted the 
question to him. ‘‘ Which do you say ‘ Your 
wages is high’ or ‘Your wages are high?’ ”’ 
“Oh! off wid yer nonsense,”’ he said, resuming 
his pick. ‘‘ Yer nayther ov ye right. Me wages 
is low, bad luck to it.” 


...-A San Francisco Greenback paper says: 
* Money, like postage stamps, is purely a crea- 
ture of the law. There is no more necessity 
for intrinsic value in the money than there is 
in the postage stamp—no more reason for the 
scarcity of one than the other.’’ It is a won- 
der that nobody ever thought of that before. 
We didn’t suppose there was so much wisdom 
left in the world. The Vor Populi might have 
gone on with its parallel, and added that a 
dollar is also, just like the postage stamp, of 
no earthly value after it had been used. But 
perhaps that—” 


..The other day a gentleman tramp, with 
a stomach yearning for a picked-up meal, 
undertook to entera yard on Winder Street. 
A large, fierce dog stood at the gate to give 
him a hostile welcome, and, after vainly trying 
to propitiate the animal, the tramp called to a 
lad of ten, who was making a kite on the 
verandah : ‘“‘ Hey, sonny!’’ ‘Yes, I’m here.”’ 
was the reply. ‘‘Say, bub, call off yer dog.”’ 
“No use! No use!’ replied the lad. ‘Even 
if you got in here, Ma’s waiting at the kitchen- 
door with a kettle of boiling-hot water, Sarah’s 
working the telephone to’ git the police, and 
I’m here to holler ‘murder’ and wake up the 
whole street.” 


...-Says Josh Billings: Sum people marry 
bekase they think wimmin will be scarce next 
year, and live to wonder how the stock holds 
out. Sum marry to get rid of themselves, and 


play at and neither win. Sum marry for love, 
without a cent in their pocket, nor a friend in 


desperate, but is the strength of the game. 
Sum marry in haste, and then sit down and 
think it carefully over. Sum think it carefully 
over fust, and then set down and marry. No 
man kan tell jist what calico had made up her 
mind tew do. Calico don’t know berself. 
Dry goods cf all kinds iz the ohild of circum- 





sixty-nine pupils = y the normal fe 108, 


discover that the game was one that two can 


the world, nor a drop of pedigree. This looks 





: Ministerial Regi tint Register, 


ANDERSON, E., removes from Chicago to 
Richmond, Il. 

BARTO, C. E., Salem, N. J., resigns. 
BENEDICT, W. F., settles at Belmont, N. Y. 
BURGESS, Davin C., ord. at Newark, Mich. 
BURROWS, C. C., Swampscott, Mass., resigns. 
BUTTON, CHarLzes, Marquette, Mich., re- 
signs. 

CRAGIE, W. C., ord. at North Cambridge 
Mass. 

HARRIS, Cuarves E., ord. at Jackson, Mich. 
JOHNSON, CHaRLEs, ord. in Minnesota for 
missionary work among Norwegians. 
MALLORY, E. T., removes from South Brad” 
ford to Middlesex, N. Y. 

RANDALL, N. B., Providence, R. I., resigns. 
SILVER, D., Hamburgh, N. J., removes to 
Croton, N. Y. 

SNASHALL, J. MarsHALL, accepts call to 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 

TAYLOR, 8., removes from Bay City to Union. 
ville, Mich. 

TODD, A. H., removes from Newark Valley to 
Tioga Center, N. Y. 

UNDERWOOD, F. R., Oxford, N. C., resigns. 
WORCESTER, A. M., Cincinnati, O., resigns. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 
ABBOTT, Jacos, seriously ill at Farmington, 


Me. 
ADAMS, Grorasx B., accepts call to North- 


boro, Mass. 

CLIFT, Witu14m, declines call to Lisbon, 
Conn. 

CUSHING, CuRrisTorHER, D.D., Boston, Mass., 
is improving greatly in health. 


DAY, C. O., inst. at Williamsburgh, Mass. 

FISHER, Ws. P., inst. at Brunswick, Me. 

GULICK, Henry, called to Hancock, N. H. 

HALE, Joun E., engaged to supply Edgartown 
Mass., another year. 

HULLINGER, F. W., ord. at Dundee, Mich. 

HUMPHREYS, J. F., Yale Theo. Sem., ord. at 
Old Man’s Creek, Iowa City, Iowa. 

JONES, T. W., ——— accepts call to 
Saratoga Springs, N 

KYTE, JoserH Buxton, Me., accepts call to 
Haverhill, 2 

LEAVITT, J. G., New Gloucester, Me., called 
to Bay,City, 

LORD, T. N., Kittery, Me., resigns. 

OSBORNE, C. P., Southington, Conn., resigns. 

PITCHER, C. W., ee N. Y., who was 
about to enter the tpiscopal ministry, 
changes his mind. 


SCOTT, A. J., accepts call to Evanston, Ill. 


SLYTER, 8. 8., closes his labors at Eastman- 
ville and Lameat, Mich, 


WALKER, H. D., closes his pastorate et 
Bridgewater, a. 
LUTHERAN. 


BARTHOLOMEW, A. N., removes froin Lees- 
ville, O., to Chartiers’ Penn. 

FEGER, A. “3 ord. at Celina, O. 

FRASER, GroraE W., removes from Landis- 
ville, Penn., to Baxter Springs, Kan. 

GREENLOW, A. 8., received from Methodist 
ch. and inst. at Murphysboro, DL 

HARSHMAN, O. F., removes from Turtle 
Creek, Penn., to Carroll, O 

HENDERSON, J. W., accepts call to Mount 
Morris, I). 

JOHANSEN, J. M., ord. at Woodville, O. 

MAHLBERG, E., net. at Stendal, Ind. 

MYERS, W., removes from Turbotville, Penn., 
to Fayette, N. Y 

SCHMIDT, W., inst. at Gallipolis, O. 

SELL, D., removes from Chester to East Ber- 
lin, Penn. 

STOUGH, SaMvUEL, removes from Waterloo, 
Ind., to Gambia, O. 

WEIGLE, E. D., inst. at Littlestown, Penn. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


BIGGER, D. D., inst. at Tiffin, O. 
CAMPBELL, James R., supplies Tuckahoe, 
N. J. 


CULLEN, Henry, removes from Chicago, Ill., 
to Seymour, Iowa. 

— E. M., declines call to Longmount, 
Col. 


DUNN, A, called to Greenwood, Ind. 

EATON, THOMAS CHALMERS, Belvidere, Il, 
accepts call to First ch. , Erie, Pa 

FRAME, WattTERr B., accepts call to Hudson, 
Mich. 


HAMILTON, W. E., called to Rawlins, wy 

waiter t ag 
avannah , Mo. ., accepts pas- 

he % Twel th chure h, Baltimore, Md. 

LEFTWICH, J. T., D.D., inst. over First ch., 
Baltimore, Ma. 

LOYD, Joun E., South Ryegate, Vt., dis- 
missed. 

ae A., accepts call to Berwyn, 

enD 
MoCOMBER, W. W., called to Crestline, O. 


, & M. P., D.D., Waetgees Del., 
ae to Chambers ch., Philadelphia, 
Penn. 


SINCLAIR, ALEXANDER, inst. at Marion, O. 

SMITH, Lutues, Zanesville, O., resigns. 

STITES, W. Scort, Second eb., Pittsburgh, 
Penn., resigns. 

THOMAS, Weture E., ord. and inst. at Asb- 
ley, O. 
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TRIMBLE, Epws C., inst. at Seymour, Ind. 
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The Sunday-schoal, 


LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 16th. 


TIE LOVE OF THE FATHER.—I. Joan 1v, 
7—16. 


Notes. —“‘ Beloved."—Tlie personal address 
characterizes a new paragraph or subject. The 
apostle has not been speaking of love before 
in this chapter. The subject is taken up from 
verse 18 of the previous chapter. ** God is 
lore."—Love personified, love complete. ——— 
* In this was manifested.”"—It was before hid in 
the ming and plao of God. ** Only begotten 











_ Son "—A phrase which denotes that Christ {s 


in some peculiar way Son of God. ina way not 
ehared by anv of his creatures There is here 
no thought of the doctrine of the generation 
or eternal generation of theSon from the Fath- 
er.———"' if Gout so loved the world.” —It is not 
implied that there is any doubt on the subject. 
——"* Live thronvh him."—Not die in sin, 
and then in eternal suffering. € In this waa 
love."—Rather, the love; that of God, just 
spoken of. ———"' 7/.e propitiation.”—Through 
the death of Chri-t, which was God's offering 
for us. **No man hath seen God at any 
time."—Therefore, no man can have visible 
communion with him; but, by having his 
epirit of love, we can show that we live in his 
communion.———‘' Devause he hath given us of 
his Spirit."—The Spirit it Is by which we are 
led to have this mutual love for one another, 
and we know we have communion with God 
and are dwelline in him because we feel the 
love which his Snirit excites We have 
aven and do testify."—The apostles knew that 
thev were the esnrcial witnesses to that love of 
God in Jesus Christ which is mentioned in 
verse 10,———‘ Whoroerer shall confess. — 
God's cending his Son to save the world {s not 
enouch tosave the world The world must 
accept the salvation. Thie “ confession” of 
Christ as saviour means not merely a mental 
belief: but a belief so hearty that one can con- 
fess it. even if the confession bring all sorts of 
daneer and suffering, as it did, or micvht, in the 
time of John. “God is love."—This ts the 
reneatine of the truth laid down itn the first of 
the lesson. The statement fs there first made 
that we shon'd love because God fs love. This 
{stien developed and proved. Now, in t){s 
last verse, the arostie reperts the conclusicn 
proved that -God ts love, and that it is by 
dwelling in love that one dwells in God. 

Instruction.—Love ought to be, it is the test 
of Christian character. If people in the same 
church do not love one another, then they are 
not Christians. A church that quarrels and 
fights is not a Christian church. It is Satan’s 
church. If people in the same family quarrel 
and ficht an do not love one another, they 
had better brevk up and senarate and not call 
themselves one family any longer. 

We say sometimes that God ts truth ; or God 
fs holiness: or, as here, God ts love. All are 
true, for God is everything that is fool. 
When we say God ts holiness, then we are 
afraid of him, and wecry, as did Isaiah: ‘* Ah! 
woe fs me, for! am undone!” But when we 
see God as love, then we are encouraged, and 
we go to him to save us. 

We cannot tee God. We eannot hear his 
vo'ce. But we can know of his love by a bet- 
ter telling than that of any mere words. We 
can know the proof he has given of it in the 
death*of his Son. It may not seem so great a 
thing to us sometimes that God’s Son should 
for a few years have staid in the world; but 
the disciples knew what it was They saw his 
suffering; they fclt what was his condescen- 
sion. They were witnesses of his agonies and 
death. Thev knew that the love of God was 
berond words to tell it. 

God’s love came first. Then follows ours. 
Tlis love always leads the way. Love has tts 
so''rce in him, so that those that love are his 
children. It micht have been easy for him to 
love us if we had been lovely; but he first 
loved us when we were not deserving of love. 
“While we were yet siuners Christ died for 
us,” 

God's love for us first must lead us tn crati- 
tude to love hin, an] then to love one an- 
other. If we love God, we cannot help loving 
those that love God. If the sun’s attraction 
should draw the planets to itself, then the 
nearer they came to the sun the nearer they 
would come to each other. On Sunday morn- 
inz, when people start from all over town to 
come to church, the nearer they get to the 
church the nearer they get to each other. If 
we fec] God's love, we must love one another. 

That we may feel this love, we should ever 
pray for God's Spirit to dwell in our hearts, 
That will help us fn this temper of love. 

Those that love God and his fon Jesus 
Christ shculd confess {t. They should tell 
People about ft. They should not be ashamed 
of it. They should join the Church, so that 
folks ean know where they belong. If welove 
Christ so much that we are glad, folks should 
hnow it; then God dwells in us and we in God, 


















‘Literature, 


The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week” 
wt!! be considered by us an equivalent to thetr pub- 
Ushers for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us tn the selection of works 
Sor further notice. 


MERBERT SPENCER'S DATA OF 
ETHICS.* 


BY PRESIDENT NOAH PORTER, D.D., LL.D. 








Tarts last volume from Mr. Spencer is the 
first half of the treatise which is to con- 
clude his ‘‘System of Synthetic Philoso- 
phy.” In order to finish this before the 
possible termination of his activity as a 
writer, he has postponed for a time the 
completion of his ‘‘ Principles of Sociol- 
ogy,” of which the first only of three vol- 
umes has been finished. His previous writ- 
ings have also given evidence that he has 
greatly at heart the treatment of ethics ina 
scientific way. The treatment and the dic- 
tion of the present volume indicate that the 
author's vigor of thought and command of 
illustrations and resources of style are still 
at their best. Many who wholly reject his 
philosophical theory, in gencral and 
special, in foundation and superstructure, 
will be forward to express their obligations 
to him as a stimulating and instructive 
writer, and their admiration, not unmixed, 
indeed, with wonder, at the daring, if not 
the temerity, of his attempt to reconstruct 
the past history of the universe and to fore- 
tell its future destiny, while he seems to 
deny that the thoucht or thinkers that 
could interpret it had ever before appeared 
until the unknowable force evolved in 
himself an agent adequate to the service. 

The theme is, of course, scientific ethics, 
or cthics as possible and explicable on the 
theory of evolution. He is frank enough 
to say, after a few prcliminarics, that ‘‘ we 
have to enter on the consideration of moral 
phenomena as phenomena of evolution”; 
and, ‘‘if the entire visible universe has 
been evolved; if the solar system as a 
whole, the earth as a part of it, the life in 
general which the earth bears, as well as 
that of each individual organism; if the 
mental phenomena displayed by all crea- 
tures up to the highest, in common with the 
phenomena presented by aggregates of 
these highest—if one and all conform tothe 
laws of evolution, then the necessary im- 
plication is that those phenomena of con- 
duct in these highest creatures with which 
morality is concerned also conform.” The 
same view is expressed more concisely and 
forcibly in the definition: ‘‘ Ethics has for 
its subject-matter that form which univers- 
al conduct assumes during the last stages of 
its evolution.” The doctrines thus ex- 
pressed continually appear and reappear 
from the beginning to the end of the vol- 
ume. In the illustration and enforcement 
of it the author does, indeed, discuss many 
other aspects of ethics, general and special. 
Not a few of the current theories are crit- 
icised more or less fully and subjected to a 
keen analysis. Not a few very profound 
remarks are made, both speculative and 
practical, upon sundry ethical questions; 
but every one of these criticisms and dis- 
cussions is so managed as to bring us up to 
the one single solution which the author 
has at heart—viz., a solution in terms of ev- 
olution. Provided this is reached, the 
author seems content, even though the £0- 
lution seems to create ten difficulties where 
it removes one for every reader who docs 
not swear by the evolution metaphysics, 

We do not propose to give either an 
analysis ora criticism of the argument of 
the volume. Either would ocewpy greater 
space than a newspaper will allow. We 
must content ourselves with stuting as best 
we may the views of the author upon a few 
cardinal points. We shall endeavor to con- 
fine ourselves to the statement of what he 
artually teaches, avoiding, #0 far as possi- 
ble, giving our impressions of what he 
ought to say as the logical consequence of 
his philosophy. 

The author does not ask nor seek to 
answer what Evolution is. Every reader ts 
supposed not only to be able to define it, 
but to be able to give the reasons for its 
truth. That is, he is supposed to have mas- 
tered the discussions in the earlier bulky 
volumes of the so-called Synthetic Philoso- 
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phy+viz.; the First Principles, the: Princi- 
ples of Biology, the Principles of Psychol- 
ogy, and the unfinished Principles of 
Sociology. We fear that many of the 
students of the Sociology and the Ethics 
will not, in fact, have complied with these 
conditions, and will be more or less unpre- 
pared tounderstand and appreciate theappli- 
cations of and the references to these funda- 
mental principles which constitute the 
larger part of the Ethics. Possibly it may 
turn out to be true, however, that those 
who have not studied this fundamental 
philosophy in definition and proof will be 
more ready to accept it than those who 
have. Ourown experience has been that 
the speediest and most radical cure of the 
Spencerian metaphysics is found in the 
study of the speculative parts of it, while 
the student who limits his reading to the 
application of it by the author in such a 
volume as the present may accept the fre- 
quent and confident reference to principles 
which are far from being proved as ‘‘ con. 
firmations strong as proof from Holy Writ,” 
and iteration and reiteration of such phrases 
as the only scientific method and the like as 
self-evidencing as geometic axioms, 

Leaving ull the preliminary metaphysics 
out of the question, we inquire, first, what 
does the author teach in respect to the sub. 
ject matter of ethical judgments; or, in 
other words, what is that of which men 
affirm right and wrong? The answer is 
promptly given. Jt is conduct. This seems 
promising. But what isconduct? After a 
metaphysical fourish about wholes and parts 
and organisms, he answers in the plainest 
possible English: It isa kind of action—viz., 
an action which negatively is not purpose- 
less, Weexpect, of course, that the next 
thing he will say is that it is purposed 
action. But he does no such thing. Why 
we cannot conjecture, unless a purposed 
action would seem to imply a. voluntary 
action. But evolutionism does not provide 
for will or voluntarioess. Perhaps, also, 
the term might imply intelligence or reason, 
which would also not be in accordance 
with the terminology, perhaps not with the 
teachings of evolutionism. At all events, 
the author seems to be averse to plunge into 
the heart of his subject; and so he backs 
around into the apriori road.of a very high 
generalization, in order that he may have a 
basis broad enough for the emergence of his 
successive differentiations; or, to use acom- 
parison which is almost too trifling for so 
solemn a business, in order that the juggler 
may have a sleeve wide enough to re- 
ceive all thathe purposes to draw out of 
it. He does, however, venture to assert 
that conduct is acts adjusted to ends, 
but not, be it noticed, acts voluntarily or 
intelligently adjusted to ends. The defini- 
tion, such as it is, is subjected to another 
analysis, and the profound remark is 
reached ‘‘that conduct with which moral- 
ity is not concerned passes into conduct 
which is moral or immoral, by small degrees 
and in countless ways.” In other words, 
moral conduct can be evolved from conduct 
that‘is not moral, ‘‘ Complete comprehen- 
sion of conduct {is not to be obtained by 
contemplating the conduct of human beings 
only. We have to regard this as a part of 
universal conduct, conduct as exhibited by 
all living creatures,” To which his logic 
compels us to add: and by all creatures not 
Uving. Then he subjoins: ‘‘ We must in- 
terpret the more developed by the less de- 
veloped.” 

Whercupon, with this justification, he 
proceeds to follow out the evolution of 
conduct for a few successive stages. He 
does not begin with the “conduct” of star. 
dust, nor of the nebulous masses, as we 
should expect he would; but starts with the 
conduct of the lungs and the heart and pro- 
ceeds to that of the infucoria, the molluscs, 
the vertebrates, of man the wild and man the 
civilized, and finding in these progressive 
examples of structure and function more 
and more highly developed, 

We ought to observe that, in laying this 
broad and deep foundation of definition to 
provide for evolution, the writer ‘‘ builded 
better than he knew,” in that he recognizes 
distinctly ends and adjustments, as relations 
to be assumed in Nature. But, in so doing, 
he assumes thé presence and authority of 
the much questioned and greatly scouted 
Final Cause, of which evolutionists are 





especially shy, but for which they stand to 






the most: pressing nced to assume a priori. 

Leaving the question What is the kind 

of action which we call moral? the author 
asks next, Why do we call such conduct 
good or bad? and from a variety of well- 
chosen examples shows that actions are 
good or bad according as they are well or 
ill adjusted to ends. But all ef asudden 
he bethinks himself that he is not on the 
right track, and hastens to say that ‘‘the 
foregoing exposition shows that the conduct 
to which we apply the name good is the 
relatively more evolved, and that bad is the 
name we apply to conduct which is relative- 
ly Iess evolved.” After dwelling on this 
point for a few sentences, he forgets all 
about evolution, and takes upa long and 
In many respects a very able discussion, 
which is altogether in the line of ordinary 
thinkers, as to whether there is any end of 
good proposed for or attainable by man, in 
which he decides or the side of the optimists, 
and contends that natural good—or, as he 
calls it, agreeable feeling—is such an end, 
and that conduct is estimated as right or 
wrong according as it is or is not adjusted 
or, as many would say, docs or does not 
tend to promote this good. Ile dwells upon 
this point at very great length, reviewing 
very carefully the four several classes of 
ethical systems, of which the cardinal ideas 
are respectively these: (1) the character of 
the agent, (2)the nature of his motive, (3) the 
quality of his deeds, (4) the results, and 
decides for the latter. In all this there is 
no mention of evolution, but an analysis 
in the ordinary way of the standards of 
right and wrong. After devoting some 45 
pages to this skirmishing, he gravely in- 
forms us that it is nothing other than skir- 
mishing and wholly unscientific, and we 
must now prepare for a nal settlement of 
the question what are right and wrong 
by the evolution philosophy; and, 
inasmuch as conduct has four as- 
pects—the physical, the biological, the 
psychological, and the sociological—we 
must study these four to discover when 
conduct is sufficicntly evolved in these four 
aspects to be moral, and when, being moral, 
he should say—but we think he does not 
say—it is sufficiently evolved to be right or 
fails to be sufficiently evolved to be wrong. 
Tried by this tcst, we find that moral con- 
duct, physically considered, is coherent, 
definite, increasingly heterogencous, and 
tending toward equilibrium, Of course, it 
is jmplied that the physical environment 
must also be sufficiently evolved to make 
these physical characteristics possible. 
We find no objection to assenting to the 
proposition that, given the sufficiently 
favorable conditions, the physical conse- 
quences or criteria of right conduct will 
be highly developed; but that greater co- 
herence, or definiteness, or heterogencous- 
ness, or tendency to cquilibrium, as physical 
characteristics, would be the signs of this 
progress we fail to sec. The oddity of 
this theory seems to have impressed the 
author himself; for he remarks, at the 
end of this part of the discussion: ‘‘Even 
to readers of preccding volumes, and 
sti] more to other readers, there will 
seem a strangeness or even an absurdity in 
this presentation of moral conduct in phys- 
ical terms, It has been needful to make 
it, however, Jf"—if, indeed@—‘'that redis- 
tribution of matter and motion constitut- 
ing evolution goes on in all aggregates, its 
laws must be fulfilled in the most developed 
being, as in every other thing, aud his 
actions, when decomposed into motions, 
must exemplify its laws. This we find 
that they do. There is an entire corre- 
spondence between moral evolution and 
evolution as physically defined.” The 
sense of absurdity will not so easily be set 
aside In the minds of all readers. Some of 
them wil be compelled to reverse the argu- 
ment of the author in the form of the re- 
ductio ad absurdum, and conclude that con- 
sequences so absurd as some of these state- 
ments prove the premises to be merely fan- 
ciful. 

Passing over the biological, psycholog- 
ical, and sociological criteria of conduct as 
right or wrong, we inquire, next: What does 
Mr. Spencer teach as to the nature of a moral 
agent? Does he require that he should be 
intelligent? Tecertainly in no placeasserts 
this. Much, if not all, his analysis and his 
reasoning would seem to imply that he does 





not require it. The tenor of his argument 












and many of his illustrations would justify 
the conclusion that conduct of any kind, 
whether intelligent or not, may be moral. 
Highly developed functions and structure 
are all that are required; but it is nowhere 
asserted nor does the logic require that in- 
telligence is an essential element in « 
moral agent. 

His definition of mind helps us very little 
toward a conclusion: ‘Mind consists of 
feelings and the relations of feelings. By 
composition of the relations and ideas of 
relations intelligence arises.” If mind is 
the agent or “structure,” and intelligence 
is the function, it is not easy to see how 
“feelings and the relations of feelings” can 
achieve the ‘composition of the relations 
and ideas of relations.” 

Is the agent emotional? That can 
acarcely be denied, in the light of the defi- 
nition just given of mind. But if we 
assume that mind is essential, must it be 
voluntary? This question is not asked by 
Mr. Spencer in all this treatise, much less 
is it answered. The entire theory of evo- 
lution does not provide for the possible 
“emergence” of voluntariness at any 
stage of theprocess. The nearest approach 
to a recognition of what are commonly 
called acts of volition is on pp. 104, 105. 
“The mental process by which the adjust- 
ment of acts to ends is effected, and which 
becomes the subject-matter of ethical judg- 
ments, is divisible into the rise of a feeling 
or feelings constituting the motive and the 
thought or thoughts through which the mo- 
tive is shaped and finally issues in action.” 
A mental process is here spoken of and an 
adjustment, but not a hint is given that the 
process or adjustment here spoken of is an 
act of volition. 

Is the moral agent personal? Does he 
find a law for himself, or impose its behests 
upon himself and claim for them the re- 
spect of others? Does he suffer remorse or 
self-approbation? Does he have a feeling 
or discernment of obligation? The last of 
these questions is the most important and 
in a sense comprehends the others. Mr. 
Spencer does not recognize personality in 
any sense whatever, either in name or in fact, 
as the condition of the lowest or the acci- 
dent of the highest powers of moral activ- 
ity. Indeed, personality is a conception 
which is utterly foreign to any and every 
part of his theory, as it logically should be. 
This grand and damning defect will one 
day be discovered and confessed, when the 
factitious glamour which now invests it is 
dispelled. The sense of obligation, how- 
ever, is recognized as an important factor 
in moral phenomena. The attempt to ex- 
plain and account for it may be found in § 
46, pp. 124—129. The germ of it he finds 
in the teachings of experience, that ‘‘guid- 
ance by feelings which refer to remote and 
general results is usually more conducive to 
welfare than guidance by feelings to be 
more immediately gratified.” To this must 
be added ‘‘another element, the element of 
coerciveness,” which comes from the forms 
of restraint which civilization has de- 
veloped —‘‘the political, religious, and 
social”; that is, in plain English, the coer- 
cive element, moral obligation, is derived 
from the fear of punishment, either divine, 
civil, or social. This is the old theory of 
Hobbes, against which the author protests 


in another part of his treatise, differing 


from it by the shadowy feature that these 
forms of restraint being usually associated 
with the feelings with respect to the remoter 
effects of conduct also, ‘cause a vague 
sense of moral compulsion.” This, how- 
ever, ‘‘implies the tacit conclusion, which 
will be to most very startling, that the sense 
of duty or moral obligation is transitory, 
and will diminish as fast as moralization 
increases.” This is certainly true if the 
sense of obligation is no more than Spencer 
conceives it to be; but the ‘‘conclusion” 
ought to ‘‘startle” Mr. Spencer into the 
inquiry whether his explanation of it is sat- 
isfactory. 

We observe, however, that on one occa- 
sion the word “self-compulsion” escapes 
him, which is nowhere provided for, either 
in his psychological analyses or his ethical 
definitions. 

Mr. Spencer is, if possible, less success- 
ful in the adjustment of his theory to prac- 
tical exigencies than he is in the logic of 
his speculations. In the several chapters 
which he devotes to the duties which 
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we owe to ourselves and to others, to the 
conflicts which seem to arise between the 


two and to the adjustment of the same, 
he fails to seize the fundamental truths 


primarily and in one sense altogether in 
the intention, as a voluntary disposition, 
and that, consequently, no conflict is possi- 
ble between virtuous self-love and the 
love of others as voluntary states; that, 
while it is impossible that our natural or 
involuntary sensibilities with respect to 
ourselves should not differ from those 
which regard others, yet in the specific 
actions which we should perform to either 
we must be decided by varying circum- 
stances and varying relations. Mr. Spencer 
does not recognize the voluntary at all. He 
does not recognize the disposition or pre- 
vailing impulse as alone and the seat of 
moral good or evil, but contemplates noth- 
ing but the act; and so he puzzles himself 
with questions which he finds it very diffi- 
cult to answer—as, whether it is not a man’s 
duty to do and care more for himself than 
for others, and whether he ought in any case 
to overlook himself—and takes abundant 
occasion to sneer at Christian morality, on 
the one hand, because it so often morose 
and self-crucifying, and, on the other hand, 
because it professes so often and so earnest- 
ly to be so unselfish, and yet is notori- 
ously so grasping and so merciless. Many 
of these difficulties ought to be easily an- 
swered by a well-instructed Sunday-school 
scholar; and we are led to infer from Mr. 
Spencer's failures that as a boy he pre- 
ferred his mathematical theorems to his 
Sunday-school lessons. 

His frequent contemptuous references to 
the mistakes of his fellow-countrymen (we 
had almost said his fellow-Christians, but 





we refrain from using any appellations 
that might be offensive) are, to say the 
least, in bad taste, and show bad breeding, 
if they do not indicate a bad temper. We 
are inclined, however, to refer them to a 
certain lofty superciliousness, which seems 
native to precocious youth, especially one 
given to mathematical studies, and to the 
acrid bigotry with which a certain class of 
physicists set off their atheistic antago- 
nisms againstithe unthinking and illiberal 
temper of many who call themselves Chris- 
tians. Whatever the explanation may be, 
the fact is patent enough that Mr. Spencer 
seems ignorant of the first principles which 
a philosopher ought to discern in the Chris- 
tian system. 

We find nowhere in the volume any rec- 
ognition of wrong in conduct, only of de- 
fect, or maladjustment; no place for self- 
condemnation, no occasion for punishment 
proper as founded on ill desert, or justified 
by the conviction of wrong intention or 
wicked conduct, as, indeed, there ought to 
be none, in a psychology which is material- 
istic anda philosophy that is mechanical 
and necessitarian. 

That a writer who is confessedly atheis- 
tic in his philosophy should argue against 
theism as anthropomorphic or reject it as 
unsatisfactory would be expected as a 
matter of course; but that he should as- 
sume that belief in God as a person is 
sufficiently explained by tracing it back to 
the primitive belief that a dead man’s ghost 
leaves the body in the form of vapor 
seems rather an extemporaneous way of 
disposing of a faith that has awakened the 





grandest conceptions and stimulated to the 
noblest emotions amamg the thinkers of 
other times. 

Now and then an utterance escapes this 
generally consistent and circumspect writer 
which indicates either that he does not 
understand the reach and application of 
his own fundamental principles, or that his 
better judgment and intuitive convictions 
are stronger than his favorite theories and 
his whimsical analogies. On page 171 we 
find the following language: ‘‘If for the 
divine will, supposed to be supernaturally 
revealed, we substitute the naturally re- 
vealed end toward which the power mani- 
fested through evolution works, then, since 
evolution has been and is still working 
toward the highest life, it follows, etc.” 
«The doctrine that perfection or excellence 
of Nature should be the object of pursuit 
is in one sense true, for it tacitly recognizes 





that ideal form of being which the highest 
life implies and to which’ evolution tends.” 






In these sentences we do not find the 
avowal of the theistic creed; but we do 
find the confession of all the principles that 
are essential to a theistic and even a Chris- 
tian philosophy. We have first of all the 
doctrine that an end controls the move- 
ments of Nature and controls them su- 
premely, by which the dominion of blind 
force is denied and the doctrines of a strug- 
gle for existence and the survival of the 
fittest are both set aside. Agnosticism also, 
which Spencer has prided himself that 
he has philosophically demonstrated, is 
here distinctly and solemnly recanted in 
the words which describe ‘‘the Power” 
(usually designated in the Spencerian dia- 
lects as the unknowable) ‘‘as manifested 
through evolution,” and the end for which 
he acts is spoken of as ‘naturally re- 
vealed.” Some of these terms and phrases 
seem taken from Paul’s arguments on the 
possibility of knowing God by the light of 
Nature, in Romans i, 19, 20. The asser- 
tion that ‘‘ the highest life” is an ‘‘ ideal 
form of being,” and that this is ‘‘ perfection 
or excellence of Nature,” are almost 
Platonic in their meaning and their ter- 
minology, and imply a philosophy that 
has no affinities with the materialistic asso- 
ciationalism that Spencer ordinarily pro- 
fesses. is 

Inconsistencies like these are not uncom- 
mon in the writings of Spencer. They do 
not, however, tend to exalt him in the esti- 
mation of those who regard a decent co- 
herence of logic as an important, if not 
an essertial ground for confidence in one 
who puts forth such extraordinary claims 
and aspires to the honor of being the orig- 
inator of anew philosophy of science and 
of practice. . 

VALE COLLEGE. 
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It is an evidence of enterprise when a 
publisher enters the lists as his own rival, re- 
placing the best book in the market by a still 
betterone. This is what Harper & Brothers have 
now done a second time in their Harper's Latin 
Dictionary, which will replace their ‘‘Andrews’s 
Latin Dictionary,’ as their new Liddel] and 
Scott’s Greek Lexicon replaces the old. This 
new Latin dictionary isa revision, enlarged and ° 
in great part rewritten, of Andrews’s lexicon, 
which was itself mainly a translation from the 
German of Freund. It has been in hand for 
some years, and the first two hundred pages 
are prepared by Dr. Charles Short, of 
Columbia College, and the remaining eigh- 
teen hundred by Mr. Charlton T. Lewis. 
What Andrewe’s dictionary especially needed 
was to be brought up to the level of pres- 
ent scholarship in the matter of compara- 
tive philology. It was prepared originally by 
Freund, before the science had been fairly de- 
veloped, and, while the German lexicographer 
had collected from Latin writers a magnificent 
body of facts about the uses of words, he had not 
the material whence to show the origin of words. 
Inexamining this new dictionary, we turn first, 
therefore, to the paragraphs in brackets at the 
beginning of the space given to each word, to 
see the “derivation,” and we are abundantly 
satisfied that there is here given precisely what 
the student needs, and all that is to be learned 
from such essential works as Corssen’s “ Aus- 
sprache,”” Fick's ‘* Vergleichende Worterbuch,” 
Pott’s ‘‘ Htymologische Forschungen,” and Cur- 
tius’s ‘‘Grundziige der Griechischen Htymolo- 
gic.” As illustration, take the new article on 
*9, Do,” the do used only in composition, as 
in condo, subdo, etc., and meaning not tovive, 
but to put. The book gives constant proofs of 
the great care with which this portion of the 
task has been accomplished, correcting numer- 
ous errors in Andrews and adding countless 
trustworthy derivations. A similar care has 
been exercised over the forms of the words, 
the true spelling (as of Vergilius for Virgilius, 
pelex for pellex, Parnasus for Farnassus, and 
many others). The definitions are fuller than 
ever, perhaps too full in the case of some 
added by Professor Fischer, of New Bruns- 
wick, though we should not know what to 
omit. And, finally, what is of great import- 
ance to the student, the typography is ex- 
tremely distinct, the words defined are in a 
heavy black type, that easily catches the eye, 
and the paper is thin and firm, so that the book 
is not too bulky for a study-table. Itis likely 
to command the English and American market 
for the next twenty years. We are proud to 
see that it is adopted by the University Press 
of Oxford. 


....We have received the October number 
of The Oriental Church Magazine, which has a 
unique position among our quarterlies, as being 
the organ of the Orthodox Greek Church of 
Russia. Although that Church has in no 
portion'of’this country, unless it be Alaska, 
any adherents except native Russians visiting 
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here, yet the editor, Rev. Bjerring, chaplain at 
this port, is doing a thost creditable work in 


_ making his Chureh so favorably known in this 


country. His object appears to be, with no 
polemical or proselyting purpose, to make bet- 
ter known the character of that Church and to 
record the spiritual progress of the Russian 
Empire, and also to promote a friendly polit- 


‘feal feeling between our republic and the Rus- 


sian Empire. Certainly the showing he makes 
for his Church and country is a very favorable 
one. In this number we notice fewer religious 
articles than in the two previous ones. ‘‘The 
Baptismal Service of the Greek Church” {s 
described. Other articles are on “ Russia’s 
Great Poet, Alexander Pushkin,” and ‘‘ Rus- 
sia’s Contributions to Arctic Research "—an 
excellent paper. The paper on “ Modern Spirit- 
ualism ’’ ought to be of use in Ru: °', where 
one or two of our American mediums have had 
an undeserved success. 


.... We have on our table some little volumes 
of a devotional nature. The Presence of Christ, 
by ‘Anthony W. Thorold, Lord Bishop of 
Rochester, is an expangjon of the ideas of the 
twenty-third psalm and is a choice little book. 
The Name of Jesus and other poems, by Caroline 
M. Noel, form a little volume of rare excel- 
lence. Kept for the Master's Use is a little 
prose work by Frances Ridley Havergal, which 
was finished but just before her death. All 
these are published in beautiful style by A. D. 
F. Randolph & Co. Carter & Bros. publish 
The Brook Besor, words for those who must 
tarry at home, by Dr. Andrew A. Bonar. It is 
pervaded by the tenderest but most earnest 
spirit. With these may be classed In the 
Volume of the Book, by the Rev. George F. Pente- 
cost, a book containing some of the choicest 
thoughts of this well-known evangelist. It is 
one which the Christian may read with deep 
enjoyment and great benefit. 

....We have received parts VII to X of 
Houghton, Osgood & Co.’s luxurious edition 
of Longfellow’s eomplete works. There will 
be thirty parts in all, very elegantly and pro- 
fusely illustrated. Each of these numbers, of 
thirty-two pages each, has one full-page en- 
graving, and about eighteen smaller pictures” 
interspersed with the text, the engravings 
being by our best artists. These are cheap, in 
this large quarto form, for half a dollar. 
These numbers include the whole of ‘ Hia- 
watha’’ and begin ‘‘ The Courtship of Miles 
Standish.’’ 

....A very entertaining book and a valuable 
help to the understanding of certain portions 
of Scripture is The Musicof the Bible, by John 
Stainer (Cassell, Petter & Galpin), containing 
the substance of a series of articles in the ‘Bible 
Edueator.”” It gives a full account of the 
musical instruments mentioned in the Bible, 
with exemplifications of the ancient Jewish 
ideas of music; the whole being compared 
with the music of ancient and medieval times. 
The book is copiously illustrated and is well 
worth reading. 

.... We have before us A Short History of the 
English Bible, by J. M. Freeman, D.D., published 
by Phillips & Hunt, as one of their Normal Out- 
line Series—a little book whieh gives in brief 
compass the story of the translations and the 
translators of our English Scriptures. In the 
same series we have the Outlines of Christian 
Ethics, by Prof. John P. La Croix, of Ohio 
Wesleyan University—an abstract of the 
principles of moral science. This series of 
books is an attractive one. " 


....In the volume published by the Ameri- 
can Sunday-school Union on Anglo-American 
Bible Revision we have a series of articles by 
members of the American Revision Committee, 
which will give the reader a very clear idea of 
the need there {s for a revision of our present 
version of the Scriptures, and also of the plans 
on which the revision now in progress is con- 
ducted. Though intended for the most part 
to meet a present need, the little volume is one 
of premanent value. 


....Charles Reade’s ‘Christie Johnstone” 
and Leigh Hunt’s ‘‘ Table-Talk”’ are the latest 
issues of Appleton’s little paper New Handy- 
Volume Series. 

...-Harper & Brothers’ Franklin Square Li- 
brary is rapidly increasing its cheap issues. 
No. 81 is Dinah Maria Craik’s ‘Young Mrs. 
Jardine.” 

....Prof. John E. Earp’s Questions on Ger 
man Grammar, with Exercises, is brief and 
good. (Hitchcock & Walden.) 





LITERARY NEWS. 


R. Worthington announces “ Aunt Char- 
lotte’s Nursery Book,’ a holiday gift for young 
children. {tis printed on extra thick paper, 
with full-page illustrations. — The letter-press 
begins with rhymes to impress the letters of 
the alphabet, and includes simple stories and 
poems. 

Am new Sunday-school books to be 
sieee ttle fall by Robert Carter & Brothers 
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are a new book, “ WasIright?” by the author 
of “Christie’s Old Organ”; and a story, 
** Hester Trueworthy’s Royalty '’ by Mrs. Prof. 
Robbins, a daughter of Moses Stuart, of An- 
dover, author of “ Win and Wear.” 


The Harpers are soon to issue in their “‘ Half- 
Hour Series” a selection of Dr. T. Dunn En- 
glish’s poems, under the title of “‘ American 


Ballads.” 
——— 
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For Advertisements of Newspapers and Pe- 
stodicals see page 18. 








A Valuable Book for Family Use. 


Electricity as a Medicine, 


ITS MODE OF APPLICATION. 
By JOHN IVES, M.D. 
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JOHN T. IVES, Jr., 
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The Archeology of ao eany County, Ohto. 
By J. P. MACLEAN. 


18mo. 100 Mlustrations. Cloth. $1.50, 


BENNER'S PROPHECIES 


of Future Bro ant Downs of Prices of Pig Iron, Hogs’ 


Corn, and Provisio: 
By ‘SAMUEL BENNER, 
an Ohio Farmer. 
24mo. saaneremaahatie 1870. Cloth. §1.00. 
MISS McLAUGHLIN’S CHINA PAINTING. A 
Practical of Hard 


cont enoes ® 4 the Decoration 
Boards 


. 8q.1 
MRS. TILDEN’S oo. AND GRETCHEN’'S 
CHRISTMAS. “It is the prettiest, srrertest, 
and best Christmas story I ever rm 
neeus Prime. 8q.12mo. Cloth,............... 
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REEMELING WINEMAREE'S MANUAL. “gas 
MANSFIELD’S PERSONAL MEMO) Social, 
Political, and Literary. 1803—1 12mo.... 


HASSAUREK’S SECRET OF THE ANDES. An 
Historical 12mo. 


BURT'S vAR EAST. Letters from Egypt, Pal- 
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HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY. 


The publishers of this journal propose to furnish 
the boys and girls of America with a first-class illus- 
trated weekly, full of amusement and instruction, at 
8 price which will place its advantages within the 
reach of every family in the country. 

It will contain attractive serial stories, beautiful 
illustrations, short tales, poems, anecdotes, sketches 
of foreign countries, narratives of daring and adven- 
ture, suggestions for games and athletic exercises, 
wit and humor, Editor’s Post-office Box, etc.; in 
short, everything that can stimulate and satisfy the 
intellient curiosity of boys and girls. Every effort 
will be made to furnish variety and to make each suc- 
cessive number more attractive than its predecessor. 

Harper's Youne Prorie will be issued every Tues- 
day, beginning on the 4th of November, 1870, 


TERMS. . 


Four Cents a Number. 





, 080 free. 

Subscriptions may begin with any number. Wen 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber desires to commence with the number 
issued after the receipt of order. 

Remittances should be made by Post-office Money- 
order or Draft, to avoid risk of loss. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 
PRAyKLIN Square, Nsw Yorx. 





HARPER’S PERIODICALS 
FOR 1880. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year, .....00000000+.Q4 OO 
HARPER'S WEEELY, lalla 
HARPER'S BAZAR, M  secseccccccecces 400 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year....... oo 150 


INDUCEMENTS FOR 1880 ONLY. 


a” Thirteen Numbers of Hanrzn’s Youne Peoria 
will be furnished gratuttously te every yearly eub- 
soriber to HARPER’s WEEKLY for 1880; or, HARrER’s 
Youne Peortz and Harper's Weex Ly will be sent to 
any address for one year, commencing with the first 
Number of HaBrer’s WEEELY for January, 1880, on 
receipt of Q5 for the two Periodicals. 
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Now and Neat Edition, Reduced from $15.00. 
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4 THE DEFENSE OF FUNDAMENTAL TRUTH. 
6. THE SCOTTISH PHILOSOPHY. 


Any volume sold separately at $2.00. 


“ Thousands of earnest, thoughtful men have found 
treasures of argument, tlustration, and learning in 
these pages, with which their minds and hearts have 
been enriched and fortified for better work and wider 
influences.” —“" N. ¥. Observer.” 
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New Books for the Season. 


THE SOVEREIGN. 


By H.R. Parmer. The finest book for 
es, Conventions, etc. ever made by this popular author. 
192 large pages. Price, $7.50 per dozen by express; 7 
cents each, if sent by mail. 


The ORGAN FOLIO. 


By H. P. Danxs. A beautiful collection of Instru- 
mental Music for the Organ. Also a number of choice 
Sacred and Secular vocal pieces. Contains 128 large 

Price, by mail, 62. Liberal discount to 
teachers. 


THE GLEE CIRCLE. 


By Tuo. F. Szwarp. A large and most useful col- 
lection of Glees, Part Songs, Choruses, etc. for Musica) 
Societies, Quartette Clubs, Glee Clubs, Singing Schools, 
Day Schools, etc. Price, $9 per dozen. If sent by mail, 
@1 each. 
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TIE LUTHERAN GENCRAL COUN- 
CIL. 





Tre last annual meeting of the General 
Council was held in Philadelphia, in 1877+ 
No session was held last year, for some 
reason to us un*<nown. The Council for 
i879 met in October, in Zanesville, O. 
The atteudance was much smaller than 
wual. The chicf synod, the Pennsylvania, 
was represgnted by only 17 delegates, in- 
stead of 30, the number elected. The New 
York Ministerium sent Iess than half the 
delegates it was entitled to, the Swedish 
aid Norwegian Synods and the Texas 
Svnod were not renresentcd at all, and 
other syneds sert only one representative, 
The reasons fora small attendance were 
probably chiefly of a financial onature. 
Zanesville ernnot, we would suppose, be 
the central point of the membership of the 
Council, Considerably more than half the 
communicants, or about 112,000, are to be 
found in the Middle States and Canada, not 
including the Pittsburgh Synod. The 
largest Councils are, doubtless, those held 
in Pennsylvania and New York. 

The Gencral Council is second among 
the Lutheran bodics in this country in 
point of numbers, having 741 ministers, 
1,412 congregations, and 206,747 communi- 
cants, As resp2cts churchliness, it stands 
midway between the Synodical Conference, 
which revresents the strictest and most pros- 
perous phase of Lutheranism, and the Gen- 
eral Synod, which tolerates considerable lib- 
erly in subscrintion to the Confession. The 
1 tter is the oldest of the three bodics we 
have mentioned and the Synodical Confer- 
ence the youngest, The General Council has 
many of the ablest ministers of the Lutheran 
name in this country. Foremost is Dr. 
Charics P. Krauth, wh» has been president 
of the Gencral Couneil several times; and 
among others are Dr. Sciss, ex-editor of the 
Lutheran and M’ssionary, Dr. G, F. Krotel, 
the present editor of that piper, Dr, 
Smucker, end Dr, Spacth. The forcien 
element predominates in this church, The 
German, the Swedish, and the Norweginn 
congregations form the great body of the 
denomination, English congregations are 
still few in number, clthough they are in- 
creasing. The Council chose five secreta- 
rics. Two of these (one Fngl’sh an! the 
other German) were recording sccretarics, 
and tie other three (German, English, ond 
Swedish) were corresponding sccretarics, 
Dr. Krauth was re-elected president. The 
oMcers of the Council form the Exccutive 
Committee, which has authority between 
the meetings of the Council. The eccle- 
siastical system of the General Council 
has not yet been compicted. The first 
Council, in 1867, instructed the Exe. 
culive Committee to prepare constitu. 
tions for both congregations and synods, 
and nearly every Council since has lad the 
subject before it. The first drafts which 
were printed and distributed were not sat- 
isfactory to the synods, and new drafts 
were prepared. These are now undergoing 
the process of adoption. The Council of 
1875 adonted a section of one article of the 
constitution for congregations, that of 1876 
completed the acceptance of three articles 
and one section, and that of 1877 an addi- 
tional article and two or three sections, 

This year the constitution divided the 
time allotted to discussions with Dr. 
Krauth’s 1035 theses on Pulpit and A!tar 
Fellowship, which has been a burning 
qestion in the Council for several years, 
The adoption of the section defining the 
duties of pastors was the only progress 
made with the constitution for congrega- 
tions, This section prescribes that the pas- 
tor shall conduct the public service of the 
congregation; shall permit nothing in the 
music of the church in conflict with devo- 
tion; shall permit no one to occupy the 
pulpit of whose soundnessin the Lutheran 
faith he is not assured: shall instruct In the 
Catechism, watch over the Sunday and 
other schools, confirm those Properly pre- 
pared for it; shall baptize publicly, except 
in special cases; shall administer the 
elements; shall be active among the sick 
and poor and in all good works; and shall 
labor to prevent fanaticism, schisms, 
hercsy, deaducss, and alienation. 
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Dr. Krauth’s theses concern what fs 
called the Galesburg rule, made several 
years ago, declaring that ‘Lutheran pul- 
pits are for’ Lutheran ministers only; Lu- 
theran altars for Lutheran communicafits 
only.” The real question has been whether 
this rule is to be interpreted in an absolute 
sense, or whether its design is simply cdu- 
rcative. Are there any conceivable circum. 
stances in which it would be proper to ad- 
mit non-Lutherans to Lutheran pulpits or 
altars? Under this rule the New York Min- 
istcrium complained to the last Council in 
1877 that ministers of the Reformed (Ger- 
mar.) Church had been allowed to occupy 
Lutheran pulpits in Reading, Penn. The 
Pennsylvania Ministerium has exchanged 
fraternal grectings with one of the Re- 
formed (German) organizations in that 
state for many years, and there is reluctance 
on the part of many Lutheran ministers to 
break off these pleasant relations, The 
Council did not, however, censure the min 
isters who had been guilty of inviting non- 
Lutheran ministers into their pulpits, Dr. 
Krauth's theses, if they are intended to in- 
terpret the rule, have the decided disadvan- 
tage of conplicating and confusing a very 
simple issue, which could be definitely set- 
tled by a vote on the question: Shall the 
Galesburg rule be strictly enforced? Dr. 
Krotel says most if not all the English con- 
gregations are ‘‘ utterly opposed to the posi- 
tion” taken in the theses and to the discus- 
sion of them at the Council, the tendency 
of which is to establish rules of absolute 
exclusiveness, Two of the theses had been 
discussed in 1877; at Zanesville four others 
were finished, leaving 99 yet to be consid- 
ered. At this rate of progress, no man 
now living will live to sce the end of the 
discussion. 

The general business transacted was not 
of general interest, and the Council finished 
its work sooncr than was expected, and ad- 
journed to mect in 1880 in Greensburg, 
Penn, 





Tne anniversary of the Amertean Misston- 
ary Association, just held at Chicago, marks 
an important point In {ts history. A thirdofa 
century has passed since its organization, and 
that a period of the grandest significance in 
the history of our country and of the wo-ld. 
The Association has been flexible enough In 
its structure and administration to acapt Itself 
to the changed conditions In which it has 
found itself from time to time. Since the 
emancipation of the slaves it has found its 
ficld enlarged and its work bas crvstallized 
into the eupport of twenty collegiate and 
normal institutions for the education of 
teachers and mintsters from and for the col- 
ored people of the South. Out of these have 
grown sixty-seven churches of the Congrega- 
tional order, in which the falth of the Pilgrims 
and the morality of the Puritans are taught 
and exemplified. The meetings were held in 
Dr. Good win’s church, which, though spacious, 
was more than comfortably filled at some of 
the sessions. The attendance of ministers and 
laymen from all parts of the country was large. 
The announcement that tn these three years of 
commercial depression the debt of $13,000 bad 
been wholly extinguished was received wit 
great enthusiasm ; and the fact that over $37 
000 had been paid onthe debt, the year’s ex- 
penses met, and a small surplus in hand was 
surely a sufficient excuse for thanksgiving. the 
finance committee, after careful examination 
of accounts, declared that the greatest economy 
was evident in all departments of administra- 
tion, and that the only way to lessen the appa- 
rent expense was for churches and individuals 
to Increase the volume of their gifts. The 
prospect of four new buildings, by spectal gift, 
at Important points for the enlargement of the 
Southern work was hailed as a great help in 
this direction, adding largely to the amount of 
work to be done and scarcely at all to the ex- 
penses. The African work, too, attracted 
much attention, both by the success of the 
experiment of colored missionaries, their en- 
durance of the climate, and the general ad- 
vancement of the intereets in their hands, 
and by the expressed purpose to enter 
upon a new field tn Eastern Equatorial 
Africa, on the foundation of the gift from 
Rotert Arthington, Esq., of Leeds, England. 
D-. Storrs preached an excetlent sermon from 
the text “This is the Lord's doing and is 
marvelous in our eyes.” Papers were read by 
Secretary Strieby, on ** Providential Calls’’ ; by 
President Merrell, of Ripon College, on ‘‘ The 
Providential Meaning of the Negro in Amer- 
fea’; on “Protection of Law for Indians,” 
by Gen. J. B. Leake, of Chicago; on ‘‘ The 
Relations of America and China,” by the Rev. 
J. il. Twichell, of Hartford, Conn. ; and ad- 





dresses were made by Drs. Goodwin, Dana, 


Rox and Noble, and the Rev. Messrs. Stimson, 

Pike, and others. Wednesday evening a rep- 
resentative of each of the three races for 
whose welfare the Association is laboring told 
what the Lord had done for them, Ju Gaw, 
the Chinaman from San Francisco, told his 
story in a simple and artless way. Big Elk, 
the Indian from the Omaha Reservation, {llus- 
trated his story with unstudied dramatic pow- 
er. He had his blanket wrapped around him, 
and told how he was as though it had been 
dragged through the mud; how he tried to 
scrape off the dirt and wash off the stains, 
in vain; but at length, by the invitation 
of Jesus, just dropped it off. The an- 
oual report stated that the 44 schools have 
190 teachers and 7,207 pupils. The latter 
are classed as follows: primary, 2,739; inter- 
mediate, 1,495; grammar, 633; normal, 2,022; 
collegiate preparatory, 169; collegiate, 63 ; law, 
28; theological, 86. This shows an increase 
in the professiona) schools, a decreaee in the 
collegiate, and over 500 more in the vormal 
departments than last year. The schools are 
growing in favor with both races at the Soutb. 
The donation of $150,000 by Mrs. Stone will 
be used for the erection of buildings at Nash- 
ville, Atlanta, New Orleans, and Talladega. 
The churches in the South number 67, witb 
4,660 members, of whom 745 were added the 
past year. The work among the Chinese and 
Indians appears to be in a good condition, as is 
also the mission in Africa. 


...-A conference of missionaries of the 
Brahmo Somaj, the Theistie Clurch of India, 
has been held, and an address to the Somajes 
against sensuality and skepticism. Following 
is a quotation from it: 

‘« Whereas instances of corruption, doctrinal 
and moral, among professiug Bralimos, both io 
the metropolis and in the provinces, have been 
from time to time brought to our notice, it be- 
cometh us to administer, inthe name and under 
the command of God Almighty and in the in- 
terests of our Church, such warning unto ovr 
brethren ip all parts of the country as may he!p 
to Insure the purity of our doctrines and of 
public morals The Lord hasin all ages rebuked 
men of little faith, treating the least skepticism 
on the part of his people as a sin and an 
abomination. Every believer is bound to be- 
lheve thoroughly and firmly, never doubting, 
never wavering. Whoso deliberately harbors 
doubts in regard to the essentials of faith cr 
s ‘offs at the vital truths of religion is an enemy 
of God and our Church. Whoso suffers him- 
self to decline in spirituality, devotion, and 
faith and boasts of his growing rationalism is 
a renegade, whose contact defileth the church 
to which he belongs. Such men should be so, 
treated that they may see and shun the danger 
of their situation. We humbly request the 
ministers and leading men of all the Brahmo 
Somajes in India to protect the vital doctrines 
of our Church—namely, the Reality of Divine 
Prosence, Providence, Inspiration, Dally 
Prayer, Communion, Immortality, ete.—and to 

romote by «very means in thelr power the 
Richest spirituality and devotion among tre 
Brahmo community. And we beg, too, that 
our sacred and @ear church may be effectually 
kept free from the influence of douhters. 
materinligts, skeptics, and scoffers of all 
classes.” 


....The Rev. Fergus Ferguson, who was be- 
fore the Synod of the United Presbyterian 
Church of Scotland two years ago, on charges 
of heresy, delivered a lecture recently on 
‘¢Modern Orthodoxy.”” He said the sum of 
orthodoxy {s contained in six points. That 
there isaGod; that the universe is the work 
of God; that man isa being made in the im- 
age and after the likeness of God; that Jesus 
is the Christ, the Son of God and the Saviour 
of the world; that the Church, as the body of 
Christ, is the organization in which the Spirit 

God fully dwells, and by which, therefore, 

umind of God as contained in the Sacred 
Scriptures may be most fully and clearly made 
known tothe world, in order that the world 
might be brought back to God; and that the 
Bible is the Word of God. The dilemma of 
modern orthodoxy {s,in Mr. Ferguson’s optn- 
lon, the attempt to reconcile these six points 
with the notion of the eternity of evil—‘“‘a 
notion not only incompatible with every one 
of the fundamental propositions of pure 
orthodoxy, but logically deftructive of every 
one of them.”’ 


...Thé decision in the celebrated Stack” 
O’llara case, by the Supreme Court of Penn- 
sylvania, finally settles a long litigation be- 
tween Father Stack, of Williamsport, and 
Bishop O'llara. Stack was removed from bis 
pastorate in Williamsport by the Bishop, with- 
out trial and witbout giving him another par- 
ish. The decision of the Supreme Court, 
affirming the judgment of the court below, in 
Stack’s favor, says: ‘Then, without review- 
iug the conflicting opinions as to the ecclesias- 
tical power given to the Bishop to deny toa 
priest the exercise of all priestly functions, 
without assigning any cause, we cannot assent 
to the doctrine that the rastor’s right of prop- 
erty may thus be siricken duwn, and he be 
prohibited from following his profession, 
without accusation and opportunity for hear- 
ing and trial. If it is not contrary to the laws 
of the Chureh—which we are not prepared to 
adimit—it is contrary to the supreme law of 





the land.” 
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seeeThe Pope says his Encyclical on the 
Thomist philosophy bae been received with a 
complete deference and a rare unanimity of 
assent, and that this is vouched for especially 
by the letters from the Bishops of Italy, Spain, 
France, and Ireland. Ie has taken mearures 
to have the system purely taught in the Ro- 
man Seminary, the Gregorian Lyceum, the 
Urbanian College, and in the other schools 
under his control. Ile also intends to found 
an academy in Rome, under the name of Aqui- 
nas. He recommends the formation of socie- 
ties and the holding of conferences to ad- 
vance the cause of the Thomist philosophy 
and bas ordered a new edition of Aquinas’s 
work, 

...-The new governinent school for Ind‘ans 
at Carlisle, Penn., opens with eighty-six chil- 
dren in attendance, sixty-three of whom are 
boys, Among them are sons and daughters of 
well-known chiefs. ‘Spotted Tail” is repre- 
sented by four sons and one daughter; “ Black 
Crow,’’ by one son and one daughter; “White 
Thunder,” by a son and a sister-in-law ; “Ring 
Thunder,”’ by one son; ‘* Whirlwind,” by one 
son; ** Two Strike,’? by two sons; ‘ White 
Bull,” by one son; “ Biave Bull,”? by one 
daughter; and ‘Good Voice,"’ by one son and 
a daughter. 


..--A new Baptist church at Bowdon, En- 
giand, has made provision in the trust-decd of 
the church for the reception as ‘‘ non-denomi- 
national members” any Presbyterians, Method- 
ists, Episcopalians, etc., who may desire to 
unite with the church. Such members are to 
be allowed to retain their peculiar views, the 
condition of their acceptance being profession 
of faith, a godly walk, and subscription to the 
leading doctrines of Evangelical Christianity, 
They are not, however, to be permitted to vote 
on any question affecting baptism or Baptist 
principles. 


.... The Greenock Presbytery, U. P. Church, 
Scotland, bas voted unanimously to suspend 
five of the elders of Courock Chureb, Mr. 
Macrae’s old parish, for refusing to return to 
their allegiance, and referred to the Edinburgh 
Presbytery for action, with marks of disap- 
proval, the report of a sermon by the Rev. J. 
8. Mill, of Leith, in which he expressed sym. 
pathy with Mr. Macrae and “reflects on the 
whole Church.” 


...-The Episcopalians have one colored 
church in Washington, under the charge of 
Dr. Alexander Crummell (colored:, who is a 
graduate of Cambridge University and was for 
twenty years a missionary in India. He took 
charge of the parish in 1873, when it had 50 
communicants. There are now 150 communi- 
cants and considerable money has been raised 
toward building a commodious church. 


..--The Indiana yearly meeting of Friends 
reports an increase of six members during the 
year past. The number of members ts 17,454, 
of whom 583 were received by ‘request’ and 
219 by ‘certificate.’ Thenumberof members 
under 21 years of age [s6,881. During the year 
81 were disowned and 113 resigned. Thereare 
196 ministers, a decrease of one. 


....The General Synod of the State Church 
of Prussia has passed a resolution that candi- 
dates for the ministry shall be examined by a 
board of examiners appo'nted by the Synod, 
instead of passing a government examination. 
The minister of public worslip has accepted 
the proposal. Thisaction is considered to be a 
blow at the May Laws. 


..-eThe new bishop of the Episcopal Diocece 
of Northern New Jersey, to succeed Bishop 
Doane, deccased, is to be the Rev. Thomas A, 
Starkey, D.D., of Paterson, N. J. He was 
*elected, after many ballots had been taken, 
over Dre. Davies, Eccleston, and Stringfellow. 
Dr. Starkey isa High Churchman. 


..-.The mectings of Moody and Sankey in 
Cleveland are all well attended. The taberna- 
cle, holding 4,000, is generally full and couid, 
it is said, be as readily filled if it were twice as 
large. There are {nquirers, 

...-Bishop Russell, Anglican Missionary, 
Biebop of North China, died at Shanghai, Ce- 
tober 7th, Dr. Russell was ordaiued iu 1847 
and went out to Chiva the same year. 


«es. Three priests have gone from the Roman 
Catholic Missionary College, Mill Hill, London, 
as missionaries to Afghanistan, with Cardival 
Manning’s benediction. 


...-The Rev. J. B. Pearson, LU..D., Newark, 
England, has been elected to succeed the late 
Dr. Tyrrell as Bishop of New ‘South Wales, 
Australia. 

...-Dr. G. F. Krotel, formerly the New York 
correspondent of The Lutheran and Missionury, 
succeeds Dr. Seiss as editorof that paper. 


..eeThere are 17,3803 communicants in New 
York. City, in the, Preebyterian churches con 
nected with the General Azsembly. 


.... The English Congregational Union held 


{ts annual meeting last month in Cardiff, 
: Wales, 
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Neus of the Werk, 


GENERAL Joserpn TIooKER, of the United 
States Army, died of apoplexy, on the 31st ult., 
at Garden City, L. I. General Hooker was born 
at Tadley, Mars., in 1813. In 1833 he entered 
the Military Acaccmy, at West Point, where 
four years subsequently he was graduated, be- 
Ing eecond in his class. He served with dis- 
tinction in the war with Mexico, taking part 
{n the brilliant victory of Chapultepec, which 
opened to General Scott the gates of the Mexican 
capital, and for his services on that occasion 
reccived the brevet of Neutenent-colonel. At 
the outbreak of the Civil War General Hooker 
prompt'y responded to the call for troops, and 
until 1865 his personal history fis closely con- 
nected with that of the war itself. 











-..-Z7achariah Chandler, of Michigan, was 
found dead in his bed at the Grand Pacific 
Tlotel, Chicago, on the morning of the 1st. 
Tle had been speak'nge in Wisconsin, and on 
the previous night addressed en immense audi- 
ence at Me(ormick’s Hall, in Chicago. Hehad 
asked to be called at seven. As the of'ice-boy 
received no answer when he went to awake the 
Fenator, he entered the room, and found him 
dead. Mr. Chandler was twice re-elected to 
the United States Senate, serving uninterrupt- 
edly from March 4th. 1857 to March 8rd, 1875. 
He was then suecceded by Mr. Christianey, 
who after fovr vears resigned, to be followed 
by Mr. Chandler. 


....The proceed’nes of the Peace Congress 
which met at Naples, onthe 2’th vl*., !o promote 
a general Cisarmament throuchont the world, 
is renorted to have heen characterized by in- 
dereribable confusion, The meeting termin- 
ated midst hics'n7, anplanse, and other demon- 
Ftretions, raid to have been produced by those 
opposed to the object of the Congress. 


....Pe*ore his departrvre for America, at the 
end of the present ronth. Charles 8. Parnell» 
Trome Rule lea’er, will, it 1s sald, visit some of 
the lirve Eng'tch constituencies and Anclo- 
l-i-h committees. for the furtherance of the 
ob'eets of ean Ir'sh National Land League, 
which is tobe formed, with a central com- 
mittee in London 


teneral Sherman has beenn the prepnra- 
tion of hic avnual report on the Army, and, it 
is satd will claim rreat credit for the efficiency 
of that branch of the service. The report of 
General Sheridan, which will accompany that 
of General Sherman, is raid to be a spiey docu- 
ment and criticises freely the management of 
Indian affatra. 

....The National Fatr beran at Washineton 
on the 29th ult. Over fifteen thonsand people 
visited the gronnds on the first day. President 
Tlaves mode a brief address and Mr Holyoake, 
the English author and promoter of co-opera- 
tive trode among the English working classes, 
delivercd a lecture on co-operation in that 
country. 


Don Justo Aroce Mena, the newly-ap- 
yo'nted minister reei’ent of the United States 
of Colem'ia to thie eo ntry, presented his 
evecentials to the President on the 27th of 
Octohe~, when he took occasion to refer ina 
btef speech to the crowing desire for eom- 
meree end friendship between America and 
Colombia. 


-..-The fortheoming renort of the Snperin- 
terdent of ‘he Ra‘lway Mail Service will show 
thet du ing the last fiscal vear fifty-nine lines of 
railwey post-cfiices have been operated over 
17 8°0 miles of railway. performing abont 50,- 
OM mites 0° diily servive and nearly 18,000,000 
miles of service annually. 

----A dispatch from Cahn] to The Times, 
London, rays that Yakoob Khan {is volunta- 
rily in General Roberts’s camp, and that he ts 
in a nitiahle state of anathy and depression, 
The inquiry into the massacre at Cabul is pro- 
eceding. 

-...The Pinesian Diet was opened on the 
28th ult., bythe Emver r William. The North 
German Gazette has annourced that in the 
fntyre the Conservative and New Coneertative 
ynvttes will form a great united Conservative 
party. 

.-Recent advices from London indicate 
that Parliament will be dissolved before the 
erd of the nrecent vear. the results of the re- 
erent new registrations being very favorable to 
the Liberals. 

..O. 8 Baldwin ‘Baldwin the Clothier’, 
tine heceme the owner of the building in 
Brooklvn in which his larere bueiness has been 
conducted for the pact six years. 
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AS A RELIABLE REMEDY for Coughs, 
Colds, Hoarseness, or any Affection of the 
Throat and Chest use, according to directions 
given on each bottle, Madame Zadoe Jorter’s 
Congh Balsam, It is always reliable and the 
possession af a single bottle may, in case of a 
sudden attack, prove to be worth fifty times 
itr eost. Sold by Druggists everywhere. 
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(Uticura 


HUMORS OF THE BLOOD, 
SKIN, AND SCALP. 


CUTICURA RESOLVENT is the most powerful Blood 
Purifier and Liver Stimulant ever compounded. In 
forty minutes after taking the first dose it may be 
detected in the saliva, blood, sweat, and urine, show- 
ing that it has entered the blood and been distributed 
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THE GREAT CHURCH LIGHT. 


FRINE’S PATENT REFLECTORS 


ve the most powerful, the softest. cheapest, and best 
shee known for Churches, Stores, Show-Windows, 
Banks, Parlors, Offices, Picture Galleries, Theate 
Depots, ete. New and elegant d Send size o 
room, get circular, and estimate, Uberal discount 
to Churches = gS trade. 


P. FRENK, 551 Pearl Street, N. Y. 
EDUCATION. 


Est BLISUED 1 
HENRY MUOLLENHAUER'S 
LEGE OF MUSIC, 
No. 56 Court St., near sity! Hall, over Bunce & Benedict's 
Rooms. 


Offers great inducements to students desirous of 
honest, capabte inst ruction in the various branches of 
music. Afi a, <> for beginners. Style 
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throughout the entire system. In its passage 3 
the circulating fluids it meets with the corrupt par- 
ticles of matter which foster and maintain disease, 
with which {it chemically unites, destroying and 
gradually eliminating them from the system. 

Hence its power to forever expel Scrofulous, Can- 
cerous, and Canker Humors, which, unchecked, fill the 
body with foul corruptions and rot out the delicate 
machinery of life. 

Cuticura, the great external remedy for all Tumors 
of the Scalp and Skin, Ulcers, Sores, and Discharging 
Wounds, is the most soothing and healing of outward 
applications. It speedily destroys fungus and para- 
sitic growtha, restores the oil-glands and tubes toa 
healthy condition, and cures, when assisted by the 
Cuticuna Soap, Diseases of the Skin and Scalp which 
have been the torture of a life-time, 


SKIN DISEASE. 


Grent Suffering for Sixteen Years. A Won- 
derful Cure by the Caticura Remedies. 





Mesears. Weres & POTTER :— Gentlemen —CUTICURA 
ReMeEpirs have done me a nower of good. I have 
been afflicted with skin disease "tor sixteen years. 

me davait troubled me more then others; but at 
night the itching nearly drove me wild, 

bans scratch until the blood woul: 1 run down my 


T have had severn! phvsicians. Some said they could 

cure me, but others said not. 

"7 will say that before I tine’ the Cuiicuna PrMeprrs 
I was ina fearful state, and had given up all hope of 
ever haves any rellef. 

But, ke a drowning man erasping at a straw, ! 
thouvht I would try Le Cuticura REMEDIES, about 
which I had read so mtr 

They have per emed a a wonderful evre for me, and 
of my own free will and accord I recommen? them, 

eure Yours, truly. tate 8. A. STEELE. 

Va RFY ST "ICaaco, . 
fiareh 7th th, 1870. } 


MORE GOOD THAN DOCTORS 


fn Three Years of Treatment. 


éntlemen :—Please find 50 cent an te pag foe emald boy 

of Crovicura, and direct it tome, ‘The ou 

sent me has done me more qood than ait ‘tre a Mi 

in tree years. The dect« have dene me no ed, 

Mv feet and les are heal'ng fast. It ts, indeed, Curt. 
CURA. 


ours, truly, 
EVAN MORGAN, P. M. 
Moscow, Minn., June 25th, 1878. 


CUTICURA SOAP, 


Superior to Any. 


Fi t Place, Cor. ae 7 a aes ik) 
rst Place. Cor. Court St.. Broo! , 
March 4th, 1 maf 


‘qualities of 
your Coricura So«p, and tte perfume [s superior to 
any of the standard svaps now in use. 

CHAS. DENNIN. 





The CoTicuna REMEDIES are prepared by Weexs & 
Porter, Chemists and Druggtists, 360 Washington 8t., 
Boston, and are for sale by all Druggists. Price of 
CuTicura: small boxes, 50 cents; large boxes, con- 
taining two and one-half times the quantity of small, 
£1.00. RESOLVENT, 81.00 per bottle. Cuticura Soap, 
26 cents per cake. By mail, 90 cents; 8 cakes, 75 cents. 


COLLINg 

Nervous System, their influ. 
VOLTAIC eet ucmo ence is at once felt at the 
PLA RS furthest extremities. Hence, 
STE Pain, which arises from a dis- 
turbance of the Nerve Forces, is cured in every tn. 
stance as if by magic. Also palpitation of the Heart, 
Inflammation of the Lungs, Liver, and Kidneys, Irrt- 
tation of the Stomach and Bowels, Indigestion, Dys- 

pepsia, and Bilious Colic. 





By instantly affecting the 





ly ara vad in all Cases. veri 
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Manufactured ELECTRIC DISK AND BELT co., 
D. BICPARLAKE. M Manager, Room 21, 

Bang ob ger, m No.7 Exchange 


THE BEST TRUSS EVER MADE. 
The genuine Elastic Truss 


is worn with perfect com- 
fort, night and day. retain- 





J est strain. Sold at eat) 
reduced prices and tent by 


a rts 
country. Sent fer fun’ Ce 
eC ERA ric "TRUSS 
Co., 683 Broadway, New ‘ork City ” 


DITMAN’S 








dace re ret eal cen pated at will, Misrolve 
inury Thies solution 
possesses all the ealthevtving qualities aud 
tovic Yd posnral seaewnter. chile ith 
f im the orgar c Tmpnrinies ot the surf, 
or sale by drusaiote Ra ply. 
Broadwav x. re a Street. N. ¥, 
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The astonishing offer to secure 
Worcester’s Unabridged Diction- 
ary will soon be withdrawn. See 


page 26, 





Nand FOR- 


3. W. Schermerhorn, A. M., Secretary, 
80 East idth St., near University Place, New York. 


“The | Cincinnati Werleyan Female b ginte- 

Literature, Languages, Science, Paintin J oou-Carv- 

,» and diuste. Semesters be; . Sept. h, Feb. 6 h. 
Rev. DAVID H. M Eb. D.. President. 


GOLDEN HILL SEMINARY for Young 
Ladies, briugeport, Conn. Q “Hy 
Miss 3 EMILY NELSON. 


Si rougaly LANGUAG Rand LITERATURE 
Ae: roughly tuupht. ANTON 3,47 We 
th St., between University Place A.) Pita a Avenue. 











PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 


Allen’s Polygraph. 


A recent invention for producing many hundred 
copies from one writing. Autograph Letter:, Circu 
_ ete. produced at rate of 800 per hour. Invaluable 

, Teachers, Clergymen, Lawyers, and all Pusiness 
Me n. Prices reduced. Ligntmning Press free. Liberal 
terms to local sgents. See the Polygruph tn opera.tin 
¥ the kxpostiion, Cincinnati. Wilte for Circulars aud 

‘erms. 

GQ. T. CRAVEN & CO., General Western A-ents 
141 and 143 Race St., Cincinnati, 0, 


FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
No. 45 MAIDEN LANE, 
Stationers, Printers, and Manutacturers of 
Patent Springeback Account Books, 


A)l kinus of ig oo Stationery, Writing Paper, Desk 
Leortfolios, Ecrap-Pooks, kx pcuse- Bouks, Diasles, 
bvchet Cuslery: Cards, © essinen, Wallets, 








We keep everything in © oar Ting, ona sell at lowest 
nrices. Orders solichedc Js FY. LOUTREL, 





STEEL PENS, | 


Sold by all dealers throughout the World, 


New York. | 





dJJ3ZPH GILLOTT & 80N8, 





430 bi OR D's 

CHRISTMAS ANI) NEW xu AR CARDS, 
Christmas ‘irinsparencies, Christmas 
Panels, cadies’ Chrw.. a ahendase ete, 4st upe 
Reaco ings, sunday and bay ‘School Reu ards 
nd Soctet i, Diplomas, Cottage and Cabinet 
eu. OF For bak the leading stationcrs. Extra 
inducements to tp ge agen 6. J.H.BUFFORD'S 

80Ns, Puvlishers, Boston, Mass. Established 1830. 


Magic Lanterns and Stercopticons. _ 


E. & H.T. ANTHONY & CO., 601 Broapway, 
N.}. ——_ a cruyolitan, Stereoscopes and Views, 
Graphosco ‘omos and Frames, Albums, Photo 

phs sor Meelebriies pacorraupie prpnennaresins 
ven Glassen, ornare fe Matert arded 
Orst premium at ‘Goan an Philadel Iphi “| 





A Elegant Holiday Present. A gilt-hound awtogeaph 
Aloum, with 48 beau. Ifull. agen pager, also 47 i= 
lect quota‘ tons, al! for 15 cts., aid PA pane 

taken. Ag’t» wanted. Irak. hu a West Haven, Ct 





5OF Elegant Cards, New Chromo, Shells, Gilt Ec ge, ete , 
w.tu Name, le. U. A. Spring, E. Wallingford, ctu 





AGENTS WANTED. 
WANTED, AGENTS 


TO SELL OUR 
Stylograph Copying Book, 

by which ietiers are written and copied at the same 
time, without the use of pen, ink, pencil, press, brush 
or water ; saving the time, lL. bur, and expense of all 
other methods of copyt letters and documents 
Sells at sight. Pays to handle it. Send for circular to 
manufacturers, J.8. MCLONALD & Cu., Blank Book 
Makers, 158 Clark Street, Chicago. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Read “Sunshine and Shadow In New 
YORK.” Ly Matthew Hale Smith ("Burleigh"). 


YOU WISH TO KNOW how fortunes are made 
; How shrewd men are 
*countr, nen * 








made eighty millions of dollars ; oe am 
bling-houses and lotteries are conducted ; How 
to make and spend money in New York ; How 
millions are fed dally ; How the rich and poor 
live; Read and learp about New York bankers, mer- 
chants, brokers, gitt swindlers, gamblers, Bowery 
Tombs, elevated railroads, Brookly n Bridge, Ce Central 
— he bey woe eh sketches of A wart, 
yordon Pennet, Robert Bonner, the ‘Aatore 
Paeserhilt, Drew, Greeley. Beecher, Talmage and his 
Tabernacie, Fisk, ‘J. Gould, and many others. In sho 
all about the wealth and poverty, the mysteries an 
m‘series of New York. Complete mirror of the Me 
olis as It istoday. Over 900 octavo pages, with 
foil ngravings. Now Is the time for energetic 
menand wo nento make money, Agents are averag- 
ing from 40 to 60 orders per w eek. For terms address 
h URR PUBLISHING CO, 
‘ Fhe de -B;, RUSS EF a & hienge. TH, 


“patcir, ATTRACTIVE, CHE 
Mrs. Julia McNair WrighVs New Book, 


THE COMPLETE HOME 


Ful cf f practical! tat Lag hep 
wet ulde. 
be ye exverienced ad Pon weer f fi neice 
Hci cern, Coo sin ts ~ 
— rep. Cou ary, 4 at Helio 
Picea) >y Gov overni ap “mule 
ule of oe! ther th: Hee fy al adit ejin yy ay7,{8 
Bihon efn home EAD Ores Mt seldoi re ever, he 
‘onnd outside 4: aspiration.” Ca RIN TIANA ADVOCATE. 
ED D every city home home BY rich b and pcre. 
Clear hs ’ 1 Bin 


Se, Heaural 1) ine 











| 35 to PL Laer ae} Guy ab jue, bs oe wom onree 








REMOVAL, 
ISAAC WALK 


Tailor and Importer, 


FROM 166 FIFTU AVE. 


275 Fifth Avenue. 


GENTS WANTED ror A TOUR 


ROUND Tht WORLD 


BY GENERAL GRANT, $3 
PRIcE ONLY 


This 1s the fastest selling book ever published and 
the only complete and authentic History of Grant's 
Travels. Send for Gevetene, nny vemeny Sagh afv - | descrip: 
tion of the work an our extra te oO! 
dress NATIONAL PUBLISIUNG Co., P ila ciphia, te 


AGENTS WANTED firgiteaT ky 


a complete and brilliant poo of the great toure 


GEN. GRANT “®An*° WORLD, 


by Hon, J.T. Beasley bbe vice of deoctigtion 
enebure The greatest it. million peo- 
le want it. Herve is the Lest | gt. of pour lye 
© maxe money. Beware of imitations by unknown 
authors. The splendid authorship, elegaut ilius- 
trations, superior paper, and marvelous cheap. 
ness render tiuls en immensely popular. 
2,000 tg —_ a work, and reportine rapid sees. 
Sie pvouks ‘sold. 3,000 AGENTS 

Ww A NT For part‘culars addre 
atte ity BROS. , 733 Sansom St, *Phila., Pa. 


M EN. WANTED. 
at once to sell our new 25 CENT book on TIE GREAT 
pats OF SHOP GIRLS, THE WHITE SLAVES OF 
GILDED DRY GOODS PALACES, as ro fruthtalt seb 
forth & the veRtLanery INTERESTING NARRA- 
BF Flax HLR P ERSEC U- 
TIONS. AND TERRIBLE oH ‘i TIONS. Though | er- 
fectiv sane, this beautiful voung Bi * — placed ina 
MADHOUSE and kept there TV ARS. AW pas 
BUSES PRACTICED IN PRI VATED Ns ANE 
UMS. Miss Clanins story ts encorsed by The t > 
dies’ Philanthropical Soctety” and commands the tm- 
mediate attention of all lovers of justice RCLAY 
& CO., 21 North (1; ‘th St Street, P Philadelphia. 




















GENTS! READ ) THIS! 


Agents a Salary ot @100 pet 


ay 
a and €xpenses, or a iowa larve commine 
sion, to sell our new and wonderful i gaa we 
mean what en sau. Sample Free. Ade 
SHERMAN & C On ‘Marshall, Mich, | 


Wait £1).-AGENTS for’ “Wat. LLOYD GARRISON 
und His Viues,” by OLIVER JOHNSON, with fn- 
troduction by Jonny (. Warren The people ere 
watching and waiting for this book, Now ts aspicndid 

opportunity for wide awake canversers. Address 
B. RUSSELL & CO., Pubs., 67 Cornhill, Boston, 


Never fail to make & 2 00 
er month alitng or Nickel a 
lated Family Scale. it 

the ches ap ene oni best iw the w ao 


Consequently the cen ant immense. Address 
Ohio Scale Works, 127 Cent. Ave., Cincinnati, O. 








a Month and expenses ranteed to Agents 
77 Outfit free. Suaw & CO., AucusTA, Maine 


A SeaB and expenses to Agents, Outfit free, 
TIT 4G P.O WICKERY, Rs ista, a well 
i enian 


HOTELS, B)ARD, ETC. 


St. Denis Hotel & Taylor's Salocn, 


(European Plan, 











Broadway andiilh Street, New York. 


___Wm™. . TAYLOR, Proprietor. 


~ UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 


TRAVEL. 











NEW YORK Fn re ate NEW LINE. 


for TRENTON AbD rBU ADELPHIA, 

Ferry siatiou ib £1 00k), hb, veal Whart, foot of 

rulton Strect. 

Leave New York from station C. R, R. of N. J., foot 
of Liberty Street, for Philadel; hie. 

For Station corner Ninth and Green Stre ets, at 7 45, 
9.00°, 11.15 ao; 1.90, 4 49>. 028, 9:36, 12 p.m. On Sun- 
day at 8:45 a, u.; 530, 12 P 

For S ation corner Thi ra and Perks Streets, at 6 30, 
900, 11 tua, .; 1:80 $50, 4,00, 5.90, 7.15 r. Mu, On Sun- 

. M5 


ay at 5:45 4 P. 
. ‘or Trenton, Warren. and, 0030 Streets, 6 30, 7:45, 
9 00 1116 (a. w.: 1 30, 9.90. 4 6:30, 7:15, 19 ¥. a. On 


Sunday, 8.45 a. W.; 6:30 P 
Returning, tr trains will ‘Teave Philadelphia for New 
ae Station Phila. # Reading Rativecd, cor. Ninth 
-| ors? Stiects, at 730°. 9a 12:10, Ey | 8.30 
7.15, 12 P. us. On Sunday at "690 4. 4; 590, 19 


m Third and Berks Streets at 745 020. 11a 
130 3:20, 5.80, 6:45, 11.15 P.m. On Sunday at 6.25 2. 


4:30 P. 
° Denotes Pullman Cars attached 
Prom Trenton, Warren, and Tucker Streets at 120 
ene . Monday) 6:40, 8 20, 1015 a. m.: qi&. 2.20, 4 15, 
66.31, p.m. Cn Sunday, 1.20, 9:15 4. m.; 6.1 


bg 

Connection ts made at Jersey City station to and 
from Brooklyn and Erie Depot, Jersey City 

Tickets for sate at foot of Liberty Sire et, Nos, 299, 
4°, 044, 057 Broadway, and rt the principal boteis, 
Noe, 9 and 4 Court Street, and Annex Office, Jewcll 3 

Whert Bros: rK Tren nefer Cr, (Dodd's Express) ell call for 
en! check | agga from hotel or residence to d 'stt- 
= - Applic. tion can be made at ia Bo nuway, 
; <th Reenue, New York, and No. 4 Couit Street, 
nei hs n. All these offices = L. connection with the 
Bel) Telep.ore ont to Tele 

poo il P. BALDWIN, Gener it Passenger Agent. 


~~ CUNARD LINE. 


NOTICE, 
With the view of diminishing the ae of col- 
lision, the steamers of this line take a specifted course 
for all seasons of the year. 
the ou neenstown to New 

n of 50 at 43 lati- 


FROM NEW YORK TO per os QUEENSTOWR, 
FROM PIER NO. 40 NORTH RIVER. 


Tah oo - WEDNESDAY, October Uth, 3 P, m, 
rei WEDNESDAY. October 221. 090k. m 
Syraia.. .... WEDNESDAY, October 2¥th, 3 


bt and return tickets on fav +-aal 
Siacrebe rs Tickets to and from all parts of > * 
oO 


Wwne ares’ Prfias oF UEXCELAD, Aaend 
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NOTICES 





2” All communications for the Ed torial, Literary, 
News, and Miscellaneous Columas of his journal 
should be addressed to The Editer of The Inde- 
pendent, P.-0. Bex 2787. 

2” All communications for the Commercial De- 
partment to the Commercial Editor, and all business 
communications from subscribers and advertisers to 
THE INDEPENDENT, Box 2787. 

2” No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever is intended for insertion 
must be authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer; not necessarily for publication, but asa 
guaranty of good faith. 

ga” We Go not hold ourseives responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
ef our correspondents. 

ev” Manuscripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless accompanied by a stamped and 
@irected envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 
served. 


Che Independent. 


251 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park, 
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PRESIDENT HAYES ON HARMONY. 





Tue President, during his recent West- 
ern tour, was almost constantly making 
speeches, longer or shorter; and yet he 
never repeated the same speech, and always 
spoke with great simplicity and clearness 
of style, and with most excellent sense in 
respect to the subject-matter. Indeed, he 
never appeared so well as in these various 
addresses to the people. President Lincoln 
had the happy art of saying the right thing 
in the right way and at the right time. The 
speeches of President Hayes remind us of 
those made by our martyred President, 
and certainly compare favorably with them, 
We cannot think that they were as off-hand 
as they seemed to be. Many of them must 
have been carefully prepared beforehand. 
This we infer from their ripeness and per- 
fection. 

Now, among these—all of them excellent 
speeches—we particularize what the Presi- 
dent said at St. Joseph, in Missouri, with 
regard to the relations existing under the 
Constitution between the national and the 
state governments. We give a single para- 
graph, as follows: 

“It seems to me, andI think that Iam 
not mistaken, that in those [the recon- 
struction] measures there were two leading 
ideas which at that period, when recon- 
struction had gone to the extent of again 
admitting the seceding states, if 
accepted throughout the country, Fane f 
ly adopted as a rule of action for fie Gen- 
eral Government and for the state govern- 
ments, would f° far toward establishing a 
complete an permanent pacification 
throughout the country. One concerns the 
—— of bt — to the General Gov- 
ernment, and the o 

Tame ogg concerns the rights 


amendments. My first idea is that equal 
and exact justice should be extended to all 
sections and to all states; that equal rights 
_ cme pe of equal justice and 


ts and blessings should be en by 
all states and all sections; and tea eral 


Government should deal upon the same 
principles, by the same methods, with Tex- 
Georgia, | How? tast jetedigle ageeed to 
and established’ and ached wen would be 
so far so well, Whatis the second? It is 
like unto the first, that in this country 
hereafter, as all its inhabitants have be 
Gome citizens, invested by the Constitution 
with equal rights, all governments, state 
and national, should treat all citizens as en- 
titled to thesame equaland exact — 
and by the same methods. Let all citizens 
be dealt with by the state government, and 
the state government by the National Gov- 
ernment, according to the laws through- 
out; and with those two things we shall 
enter upon a career of prosperity and har- 
mony such as this country has never before 
known.” 

These ideas befit the lips of the President 
of the United States. They are worthy of 
the Chief Magistrate of a great nation. 

The American people, taken in the aggre- 
gate, constitute a nation of some fifty mil- 
lions of sou’, bound together as one body 
politic by a written Constitution, which is 
itself the fundamental and paramount law 
of the land, and which ordains and estab- 
lishes a General Government that acts di- 
rectly upon the people in the enactment and 
execution of law and performs all its func- 
tions by the agencies of its own creation 
and appointment. This is one of the facts 
to be recognized in the problem of harmo- 
ny, and there can be no harmony in our 
duplicate system of governmeut without 
its recognition. The General Government 
is the center of this system, and the bond 
which keeps all the parts together in the 
unity of one political whole. It holds pre- 
cisely the same relation to each and every 
state; and what it can doin the bosom of 
one state that, in like circumstances, it 
can do in the bosom of any state, 
In its theory there is no East and 
no West, no North and no South, 
It knows nothing about sectional antagon- 
isms. There are no state rights of which it 
can take knowledge, except those which 
are reserved to the states in the Constitu- 
tion, either by not being delegated to the 
General Government or by not being pro- 
hibited to the states. All rights thus re- 
served belong to the states, and the Gen- 
eral Government has no right either to 
usurp them or to interfere with their ex- ‘ 
ercise. These elementary principles, re- 
duced to practice, secure the condition of 
harmony between the two coexistent sys- 
tems of government in the same territory 
and among the same people. This we un- 
derstand to be President Hayes’s first idea. 
The second idea is that of equal rights 
and privileges enjoyed by the people, 
as so many distinct and separate individ- 
uals, under the protection of both sys- 
tems of government. The Government 
of the United States is to know no 
distinction between its citizens, whether 
they be black or white, Southerners or 
Northerners. It is to protect them any- 
where and everywhere in all the rights 
which belong to their status as citizens of 
the United States. The states are not only 
not to interfere with these rights, but to 
afford to their own citizens the equal pro- 
tection of the laws and to administer over 
them a system of just and equal lawa 
This being done, then United States citizen- 
ship as a political status will always and 
everywhere practically mean the same 
thing, and the same thing, essentially, will 
be true of state citizenship as a political 
status. 

These are the President’s ideas about 
political harmony. They are certainly very 
good and very just ideas. Let them be 
adopted in all honesty and good faith 
throughout all parts of the country; let 
popular opinion everywhere give them its 
firm and impartial support, and thus com- 
pel the agents of the Government to put 
them into practice; and then we agree 
with the President in the belief that ‘we 
shall enter upon a career of prosperity and 
harmony such as this country has never 
known before.” There would then be no 
Southern or Northern problem for statesmen 
to solve. The people would live together 
under a system of common privileges and 
commion obligations and restraints. We 





decidedly like the President’s ideas. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


CONVICT SLAVERY. 


Tug Democratic legislature of Mississippi 
has invented a very ingenious process for 
dodging the operation of the Thirteenth 
Amendment—at least, in part. This amend- 
ment provides that ‘‘ neither slavery nor 
involuntary servitude, except as a punish- 
ment for crime, whereof the party shall 
have been duly convicted, shall exist within 
the United States or any place subject to 
their jurisdiction.” This does not forbid 
involuntary servitude ‘‘as a punishment 
for crime, whereof the party shall have 
been duly convicted.” The state has the 
right to deprive convicted criminals of their 
liberty, and compel them to wori:, as a 
means of their own dis¢#piine, and also as a 
method of obtaining compensation for the 
expense of their support. It is no purpose 
of the Thirteenth Amendment to abridge or 
interfere with this right. 

Now, the legislature of Mississippi, 
in an act professedly designed to reduce 
‘the judiciary expenses” of the state, 
has provided that all persons who 
may be committed to county jails, 
with the exception of those committed for 
contempt of court, shall be placed in the 
hands of labor-contractors, to work on 
farms and in other forms of manual labor. 
These contractors take possession of the 
convicts, feed them and clothe them, gov- 
ern them, punish them for any acts of dis- 
obedience, fix their hours and times of 
labor, imprison them, and, indeed, stand in 
the relation of the state to them. The 
convicts are delivered over to the con- 
tractors and, so to speak, taken off the’ 
hands of the state. Where the sentence 
involves both fine and imprisonment, and 
the convicts are unable to pay the fine, the 
fine is to be worked out, after the expira- 
tion of the term of imprisonment, at the 
rate of twenty-five cents aday. The law 
provides also that the expense of the pros- 
ecution and the cost of keeping the persons 
in jail before the trial shall be worked out 
at the same rate; and if the convicts are 
unable to work, by reason of sickness, then 
after their recovery they are to make up 
for such lost time by working just double 
the time so lost. 

It should be observed that this law relates 
only to those who are sentenced to im- 
prisonment in county jails, and, hence, ap- 
plies only to those who have been guilty of 
minor offenses. The graver crimes are pun- 
ished in the penitentiary. It is easy to see 
that, if administered in a community op- 
posed to the freedom of the colored man, 
asis undoubtedly the fact with the great 
mass of the white people of Mississippi, the 
law is capable of the most monstrous abuses 
against the Negroes of that state. Indeed, 
it may be made the instrument of establish- 
ing a system of slavery quite as bad, if not 
as extensive, as that which the Thirteenth 
Amendment abolished. The white people 
of Mississippi, by their shot-gun policy and 
their system of terrorism, have absorbed 
and concentrated in themselves the whole 
political power of the state. They make 
the laws and execute them, and the Negro 
f politically a cipher, without protection 
except such as they choose to afford. They 
are not friendly to his freedom, and would 
re-establish slavery, without any disguise, 
if they had the power. 

Now, under this law, the reality of slav- 
ery may be established to a fearful extent, 
under the pretext of punishing crime. Ne- 
groes may be arrested for minor statutory 
offenses—disorderly conduct, drunkenness, 
vagrancy, and various forms of petit larce- 
ny—and fined and sentenced to imprison- 
ment in county jails. The moment they 
are thus fined, or imprisoned, or both, the 
new law takes hold of them and hands them 
over to the labor contractors, who have no 
interest in them except to get as much labor 
out of them as they can, at the least possible 
cost to themselves, Once under the opera- 
tion of the law, then the Negroes have not 
only a term of imprisonment to work out, 
but all costs and fines to work out at the 
rate of twenty-five cents a day, besides 
working two days for every day that they 
are sick. It is quite true that the law does 
not exclude white men from its application 
or in form make any discrimination against 
Negroes; yet its administration is solely 
in the hands of white men, and these white 
men are hostile to Negro freedom. 

We regard this law as in itself the very 
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worst phase of the Southern idea of farm- 
ing out the labor of convicts. The system 


is a bad one anywhere; and in such a com- 
munity of white men as Mississippi fur- 
nishes, with all the political power in their 
-hands and with a long-cherished hostility 
to the freedom of the colored man, it opens 
the way for terrible abuses in respect to the 
latter. The Negroes are the class endan- 
gered by it; and in respect to them ‘t sup- 
plies a mode of evading the spirit without 
violating the express letter of the Thirteenth 
Amendment. 








———— aE 
GRAPEVINES, CHERRY TREES, 
AND CHRISTIANITY. 


ConneEcTICUT papers have long reports of 
the proceedings of an ex parte council called 
by an aggrieved member of a Congregation- 
al church in A., which must be amusing to 
those who do not find them painful. Brother 
B. and Brother D. are neighbors in the 
village, their gardens being separated by a 
board fence. On the north side of this 
fence Brother B. has a row 6f cherry trees. 
On the south side Brother D. has his grape- 
arbor. The cherry trees sent their branches 
over so as to shade the grapes, and when 
they became long enough to injure the 
grapes Brother B. once and again in a 
neighborly way cut them off. But mean- 
while Brother D. turned Democrat; for te 
it understood that Connecticut is a state in 
which many Democrats are socially very 
respectable, and became Speaker of the state 
legislature. When next, after three yerrs’ 
growth, Mr. B. was politely requested to 
trim his cherry trees, which were badly shad- 
ing the grapes, he refused. At last, after 
considerable effort, apparently in excellent 
spirit, judging from the documents, and an 
effort to get the pastor to persuade the 
brother to cut off the overhanging branches, 
Brother D., despairing of success, cut them 
himself, even with the line of the fence, and, 
as the law requires, threw them over into 
the owner’s yard. Thereupon the next 
Saturday night Brother B. picked up all 
the branches, made a pile of them on a row 
of barrels by the front fence, and on the 
top of it placed a conspicuous painted sign— 
“ A NEIGHBORLY AcT”—and on the stumps 
a larger sign—‘‘ Tak GOLDEN RULE IL.LUvs- 
TRATED’—which attracted the lingering 
crowds on their way to mornitg worship. 
Thus began the public quarrel. D. then 
published the correspondence, to show that 
he had been long patient. B. replied severe- 
ly. D. responded. Then D. made charges 
against B, of unchristian conduct. But the 
public sentiment was against the Democrat. 
He was not satisfied with a vote which 
seemed to reflect upon him, while arbitra- 
tion or a mutual council was refused; and 
finally he went to another church. After 
some time he was expelled from the church, 
on the charges of non-attendance and false 
statement as tothe action of the church. 
Then he sought a mutual council, which 
was refused; and then called an ex parte 
council, which declared that he had suffered 
wrong and might properly be received in- 
to any other church. 

Now all this is very amusing; but it is 
very sad. It raises—what have been raised 
a great many times before—some interesting 
questions, which Dr. Bacon would do well 
to solve, if he can, for hisConnecticut breth- 
ren, a8 to the best ways of preventing such 
a little personal quarrel from dividing a 
community into parties and breaking up 
the peace of a church. For here is a case 
in which it would seem that a church has 
done more harm than good. A personal 
difficulty, which would have died out of 
itself had there been only the pa:ties con- 
cerned, is brought before a church, the 
pastor and members made parties to it, 
then a neighboring church, and thena whole 
circle of churches are involved, while the 
quarrel grows bitterer as it grows wider; 
and the original offense is almost forgotten 
in the greater offense of censure and then 
excommunication. Had these two men not 
been members of the church, there would 
have been no such unseemly exhibition. 

Now God forbid that we should make 
this case—a sample of many—an argument 
against churches. Much rather would we 
make it an argument against a particular 

method of governing churches.’ But even 
this we cannot do. We presume it is only 
an example of rules of church government 
badly applied, or possibly themselves need- 
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which the doctors of Congregationalism 
will be able to set themselves; or, if they 
cannot amend matters, we presume they 
will be quite able to show that other forms 
of church-government would have broken 
down just as badly. We may, perhaps, 
make one suggestion to ministers and peo- 
ple: that they be ready to allow that Dem- 
ocrats and Republicans can equally be good 
Christians and claim neighborly treatinent. 
—— 
SUPERFICIAL FALSEHOODS IN THE 
GOSPELS. 

Sometmres Christ fails to express the 
truth or the exact truth, for lack of the 
right word, the language not affording it, 
or not affording suitable connections for it. 
Thus when he says ‘‘If any man come to 
me and hate not his father and mother and 
wife and children and brothers and sisters, 
yea and his own life also, he cannot be my 
disciple” he says what is not true and what 
he does not mean, merely because the word 
hateis not the pre, 2r word for the place, and 
because there is, perhaps, no better word in 
the language that would be available. So 
when he says ‘‘Go ye into all the world 
and preach my gospel to every creature” 
he says what he dces not mean, merely be- 
cause the word creature, which is perhaps 
the best word he could get, is not an ad- 
equate one for the place, the lower animals 
being creatures, although he evidently did 
not mean to include them as subjects of 
gospel instruction. His object was evident- 
ly to express very strongly his meaning, 
and he did that at the expense of precision, 

In all these cases Christ simply used the 
best word that occurred to him, as any 
other speaker would do; and the reader 
must recollect that the best word is often 
not an adequate word; or even a suitable 
word. He that would fully understand 
Christ must have some sense of the imper- 
fection of language, and of the Greek lan- 
guage in particular. 

Very often Christ fails of uttering the 
exact truth because of various minute 
rhetorical requirements. In order to make 
an emphasis or antithesis, it often became 
necessary to say something else than he in- 
tended, or something, perhaps, that had no 
relevancy. Thus when he said ‘‘ Swear 
not at all—neither by heaven, for it is God’s 
throne; nor by the earth, for it is his foot- 
stool; neither by Jerusalem, for it is the city 
of the great King,” he did not give valid 
reasons why men should not swear by 
heaven, by the earth, or by Jerusalem; for 
they are evidently no names at all, but 
they are rhetorical utterances, having no 
other significance than to give sound 
and rhythm to the sentence; and this use 
is no index of what kind of swearing Christ 
allowed and what kind he forbade. So in 
uttering the beatitude, after having given 
some good reasons for calling particular 
classes blessed, and so commenced a pecu- 
liar kind of composition, he continues giv- 
ing reasons when there is no occasion for it 
and the reasons are no longer good (except 
for rhetorical purposes). ‘“Blessed,” he 
says, ‘‘are the meek, for they shall inherit 
the earth”; ‘‘ Blessed are the pure in heart, 
for they shall see God”; ‘‘ Blessed are the 
peacemakers, for they shall be called the 
children of God”; ‘‘ Blessed are they which 
are persecuted for righteousness’ sake, for 
theirs is the Kingdom of Heaven,” in all of 
which cases there is no special appropriate- 
ness in the reasons given why the meek, the 
pure in heart, etc. are blessed. Inheriting 
the earth, seeing God, etc. follow from 
other considerations quite as much as from 
meckness, pureness in heart, and the like. 
The giving of these reasons is evidently for 
rhetorical purposes. and not for dogmatic 
ones. Christ was speaking loosely, as he 
does in many other cases; and we must 
take his words in their proper looseness, if 
we will get their exact truth, 

Sometimes Christ uses expressions merely 
for the sake of point, the expressions not 
being literally or exactly true or applicable, 
and having no other reason for their use 
then the fact that they help to keep up a 
pungency of style. Thus, when asked if 
one should forgive his offending brother 
seven times, he says ‘‘ Not seven times; 
but seventy times seven,” he does 
not mean that seventy times seven 
is any measure of one’s obligation to for- 
giveness, but rather that it is nos, and that 
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ing some revision or adjustment—a task to | we should forgive without calculation and | In the dark and trying hours of the war | hovering over the waters, God said “Let there 


without limit. So when he says ‘“‘ Whoso- 
ever shall smite thee on thy right cheek, turn 
to him the other also,” and ‘‘ Whosoever 
shall sue thee at the law and take thy coat, 
let him have thy cloak also,” he evidently 
wishes only to make a point, and not to 
have his words taken for what they ex- 
press. He simply teaches the spirit of 
non-resistance; and he who follows a spe- 
cial direction therein, instead of a general 
principle, goes very wide of the truth. So, 
likewise, when Christ says ‘‘ Whosoever 
hath not, from him shall be taken away 
even that he hath,” he evidently says what 
is contradictory and what is not meant, 
but what makes his, itterance pointed and 
leaves a little room for the exercise of com- 
mon sense to get the meaning. 

Very often Christ speaks inaccurately for 
the sake of brevity, and even speaks the 
opposite of what he knows to be true and 
would have us believe; as when he says 
that all things whatsoever we ask in his 
name, believing, we shall receive; that by 
faith we can remove mountains; that a 
mustard seed is the smallest of all seeds, 
etc. He is not speaking here as a scientific 
man; but as a rhetorician, whose purpose is 
illustration, and not the statement of truth. 
So, when he says that the divorced person 
who marries again causes the other to com- 
mit adultery; that we should lend expect- 
ing not to get our money back again; that 
we should sell and give to the poor, he 
means not to utter any general rule or com- 
mand, but only to speak in the direction of 
tbe truth. For while, according to one 
Gospel, he says, touching the first point, 
that the man putting away his wife causes 
her to commit adultery, in another he 
makes the exception of one doing so for 
fornication; so that he evidently speaks 
only in general terms, and not as a lawyer 
or legislator, interpreting or enacting stat- 
utes. 

And so we might give many other ex- 
amples, and the reasons therefor, where 
Christ and the sacred writers have either 
failed to speak the truth, or uttered more 
or less than the truth, and show that their 
meaning is to be gathered not from what 
they say, but from an evident purpose 
which we may gather in part from the laws 
of language and of thought, by a fair use of 
our common sense, such as we apply to 
other sayings. Christ and the sacred wri- 
ters must be taken not as uttering philo- 
sophic truth to philosophers, but common 
sense to common-sense men; and the words 
used must be taken with the ordinary loose- 
ness and variableness of words, and not as 
the terms of a science or the chosen lan- 
guage of a creed. If we always remem- 
bered this, we should not have such rigid 
theology or narrow conception of Christ’s 
utterances. By putting ourselves in his 
place, and observing the difficulties under 
which we labor when we try to express the 
same thoughts, we may often appreciate 
his situation, and see the truth that he 
aimed at, but did not adequately compass 


in terms. 
or ————— 


SENATOR CHANDLER. 


Te deaths of Senator Zachariah Chan- 
dier and General Hooker, occurring the 
same week, remind us again how rapidly 
the heroes of the contest for the preserva- 
tion of the Union are passing away. Lin- 
coln, Stanton, Seward, Wilson, Sumner, 
Morton, Chase are a few of the names of 
the statesmen who helped by their wise 
counsel and efficient service to bring the 
country safely through the crisis. Among 
the most staunch and able supporters of 
the cause of the Union was Zachariah 
Chandler. He was then in the Senate, 
which he entered in 1857, one year after 
the birth of the Republican party and 
when the anti-slavery excitement was 
at white heat. Both houses of Con- 
gress in those days were under the 
control of Southern fire-eaters; but Sen- 
ator Chandler feared none of them, 
and uttered his anti-slavery opinions with 
such boldness and roughness and force 
that all attempt to frighten him into silence 
was abandoned. He opposed with all his 
powers the bill to make Kansas a state 
under the Lecompton Constitution and pre: 


dicted in 1860, with the political, sagacity 
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the Senator was no half-hearted supporter 
of the measures of the Government. He 
was no friend to comp The war 
once begun, he was for prosecuting it with 
all the resources and energy the. country 
possessed, unto the complete overthrow and 
unconditional surrender of the rebel hosts. 
His vigorous policy led to his being accused 
of favoring ‘‘blood-letting.” His reply to 
that accusation was characteristic: 

‘It is not the first time that I have been 

on that indictment of biood-let- 
ting. I was first arraigned for it 
floor by the traitor, John O. ‘ 
and after I gave him his answer he went 
out into the rebel ranks and fought against 
our flag. I was arraigned by another sena- 
tor from Kentucky and by other traitors 
on this floor. I a os to be ore 
again. I wrote the letter, and I stand by 
the letter and what was init. What was 
the position of the country when that letter 
was written? The Democratic , a8 an 
organization, had arrayed itsel: the 
Government; a Democratic traitor in the 
Presidential chair and a Democratic traitor 
in every department of thig Government; 
Democratic traitors preaching treason on 
this floor, and preaching treason in the hall 
of the other House; Democratic traitors in 
yourarmy and navy; Democratic traitors 
controlling every branch of the Govern- 
ment; your flag was fired upon, and there 
was no response; the Democratic party had 
ordained t this Government should be 
overthrown; and I, a senator from the 
State of Michigan, wrote to the governor 
of that state: ‘Unless you are prepared to 
shed blood forthe preservation of this great 
Government, the Government is over- 
thrown.’ That is all there was in the letter. 
That I said and that I say . AndI 
tell the senator, if he is prepared to go 
down into history with the Democratic 
traitors who then co-operated with him, [ 
am prepared to go down on that blood-let- 
ting letter.” 

After the close of the war, he continued 
to favor a ‘‘stalwart” policy. He thought 
the South was being let off too easily, and 
in the reconstruction measures and the 
Johnson impeachment case his position 
was that of an extremist. He was a thor- 
ough politician, and was as sincerely at- 
tached to party as he was to the Union dur- 
ing the war. His enemies have regarded 
him as unscrupulous in his political life, 
and there was a general cry of amazement 
when Gen. Grant called him to the secre- 
taryship of the Interior Department. He 
left that office, however, with an excellent 
record for faithful and efficient manage- 
ment. 

His character was in some respects like 
that of Secretary Stanton. Both rendered 
great service to the country in its hour of 
greatest need. They. were men fitted for 
the emergency, but in times of peace, when 
another kind of ability is needed, there 
were other men far more useful. 


- Chitoriad Motes. 


Ws publish Dr. Enoch Pond’s extremely 
conservative article on ‘‘ The Pictorial and the 
Historical ” not because we belfeve that it is 
in the line of sound Christian apologetics, for 
we do not, but ae an illustration of the sur- 
vival, under a changed form, of an almost obso- 
lete interpretation. We are willing that the 
view of six historical days, of twenty-four 
hours each, should be well stated; but we do 
not regard it as tenable. The argument 
offered by Dr. Pond‘in favor of the six literal 
days, taken from the language of the fourth 
commandment, that ‘‘in six days the Lord 
made beaven and earth,’ etc., that, therefore, 
it ig impessible to account for the language of 
this commandment or to vindicate the divine 
authority of the weekly Sabbath but by sup- 
posing that in six literal days the Lord made 
heaven and earth’’—this argument, we say, 
fs an extremely dangerous one. Dr. Pond does 
not consider that a very great many thinking 
people, if thus forced to choose between 
the divine authority of the Sabbath or the un- 
historical character of six twenty-four-hour 
days, would be compelled to give up the form- 
er. Itis not good Christian strategy—to put 
ft on prudential grounds—for any apologete 
to tell us that we must accept just this or that 
interpretation or else give up our faith in inspi- 
ration. Too many people are glad of the ex- 
cuse. In imposing this strain on their faith, 
Dr. Pond is tempting men to be infidels. The 
question of interpretation alone is one to 
be settled on literary grounds. On these 

nds the twenty-four-hour interpretation 
stand well enough. The writer tells us 
that. in the beginning of God’s creating the 
heaven and the earth, the earth being atthe 
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be light,” and the darkness, succeeded by 
the light, constituted the first day. Here 
there is no literary suggestion ef a long 
period. The presumption, which we ought to 
accept, is that the writer used the word day in 
an ordinary, and pot an occult sense, That 
finishes the question of interpretation. Then 
comes a question of science. It seems to be 
generally agreed now by those whosetestimony - 
is the best we have that the events described 
took more than six days for their accomplish- 
ment. That contradicts the Genesis state- 
ment. Here comes in a question of theology. 
Dr. Pond says that, his interpretation being so 
sure and revelation being so infallible, we 
may give the lie to science. Others say that, 
revelation being so infallible, we must, to pre- 
serve its infallibility, put a strained sense on 
the word day and the whole narrative. 
Others, with whom we have more sympathy, 
say that our theory of inspiration had better 
be softened to accommodate the facta. 


It is not easyto teach The Braminer and 
Chronicle to be ingenuous. From the begin- 
ning, we have said that in Dr. Bright’s Saratoga 
speech he applied his offensive assertion that 
“ Pedobaptists are an organized muster against 
the lordship of Jesus Christ” to their position 
as to the ordinance of baptism. The Hraminer 
now says that we denied that he had made 
such an explanation. Our readers know that 
this is not true. The Dxaminer now asserts 
that we have misrepresented the position of 
the Long Island Baptists in taking Dr. Jeffery’s 
church into their Association. What we have 
meant to say and repeat is that the Association 
has received that church knowing well enough 
that Dr. Jeffery notoriously believes in open 
communion and that his church sympathize 
with him. It has no ordinance enacting open 
communion and it is not inclined to make a 
quarrel. That is all. It has a member—Mr. 
Theodore M. Banta—whom, with Dr. Jeffery, 
The Hraminer, a few weeks ago, spoke of as 
“formerly Baptiste.” By the action of the 
Long Island Association these acknowledged 
believers in open communion are regular Bap- 
tists, as regular as any editor of The Dzaminer, 
It is a better day and we trust that The Zram- 
iner is glad. 


Ir pleases us to know that our plain words 
in defense of morality are approved by those 
who are leaders in any contest therefor. The 
Committee of the Presbyterian Synod of Cen- 
tral New York, Professor J. W. Mears, chair- 
man, reported at the late meeting their action 
in endeavoring to suppress the promiscuity of 
the Oneida Commhinity. The service of Tas 
INDEPENDENT in this now happily successful 
crusade and its support of the Committee has 
unexpected and very honorable mention. The 
first step recounted by the Committee is the 
series of vigorous articles contributed to THE 
INDEPENDENT, in 1871, by Dr. Tayler Lewis, 
in which the character of the Community was 
exposed. The subsequent action of the Synod 
is told, and the support given by Tae Innz- 
PENDENT and by Joseph Cook is specially no- 
ticed. Then follows the action last year of 
the meeting held at Syracuse, under the 
lead of members of this Committee, Bishop 
Huntington, Chancellor Haven, and other 
gentlemen; and the cold or derisive or hostile 
attitude of much of the secular press toward 
this Committee is referred to. The report 
continues 

* Amo honorable exceptions to this 
vicious and reactionary course was that of the 
New York INDEPENDENT. The position of 
this journal from the beginni been that 
of uncompromising, caiestaag opposition 
to the practices the Community ; its 
assistance in watateling and dev pub- 

ht direction has been of 


lic sentiment in the righ 
the greatest value. her religious journals, 


of course, have been just as unqualifiedly on 
the right side; but none seemed have felt 
themselves called upon to enter so heartily in 
the struggle in which we have been engaged.” 


We thank the Committee for this hearty word 
of praise. If we have excelled in this matter, 
it was because we had undertaken a personal 
examination of the matter. We had secured and 
read the publications of the Community. While 
we appreciated certain scientific results of its 
stirpicultural experiment, we knew that it 
meant nothing but war with monogamy and the 
family. Years ago, therefore, we registered in 
these columns our vowthat so long asa fouler 
system flourished in this state we should not 
speak one harsh word against Utah polygamy, 
without accompanying it with a harsher one 
against Oneida promiscuity. The victory here 
is achieved. Not by our work alone, nor that 
of the Synod, nor of the Syracuse meeting ; but 
by all these, aided very much by agrowing right 
sentiment within the Community itself. We 
understand that a number of marriages have 
already taken place, and we are very willing 
and glad to believe that the evil bas come to 
en end, 


Tue following letter to ue from a distin- 
guished missionary comes also endorsed by 
aigther wmissiopary, wow io this country, 
the Rev, Jobm dcudder, whose name,’ ae well 
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that of Dr. Chamberlain’s, this Brahmin impos- 
tor has also been using as an indorsement. 
““To tHE Epitor OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

*“‘A Hindu styling himself ‘Res,’ T. V. 
Roy, known also formerly as John Robert and 
as Robert Bruce, and as T. Veera-Ragu-varow, 
is now, 1am informed, traveling through the 
country passing himself off as a Brahmin con- 
vert to Christianity and lecturing and collect- 
ing funds, [ feel it my duty to warn the 
Christian public against bim. 

“Tknow him to be an unprinelpled adventurer. 
I have known bis course fatimately from the 
time when he was a heathen in India, and, as I 
believed assumed, the cloak of Christianity to 
secure his own ends. I have traced him while 
in America through various places in Canada 
and different states, where he has duped scores 
and hundreds of good people and obtained 
thousands of dollars, which he has squandcred, 

“He is one of the most barefaced, unblush- 
ing impostors I have ever met, as fully ap- 
peared ip his trial for bigamy in Toronto, which 
was fully reported in the Toronto papers, two 
of the wives he had married in America ap- 
pearing against him. Ashe was in jail under 
conviction of bigamy when I left America, on 
my return to India, I had supposed that bis 
career as ap imposter had come tu an end; but 
it seems that he has started again, Hence 1 
give this note of warning. 

“(Sgned) Jacop CHAMBERLAIN, 
** Missionary of the Reformed Church- 
“UV aLaMaNair, INDIA, Aug. 2°th, 1879," 





Tue Rev. Jacob Abbott, who died last week, 
in Farmington, Me., at the age of alinost sev 
enty-six, wac the patiiarch of the distinguished 
literary family which bears the name. His 
health bas long been feeble and his decease 
expected. He was the great apostle to the 
children, the father of all such as write juven- 
ile books. He deserves the high credit of be- 
ing almost the inventor of instructive and de- 

- lightfu] juvenile literature and to this import- 
ant department he gave nearly all his life. Our 
middle-aged men and women remember the 
time when the Rollo Books were the best part 
of their district school libraries, and how eager- 
ly were they read. Never did boy have so 
charming a mentor as Rollo had in Jonas. 
Whatever Jacob Abbott wrote was sweet, 
pure, instructive, and interesting. We would 
gladly exchange now for his books the ten 
thousand inferior volumes now pushed into our 
children’s bands. John 8. C. and Gorham D 
were his brothers, and his sons, Benjamin 
Vaughan and Austin, have achieved as 


cided that Mr. Tilden must face the music and 
tell what his income was from various 
sources during the years in question. The 
Government claims to have been cheated 
by Mr. Tilden fn respect to his income 
tax to the amount cf more than a hundred 
thousand dollars, and has brought this suit to 
compel an honest payment of what is due to 
it. The suit has been pending for more than a 
year, and in the meantime Mr. Tilden has re- 
sorted to all sorts of technicalities and legal 
quibbles to evade the issue. The would-be 
President has a great deal of trouble on this 
subject. If he bad honestly paid his income 
tax and if he believes that he has done so, 
then why should he object to giving the Gov- 
ernment the knowledge which is sought by this 
bill of discovery? If, on the other hand, he 
has cheated the Government, as is undoubted- 
ly the fact, then his objection is very natural. 
The {ncome-tax fraud and the cipher-dispateh 
fraud ought to be sufficient to show the Amer- 
ican people that Mr. Tilden is not the man to 
sit in the Presidential chair. 





--+, The Watchman takes just umbrage at our 
having quoted, fn reply to itself, Dr. Bright’s 
famous stigma on Pedobaptists and “ virtually 
imputed the sentiment to the whole Baptist 
denomination.”” On reading over our para- 
graph, we are sorry to see that it would bear 
that construction and we heartily withdraw 
{t. We wish The Watchman would tell us just 
whatisthe attitute of Baptists toward other 
churches. Of course, they do not regard them 
as properly organized churches; but are 
Pedobaptist churches in any true sense 
churches? Are they as much as imperfectly 
organized churches? Do they have any church 
ordinances ? 


----The Republicans of Louisiana have re- 
solved to make an earnest effort to redeem the 
state from Democratic oppression and misrule 
at the vext election. They are calling for 
Northern speakers to come to their help. It 
would be a good thing if some Northern Re- 
publicans of national reputation, like Messrs. 
Evarts, Blaine, and Garfield, would lend them 
ahelping hand. Louisiana ought to be a Re- 
publican state, and would be with a fair and 
free vote. 


....Ninety-eight rubrical amendments to the 
English Prayer-Book, having been proposed by 
both convocations of England and presented to 
the Crown, are likely to be adopted at the next 
session of Parliament. Let American Episco- 
palians read and be glad that they can govern 





legal compilers snd bis other two sons, Lyman 
and Edward, as literary and theological writers. 


Senator BLaina, at the Cooper Institute, in 
this city, last week, was in his very best mood 
and made one of his most telling speeches. 
The speech was neither memorized nor read, 
but was entirely off-hand, covering the great 
political issues now before the people, and 
doing so with a completeness of argument, as 
well as pithivess and humor of illustration, 
that show the breadth and versatility of Mr. 
Biaine’s mind. The audience gave the highest 
evidence that they thoroughly relished the 
Senator's cilort ; and when the Hon. L. Brad- 
ford Prince afterward adrotly put the pretix 
of “President” to Mr. Biaine’s name, the 
great ball of Cooper Institute rang with wild 
applause. The Senator made a very fine point 
on the Greenbackers, when he said: “+ If you 
propose to have the Government of the United 
States issue all the paper moncy, whut is the 
agency to which or to whom you will confide 
the power of determining the when and the 
how much?"’ Congress, of course, would have 
to determine the question. As to Congress, 
the Senator added: “1 know a good deal 
more about Congress than those who have not 
been there, and | say there is not a body of 
menin the United States so utterly unfit for 
that function as the Congress of the United 
States.” He might have added that no body 
of men fs wise enough to sett e the question 
beforehand. ‘‘The when and the how much,” 
as to the volume of currency, always best set- 
tle themselves under a financial system that 
leaves the laws of trade to supply the money 
needed for the wants of trade. These laws 
are Wirer than any Congress that the people 
ean elect. Free banking, with bank-notes re- 
deemable in specie by the banks issuing them, 
will give the people all the money they need. 


Jcpce BuatcHrorp, of the United States 
Cireuit Court of this state, last week grante] 
an order which will compel Mr. Tilden to 
answer several hundred questions in respect to 
his income between the years 1862 and 1873, 
Dietrict Attorney Woodford applied to the 
Court for what the lawyers call a bill of dis- 
covery; and Mr. Tilden, through bis counsel 
resisted the application, denying the power of 
the Cour: to compel him under oath to disc’ ose 
the facts thus sought to be ascertained. Judge 
Blatchford, however, held that the Court hed 
this power, and that the ends of equity de- 
manded that i should be exercised, and de- 


. 





th lives without asking the permission of 
Congress. Zhe Churchman thinks that, now 
that the English Church has set the example, 
the American Church can safely follow, 


...-It was discovered, last week, in the City 
Court of Brooklyn, that a false juror had been 
palmed off upon the court in place of the true 
ove, and had participated in rendering several 
verdicts. This is a new kind of fraud. Judge 
Neilson, upon making the discovery, spoke 
with much warmth and earnestness, and indi- 
cated his purpose to punish all parties con- 
cerned in the fraud to the full extent of his 
power. 

...-Scnator Davis,of West Virginia, thinks 
that the experience of the Democrats in co- 
quetting with the Greenbackers ought to suf- 
fice. They have gained nothing by it and put 
their future chances in serious peril. Mr. 
Davis advises them to cut loose from the 
whole tribe, as the only means of avoiding an 
utter discomfiture next year. This is good 
advice, though it comes rather late, 


e+e. The Second Baptist church, of St. Lou's, 
after being expelled from the local association, 
has got itself admitted into the state associa- 
tion, and is, for aught we see, rectus in curia, 
‘The church presented an acceptable form of 
application, in which it declared that (fit had 
done any wrong it was sorry and retracted its 
action. That was all. 

...-One of Mr. Tilden’s brokers, on his ex- 
amination before the United States Commis- 
sioner, seemed very much inclined to dodge 
the questions put to him. He might In 18(9 
have bought and sold certain stocks for Mr. 
Tilden; but he didn’t want to be too positive, 
for fear he might be mistaken. 


.-»-ff General Butler hopes to be the next 
President, he bases the hope on the plan of 
getting nominated by a third party in 1880, and 
then forcing himself upon the Democrats as 
their most available candidate. The General 
would be rather a nauseous pill for the Solid 
South to swallow. 


+++ The grand jury have indicted Captain 
Williams, belonging to the police force of this 
city, for clubbing Mr. Charles W. Smith, of 
Brooklyn, Itis high time that the question 
was settled whether policemen can wiih 
impunity, club peaceable and unoffending 
citizens, 

«... The Baptiste of San Francisco and vicin- 
{ty are divided into two rival associations on 
the question whether the Chinamen shall be 
tréated in a Christian'way, ‘Itis’ a great deal’ 


THE(| LNDEPENDENT. 


more important point than separates the Pres- 
byterianjand the Reformed (Dutch) Churches. 

»»». We think many readers will thank us for 
publishing Professor Bloombergh’s admirable 
address on the Christianity and civilization of 
the Middle Ages. If the picture sets in amore 
favorable light the good work of the Roman 
Church, we shall not be sorry. 


-.»»The copy of the volume on “‘ American 
Socialism "’ on the table of the reception room 
of the Oneida Community has been deprived 
of those leaves in which the former practices 
of the Community are put forth in their worst 
form. 


--«-Think of it! The Jubilee Singers were 
informed that they were not wanted at the 
New Marlboro’ Hotel, in Boston, after they 
had come to take the rocms they had engaged. 
Poor Boston ! 


--»-Ex-Governor Denison has put in an ap- 
pearance as the successor of Senator Thurman. 
He would make a good senator; yet General 
Garfield is likely to be the coming man. 


...- Among good women and heroines, make 
good room for Susan, sister of the Ute chief, 
Ouray. 


.--. We shall begin the publication of Joseph 
Cook’s lectures next week. 


Publisher's Department, 


SooTHInG AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption, It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 


ADVERTISE IN CANADA. ° 


A conspicuous example of success in the 
newspaper world is Zhe Daily and Weekly Ad- 
vertliser, of London, Canada. Situated in the 
most flourishing section of the Dominion—the 

ortion most contiguous to American soil— 
t is the recognized leading journal. The week- 
ly edition, a pags 8-page paper, has 20,000 sub- 
scribers. All the leading advertisers use its 
columns. 


MUSICAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Tue New York Philharmonic Club, in com- 
bination with Miss Ida and Mr. Henry Mollen- 
hauer, will give three soirées of chamber music 
in the Assembly Roome of the Academy of 
Music, Brooklyn, on the following dates: 
November 1ith, December 28d, January 10th. 
‘he programme for the first soirée, next 
Tuesday evening, will be as follows: 


seen piano, 8 Vj tina, Viola! Violones ptohumann. 
Mise Ipa Mr, Hervey po ewes be 
Der Trompeter von pees. ee Songs. 
G nor, ob. 7 mew Grteg. 

Quartette, Pe ca wean le 

The Symphony Society. of New York, Dr. 
Damrosch conductor, will give its first re 
hearsal on Thursday afternoon of this week, at 
Steinway Hall. e first concert will take 
place on next Saturday evening. 


Next Saturday Mr George Vandenhoff, the 
well-known elocutionist and public reader, 
will begin at Chickering Hall a new series of 
“ Dickens’s Mornings,’’ which will continue 
for six succeseive Saturdays. He has not 
failed to score a success in the past and we 
pre “ict the same for his present engagement 

Professor Richard A. Proctor will deliver 
four illustrated lectures on astronomy, in 
Chickering Hall, on the evenings of the 10th, 
18th, 17th, and 20th instant. His subjects wil) 
be ‘‘The Poetry of Astronomy,” ‘‘The Immens- 
{tv of &pace,” ‘‘ The Vastness of Time,’ and 
“ Other Worlds and Other Suns.” 


ROGERS’S GROUPS OF STATUARY. 


As a delineator of the kinks of character, 
John Rogers has no equal among his rivals in 
the plastic art. Though embracing a wide 
range of subjects, from the gravest, which 
draw forth the tears of pity, to the gay, which 
make us shake our sides with laughter, he 
shows through all the same striking genius— 
the same power of grasping the whole situa- 
tion and giving it to us truthfully, even to the 
minutest detail. Among his latest works {s 
“The Balcony,” as shown on page 2 of this 
issue. His catalogue contains {illustrations of 
nearly fifty different groups, and will be mailed 
to any address on receipt of 10 cents, 
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Tur well-known millinery house of J. Roths- 
child, of 56 and 58 West 14th Street, is now 
filled with enstomers from in town and out of 
town, making their fall and winter purchases, 
Millinery of all descriptions and of the most 
approved Paris fashions may now be seen 
Some of the trimmed bonnets are well worth 
examining and the prices are uniformly reacon- 
able. Branch houses of thisetore are in Phila 
delphia, Boston, Brooklyn, and also in’ Paris. 
France. and customers may rest assured that 
they will be satisfied with their purchases. 





Krrx'’s STANDARD Soaps are well known tn 
allsections of the country. The enormous and 
increasing sales are the best proof of the ex- 
cellence of these cones, In 1878 over 40.000,- 
000 Ibs. were sold, e popularity of Kirk’s 
soaps increases as their absolute purity, real 
worth, and genuine washing qualities become 
known. Yet for forty years these soaps-have 
had a good reputation. 


Approved and indorsed by judgment and 
taste, the populsrity of Knox's Fail and Win- 
ter shapes of gentlemen’s hats is the natural 

The wise and_expertenced wil] make 





the r purchases at 212 Broadway or in the Fifth 
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To look at the immense crowds iu the north- 
east corner of Canal Street and Broadway, New 
York, and the southwest corner of Fulton and 
Smith Streets, Brooklyn, and then note the 
scarcity of patrons in other clothing stores 

illustrate the difference between Baldwin the 
Clothier and his competitors, Baldwin has 
greater facilities, three times the largest stock, 
he sells double the amount of clothing, names 
lowest prices, and, in sbort, leads the retail 


clothing trade of the United States.—“r 
change. 


THE ITALIAN VERDICT. 


REPRESENTATIVE MUSICIANS AND 
CRITICS. 


WHaT THEY SAY OF WEBER PIANOB. 











F. Farrto, Director of the Music and Con- 
ductor ‘* La Scala,” to Campanini. 

‘MILAN, September 18th, 1879. 
“My Dear Campanini: 

«1 have seen and examined the superb Grand 
Piano you have just purchaced fron: Weber, of 
New York, which for beauty and robustness of 
tone, as well as for elegance of design, is truly 
remarkable and must be classed amung the 
foremost pianos of our day. Present my com- 
pliments to Mr. Weber for his admirable work, 
and you | congratulate op your enviable acqui- 
sition. F. Farrio.” 

G. Lucca, the eminent musical critie and 
publisher, to Campanini. 

‘Mian, September 2th, 1879. 
“ EsTkEEMED FRIEND CAMPANINI: ‘ 

“] have seen your magniticent Grand Piano 
from Weber, of New Yirk, which you have 
lately purchased, and congratulate you on the 
possession of such a splendid instrun ent. 

** Please tell Mr. Weber I have found his 
plano superior even to my high expectations, 
and as soon as I have room for one in my 
house will be glad to give an order for a siin- 
ilar one. With kind regards, yours, 

“G Levoca.” 





A WORD ABOUT ORGANS. 


AMONG the well-known manufacturers of 
organs are Whitney & Raymond, of Cleveland, 
Ohio. This firm make the celebrated United 
States Organs, that continue to grow in popu- 
larity throughout the Middle and Western 
States. In looking at two of their organs, lately 
received from the factory, we were ——— 
struck at the excellent quality of the wor 
and material. All the organs made by this 
house are characterized byevenre sof tempera- 
ment and quality of tone, together with power 
and quickness of response to touch. The 
easy working of the Grand Organ is notice- 
able. The performer has perfect control of 
the organ, without lifting the hands froni 
the key-board. ‘he bellows, larger than 
is usually seen, works easily and furnishes 
the required amount of air without any 
extra effort of the plaver. From among the 
many testimonials lately received regarding 
these organs the following fs selected, written 
by Allie E. Ingell, of Mantua, 0.: “1 think 
my organ the best one J ever heard. I shall 
be pleased to recommend your organs.” Full 
{information about these organs will be sent 
on application. 


THE HOWARD VUICE METHOD. 


Mr. Jno. Howarp’s Ingenious method for 
cultivating the voice still retains its ponnlarity 
with the musical publ’c. During tle prt 
year very many strong testimonials have been 
added to thoce who have been wonderfully 
benefited by Mr. Howard's processes, and the 
most peculinr advantage about the method is 
that It can be taught readily by ma'l lessons. 
It is net an idea put before the pn’ lcs an in- 
aspiration: but a method that has required 
much thought and long study to bring it to 
perfection. 


Tae Queen Insurance Company of Tivernool 
and London, whore offices are in the Queen 
Insurance Buildings, Nos. 37 and 3° Wall &t., 
report their total aacete In the United States at 
$1,634,791, against liabtlities of #'1°.110, leav- 
ing a net surplus on the first. of Jannary of 
$1,015,681. The directors in New York, all of 
whom are stockhol/ers, include some of onr 
most prominent bankers and merchants. 








‘Samuel D. Babcock, William H. Maev, and 


James M. Morrison are the trasfees in New 
York and William H. Ross is the manager. 
TT 


A SOUND INSURANCE COMPANY. 


In another column will be found a stafe- 
ment of the Queen Insurance Company, set- 
ting forth the strength and resources of this 
sound corporation. The management of the 
Company in this country has been deservedly 
popular and its policies are much :ought after. 
 braphte. 





St. Nicnoras Hotel, Broadway. Firct- 
class in all its appointments. Targe, well- 
ventilated rooms, perfect cleanliness, tuble 
and attendance ugsurpassed, central loca- 
tion. Offers supcrior attractions to bush 
ness or pleasure travelers. 





EVERYWHERE SOUGHT FOR. — SUMMER Re 
sonTs.—Mesers. Stephen F. Whitgan & ° owe 
inimitably fine and rare confections and choco 
lates are especially sought for at all he bce 
mer resorts. They are the most acery ta e 
presemie to ladies and children, alwayve hea’? 
ful and delightfui to the taste. Theft addren® 
is TweNth and Market Streets. Philatelphia. 


THE Standard Coneolidated Mining Cort- 
any have declared a regular monthly divi 
vend of 50 cents per share, payable on 12th; 
inst. See advertisement. 


Easy boots, of superior quality, for. ladies: 
and gentlemen. Watkine, 24] Fourth Avenue, 
\ lished 1840. Fine Custom Work a specialty, . 
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SPECIAL NOTICE TO ALL. 


Ir a subscriber wishes his paper stopped at 
the end of the year, let him, when remitting 
his subscription, say for one year only ; or else, 
before the expiration of his subscription, write 
us to stop at the end of his year, If the 
paper overruns the paid subscription, and 9 
subscriber wishes to stop it, he should remit us 
8c. per weck for any number of weeks he may 
be in arrears. It ie not fair to us to refuse to 
receive the paper, trusting to the postmaster to 
notify us. Neither is it of any use whatever to 
return papers to us, as we have no means of 
knowing from whom or from what post-office 
they are seut. 


A SPLENDID WORK. 


Tne Middletown Plate Company are noted 
for getting up surprises in their jine of man- 
ufacture. They surprised everybody here by 
their magnificent case of silve r-plated ware 
for the Cent: nnial, and they surprised every- 
body manufacturing and exhibiting similar 
goods at the Centenial by the superiority 
and excellence of their work. Now comes an- 
Other surprise, in a beautifully bound royal 
folio volume, containirg superior wood-cut 
envravings of art’cles manufactured by the 
Plate Co npenv. a full-page engraving giving a 
fine view of M ddletown, and another of their 
mannfactory, on Ilubbard Street. There are in 
addition to these 6C0 engravings of articles 
manufactured and sold by them. The cuts 
were ercraved by Sanford & Co.. of We't Mer- 
iden. The pr'nting and binding were done by 
“The (lark W. Brvan Company,” of Spring- 
field, Mass., and is a hichly creditable job. 
The letter-preas is beantiful, both type and 
eute, The work is printed on very heavy tinted 
paner, contains 118 pages. nnd 8.000 copies 
were printed ond bound, which are to be placed 
in the hands of the numerous customers of 
th's poplar manvfacturing company. It 
wonld not be possible, in ordinary limits, to 
notice a tenth nort of the articles manufac- 
tured by the Middletown Plate Company. The 
most valuable are tea sets, téte-a-téte sets, 
toilet and tilting sets, urns, casters, walters, 
fruit-stan’«. flower-ctands, etc., all of which 
ave beantifrl in desien, and the finish is not 
enrnaseed bv anv ether similar ware mann- 
factured. The platine is done with sterling 
silver, on the best hard white metal, and will 
lact a generation. The concern emnloys a 
larce number of hands, and their orders are #0 
Ioree and the demand for their vonds so great 
that. ‘hev are oblived to keep the'r fmmense 
ectahlichment running dav and nicht, The 
Plate Comnanv have a ealesroom tin New York 
Cite, at 18 John Street, ant arother at 120 
Rutter Street, San Francisco, Cal Hartford 
Post/ 














TO PRESK" Ve CIDER. 


Our farmer readeis .. ..u are interested in the 
manufacture of cider should write to Messrs, 
Wm. Zinsser & Co., 197 \\iNiam 8t., this city, 
and procure & package of a powder which they 
manufacture to prevent fermentation and 
which keeps the efder sweet for months after- 
ward. Itisa simple preparation and we are 
satisfied contains no injurious ingredients, and 
the concern ts one of our largest and most rep- 
utable drug houses. 
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INDIGESTION, DYSPErsia, pervous prostration, 
and all forms of general deputy relieved by 
taking MensMan’s PertonizeD Beer Tonic, 
the only preparation of beef containing its entire 
nutritious properties, It is not a mere stimulant, 
Wie the extracts of beef; but contains blood- 
making, force-generating, and life-sustaining 
properties Is invaluable in all enfeebled con- 
ditions, whether the resuit of exhaustion, nerv- 
ous prostrat: on, overwork, or acute diseases, 
particularly tf resulting from we com- 

laints. Casweut, Hazarn & Co., proprietors, 

ew York. Sold by all druggiste. 


BUTCHER'S SCALES. 


‘THe new Patent Boston } M arket °cale,made by 
the Buffalo Scale Company, of Butfalo, N. Y., 
is having a most remarkable run. Sprin 
scales have long been unsatisfactory to ring 
buyer and seller, on account of thelr inaccur- 
acy and short life. The-e new scales are per- 
fectly accurate and will remain so; and, be- 
sides being very convenient, are qu ‘te orna- 


mental, being by far the most attractive ecale . 


in the market. See advertisement, on page 32. 


ALCOHOLIC FATUITY. 


THE chronic debauchee feels that he pos- 
itively ae exist without his alcoholic 
sti nulation, ont drinking or to continue 
the habit ivc eath all thesame Such a 
man can find in Hop Bitters, properly used, a 
perfect panacea for the drunkard’s curse. His 
stomach will recover its normal state; his 
liver and kidneys will resume their recular 
— and the poor drunkard will be 
saved, 





Tne Great TitT1ENs wrote to Champlin & 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y . in reference to their prep- 
aration for beautifying the complexion : 

** Gentlemen :—Your ‘Liquid Pearl’ is an ex- 
cellent coemetic and has given me much sat- 
isfaction In using it. 

“Yours truly, THERESA TITIENS.”’ 

Madame Titiens ordered this article fre- 
quentlv thereafter, and used it constantly at 
her toilet, 


——— 

Use Water Baker & Co,’s Cnocozarte, if 
you desire the des! in the market, The ae 
of experts, both "in Europe and America, 
for phew years testified to its great exattidnes. 

rr 
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f ing bitter, de 
reeds frets aes 


tends to the mucous membrane. Al! 
‘waters that dengerous irritants be 
known by an acid after-taste. 





Get Worcester’s Dictionary before 
the offer ts withdrawn. See page 
26. For Terms of Subscription, 
Rates of Advertising, and Club- 
bing Arrangements, see page 31. 
(ene en rem 

DIED 


RoTT.—At his residence, dence, Fewacres, Pome, 
Maine. a ties Slat. Jacob Abbott, In the 76th vear of his 
age. Burial at Mount Auburn, Cambridge, Maas. 


NOTICES. 





AT a meeting of the Congregational Club of New 
York and Vicin'tv, held (ct. 27th, the fellowts rean. 
lutions in honor of the memory of the late Dr. Jose 


Wiliam Hayes Ward D.D., a. Huntl 


fmousiv adopted, end orns for "publication t to Tne 
INPEPFYDENT and other Ppa) 
Wuerras, The wise pro widence of God has removed 


York and Vi 


cane. That we hold in deep respect. the memory 
ofa our late brother, as we recall] his multifarious ere 
ing, his unceasing and prodigious activity, and his 
trtence passion to be of service to Christian learnine, 
Christian liberty, and the spirituality of the Church of 


Reso!ve?. Thot the example he has set before us as v4 
broad brotherliood with all who love the Gos oped 
Jesus Christ merita our gratitule and me on a 
members HS our brotherhood of church 


ns, but also iattor he he Foand t it ° vant to reside on th« 
Continent of Europe, he has deserved well. not only o/ 
our Christian churches, but of the whole nation; 
Resolved, That a a Con, mat! onal Club we 
esrecially rec-gnize a reco r deep respect fo 
the grent service he at for = brotherhood of churcl 
63 as our pioneer and our lead tive for + 
many years; as the wise poner doe of our churche 
ond aga leader in the organization and conduct of ou 
societies; and his unwearted wor) 
throu the presse, as an n ave and on exponent an‘ 
defender of Congregations! princi 
Resolue dad. That = our to his w vido w and hts chil 
hy ao y with them in the irrepar 
a ons which they ve suffered, and our assuranc: 
that his memory shall ever LA aa dear and sacred a: 
his life was noble, devoted, and true. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


BATCHELOR’S HAIR DYE. 


SOLD BY Aut D ALL DRUGOTSTS. 
COLGATE’S 
CASHMERE 








fis universally esteemed 
by the ta.teful and re- 
fined asthe moat delicate 
aud recherche of per- 
fumes. The name and 
trademark of COLGATE 
& CO. on each package 


BOUQUET 
are a guaranty of supe- 


SOAP rior and uniferm quality. 


CANTRELL’S 
SHOE STORE, 


Fourth Avenue, cor. 20th St., 
NEW YORK. 


This establishment is one of the oldest and best 
known Shoe Stores in the city. Men's, Women's 
Youth's, and Children's Boots and Shoes of all kinds 
and qualities and tn the newest and very latest styles 
are here on constant exhibition. The busines hes has 





been fully conducted by CANTRELL f 
than a t eK, of” a century, on the popular Dasis. of of 


The 
best family is respectfully ——— Orders 


from the country “wil have the best at: 


Selected specially for family use, 
Prices, 30, 40, and 90 cents, all 
kinds.’ Every order — the pur- 
chaser to a Grand dum, worth 
about 50 4 cent. additional. One 
hundred different qeteee. from Pock- 


et-knife and Revulver to China and 

sndcad “sarap poten ‘Stw conte each paella 

Ch , with ful let tof prizes rizes, free. - 
ALBERT DAY, Treasurer, 


28 Central Street, Boston, Maes. 





Concress WaTER.—Its su “as 8 
cathartic and alterative conse tx its entire 


~ 


p Mi Mabie and tresteorthy firm, thet: 


SHIRTS AND GENTLEMEN S FURNISHING GOODS 


their goods are all they claim for them.” ——— 
New York Puratehing Ou., whose advertisement appears in anether column of 









tion. 
Co.. of New Vork. are « re. 
pi meme Ky. : * The 
mle and trast 





worthy firm, and 
their goods b Gonrdlans ko evenp teagan 





ia vive te oy tiene a neuen prices, 
AdireseNEW YORK Pt saris 
W. M. Rirey 2%%., Paoraievons, 43) Galan New York City. 


§ 
( 
§ f FROM THE pagront 70 THE WRAKER, 

riginal plan ——“T. Geatiomen’s Weoae directly bejor- the rubile at Faee Prices, 
Qasrine poy A uring the pass Summer. We fave made general reduc arioifag ene Gassase Wcasen 
) ceased, and Wil la fwture soll our orlebraten ** Broadwa: evay "Shirt at tie ‘ollow!ie low priera- 
4 12 cupertot mauslia, Pine linvs Gu.~a, Frenca Shirta, rer ly tur wear, $f 89 
¢ 6 ¥ & sa 

s « « a 4 “ « “ “ a o * ww 
afenrtes J Bhirt as above. ready for ~oeqeme noua a county —— 
Remember these are aot are ain y wear, we warrar’ 
2 aa a fhe hagtie cues 7 meatal abd Beatiy Huienod, pore try Aon euirt in oe coartet exstite 
" @ach, ‘a tend worn, of Trou: shoghwer @ea' on a 
4 To enable vur custome:s urcnase an assorted iiss of articie renerally sfaired st our ioweat Pa Pact. ry sates, without 
) eaying for more of any Tama article than may be desired, we make g anparalieled offer 
5 8 0 Greadma tell clend fine Neca Handkerchiefs, 
5 ei, de No =e a} $5 .00 {he Faction ie Wintec Seale — 
will a 

§ _ This cntire list of forwarded to any address in the United States receipt of 859. and 
qv vastes thatasim Till of woo. fomle, of easel qualiay, co..ns ta cay Bove Howes tp tee Country 
» Bat eee then & prion emney If deet: with send Ramace ea receipt of $i te ensure Kxprese 
| anemone irect remittance, wore money 6 tons. 
q 
2 
q 
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The Howrard Method for {he Voice 


LESSONS BY MAIL. 
no Bawese Method accomplishes the following re- 
the aa & of written lessons: 

; it ad largely to the effective compass of the 
ria) doubles th wer of the voice, bri it to 
a it nalarged vol lume required for public irees or 

) It gives the natural qualit; vee ig always 
the most easing and t the mines Gapable of eelnaan” 
and m effects. 
spelen. ‘aitords the physical basis of style or ex- 

t ves that wegen, © Lanne gs ~ and painful 
effort R in chest or throat are ca , almost without 
exception, by false muscular habia: not by supposed 


That such results are gant through written lessons 
the ro she “| = aces after reading the lst 


or 2d B from laraymen, law- 
yers, ‘and sopeiioks te ante on applicatio! 
The exercises consist of actual movements of the 


vocal parts—6 to -ouch @ as the tongue, the alate, t the throat, 
the chest, the diaphragm, etc.— ich are 
most eff ctive ly Oppore and wang th 
ments of tie saine vocal parts which ‘ “foree" or disturb 
the normal workings of the thioat and of res irate 2. 
Send or call for Circulars. ae ne ist and 2 Bul- 
letins of Bb ote. (Bo Testimonial 
received) for either 


Enclose stan 
of the cty pampiiion 5 form” and * Vocal 
HN HOW 


eee nt,” or 50 oa. for bo 
89 Union ayuare, New fork City. 


577 BROADWAY. 


NEW YORK, 
MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS Lt 


MIRRORS 
FINE CABINET WORK 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, INCLUDING 


Mantel-Pieces, Book-Cases, etc. 
ALSO IMPORTERS OF 
FRENCH AND GERMAN LOOKING- 
GLASS PLATES, 
AT LOWEST PRICES. 








A> 


Pexrap \ Co. 
fis ll 
Celebrated HATS, 


LADIES AND Se seen 





174 FIFTH A’ between 
160 BROADWAY, near a Cortiandt Street, New York. Show Vork. 


GUNPOWDER. 
ORANGE SPORTING POWDER. 


ORANGE LIGHTNING, 
ORANGE DUCKING, 
ORANGE RIFLE. 


BLASTING POWDER. 
Eloctric Blasting Apparates, 


Send tor Illustrated Pamphlet, showing 
sizes of Grain of Powder, describing Biast- 
lag Apparatus, ctc., FREE. 


LAFLIN & RAND POWDER (0., 


29 Murray street, New York. 


petal’ s Pills.—Great English Somene! Rheumatto 
Remedy. Oval box $1; Round, {e. Sold at Druggists. 





HAIR DYE ta the SAFFST 
and BEST, It acts instan- 
taneously, producing the 
most natural shades of 


wn. 

STAIN the SKIN, and is 

RISTADORO" easily applied. It isa stand- 
ard preparation and a fav- 
orite upon every well ap- 

a Toilet for Lady or 

ntleman. Sold hy Drug: 


frie and PACT x 
air D reer 


Send one, two. three, or 
five dollars for a samrie 
box, by express, of the 
best Candies in Americ: 
put up elegantly anc 
stric'ly pure. Pefers to 
all Chicago. Address 

Cc. F. rae ee. 


78 MADISON STREET, cHicaco. 


Sammis & Belton, 


Importing Tailors, 
152 NASSAU STREET, 
PRINTING-HOUSE SQUARE. 

We offer our Stock of Imported Suitings and Trou 
serings, etc. at lower prices than any house in the city 
who sell the same line of goods. 

Our Stock is selected with great care from the best 
English, Scotch, and French manufactures. 

FIT GUARANTEED. 

SAMPLES sent on application. 














HIRAM SAMMIS, JOUN P. BOLTON. 





32 Calibre. 


With Automatic Cartridge Ejector and 
REBOUNDING HAMMER. 









When a Revolver is required, it should be reliable. 


MANUFACTORY AT SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


SMITH & 

w ERSONS A A a, me t owing to their 

ality, t perfection of workman- 

,- ip; their power and accurac; ry ihe 
ase with which the 7 can be load 
and the empty shel) ; 


their Reliability, Safety, 
and iggy 
Four 22 Caliber, 
style; So. ts 1%. = Poainee, aS 
2, 98 Caliber; and No, 3, 
44 Calibre. The 82 and 44 Calibre are 


w ‘ing hammer, 
value a for enfety cannot ‘ts 


overs' 
M. W. ROBINSON, 
General Agent, 


79 Chambers Street, New York 





KIRK’S 





ESTABLISHED 


Quality, Quantity, 


1830. 


and Price Sold 





Recognized in all Markets 
of this Country as the 


Standard of Excellence 
FOR 








STANDARD 


In 1878 Over 


40,000,000 
POUNDS, 








and Genuine 





Absolute Purity, Real Worth, 


‘Washing Qualities. 





SQAPS. 





BW. MIERRIAM & C0, 


<A ACTER Cs TREO GRE SIN: ARES a RESTOR 
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The reduction here announcéd in the price of The Sunday School Times puts that paper within the reach of every Sunday- 
school in the land. It now becomes unquestionably the cheapest weekly paper of its size and character in the United States. It 
gives 832 large pages (11x16 inches) of reading matter a year, or over eight pages for a cent at its lowest club rate. It costs less than 
two cents a week for each member of a club of twenty or more persons. Schools that have been taking other publications because the 
club rates of The Sunday School Times were higher than they could afford, will not be slow to appreciate these new prices. The low- 
est rate heretofore for a club of less than thirty copies has been $1.90 for each paper. Now the price for twenty copies, or over, is 


$1.00 for each paper. The reduction is a bold one, and even the present large circulation does not warrant it, but the change is desirable 


for the due extension of its field, and the necessary increased circulation is sure to come. Lower prices do not mean a poorer paper, or 
less of it,—on the contrary, it is purposed to make the paper better than ever before in all of its departments. 


HERE ARE THE NEW RATES.—From one to four copies, $2 each. From five to nine copies, in a package to one address, 


$1.50 each. From ten to nineteen copies, in a package to one address, $1.25 each. Twenty copies or more in a package to one 


address, $1.00 each. These prices include postage, which is prepaid by the publisher. Subscriptions will be taken for any portion of 


a year at yearly rates. While the papers for a club must be sent in a package to one address, the publisher desires to have for refer- 


ence the names of all the subscribers. 


addresses of the persons who are to use the paper. 


He, therefore, requires that each club subscription be accompanied with a list of the names and 


Superintendents will remember that they can try the paper in their schools for a portion of a year at the yearly rate. Twenty 


teachers can be supplied for three months for five dollars. 


Why not begin now? 


Any reader of this advertisement, who has never been a subscriber to The Sunday School Times, can receive it on trial every 


week for three months for twenty-five cents. 


Send also for a free specimen of The Scholars’ Quarterly, a forty-four page scholars’ les- 


son help, containing a colored map, beautiful illustrative pictures, and a great variety of valuable lesson matter. Address, 





NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS 





THE TRUTH ABOUT 


JOHN BROWN, 


The Hero of Ossawottomie ani 
Harper's Ferry. 


By G. W. BROWN, 


Founder and for Ten Years Editor of the famous 
Kansas “ Herald of Freedom,” published at 
Lawrence, Kansas. 





The Rockford (Illinois) Gazetre is now publishing tu 
serial form = 
REMINISCENCES OF 


OLD JOHN BROWN. 


Thrilling Incidents of Border Life in Kansas. 


By G. W. BROWN, M., D. 
Copyrighted 1879. All Rights Reserved. 

All who want to read the true inside history of the 
Free State struggle in Kansas and John Brown's con- 
Bection therewith should read these ‘ Reminis- 
cences" by one of the leaders and active participants, 

A limited supply of back numbers on hand. 


ws cern em 











JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





The Springfield 


WEEKLY REPUBLICAN. 


4 Comprehensive, Intelligent, and Inde- 
pendent Weekly Journal of 


News, Politics, Literature, General In- 
formation, and Enlightenment. 





{Established in 1824, by Samuel Bowles. } 

The Weekly Republican is a convenient quarto 
sheet, with seven pages devoted to reading matter, 
covering a large but choice selection of the best fea- 
tures of the Daily and Sunday Republican, with re- 
written and carefully classified news summaries and 
considerable original matter, 

Among i!ts principal contents are: 

News of the Week—A page of Editorial Note and 
Cc tand pact review of the general news of 
the week. 

Local Intelligence—A page summary of the news of 
Springfield, Western Massachusetts, and all the New 
England states. 

Regular News Letters from Washington and Boston 
by well-informed observers, with interesting corre- 

d from an accomplished journalist in New 








For Fitty (50) Cente Tue Gazette, 
these “Reminiscences,” will be sent for Three 
Months to any address in the United States. 

Address 


ABRAHAM E. SMITH, Prdprietor, 
ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS. 


BURLINGTON HAWKEYE. 


TWO DOLLARS PER YEAR. 





May be had at all the news stands at five cents per 
copy. 

The He 

= Hawkeye and any 2 00 Magazine or Period- 


The! a ye and’ cheanings for the Vy ll a 
very | maw some and valuable book of 864 pages 


Free Seet Distribation, 1879-80. 


Cupoert Raspberry, two plants to each sub- 


Mold's DEnobled pec sscccectcethasndsensntecsiaseese 10 
ED WOR revcse cocchdotensceess cectastbnannes 25 
SE ID. 00-nnnecescuabthaerbanianseonnseannen 
Magn: “e (ass’d, including Soulapgenna 

Len Re. dncnags nagesebedecaboch oabectedee vet 


Ipomoea Doron ylia.. 





We will send the HAWKEYE, | year 
And the RURAL NEW YORKER, year 
And the above list of Plants and 


Total. 





Address HAWEEYE PUBLISHING C6., 


York, also from contributors in various sections of 
the country and in Europe. 

A Weekly Review of the doings of Congress and the 
Massachusetts Legislature by our special reporters, 
with excerpts from the notable debates. 

Editorials—From one to two pages of thoughtful 
and interesting articles on Topics of the Times by in- 
telligent, independent, and gifted writers. 

Literature—A regular literary letter from a well- 
known Boston critic, with frequent reviews, notices, 
and literary news from other sources. 

Occasional Stortes, original or selected ; chotce bits 
of Poetry ; a column or more of carefully-prepared 
Religious Intelligence ; compilations of valuable in- 
formation for the Farmer, Mechanic, and the House- 
wife ; entertaining Miscellany, gleaned from the rich- 
est flelds, etc., etc. 

Money and Business Matters and Markets; Births, 
Marriages, and Deaths. 

The Weekly Republican its thus a valuable general 
newspaper for the family, for the farmer, and for the 
active business or professi: Iman who cannot keep 
pace with detatled daily issues, and especially for 
New Englanders, at home and abroad. 


Special Announcement. 

The publication of a new and interesting novel, en. 
titled “A Man of Business,” by Charles J. Bellamy, 
author of “The Breton Mills,” will begin in the issue 
of November 7th and continue several months. New 
subscriptions for 1880 sent in now will cover all the 
chapters of this story and be carried forward to Jan. 
uary 1st, 1881, for the_price of one year. 

SUBSCRIPTION : Four cents rot 0 6 7 cerfés Ae atx 
months ; gis 50 a 0 a peers ts ja ct clube of 10 or on Eacre, § 


Ui) 
club. A Spee ‘ial cash comme om, tote be made known 


on applic: allowed Ssdeedhcnionss ters and oth 
ae 83 
acting gece agents, N ers supplied $2: 50 


scrltions bab Ls sent on ap) pe mong and all sub- 











AGED TO WAWTRD- Burlington, lewa,s 


THE REPUBLICAN, 





An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of MAGIC LANTERNS and STEREOPTICONS, 
for Public, Sunday-school, and Home Ewhibitions, 124 pages, will be sent FREE to any 
address; also a copy of “The Exhibitor,’’ a Quarterly Magazine, devoted to the interests 
of those who use the MAGIC LANTERN for instruction, amusement, or profit. Address 


C. T. MILLIGAN, 728 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
the Headquarters for Magic Lanterns and Slides. 


MOST POPULAR NEWSPAPER OF THE DAY. 
GRAND PREMIUM SCHEME! 


INCLUDING VALUABLE PRIZES. 


HOME AND FARM! 


FOR 1879 AND 1880. 


The Home AND FArm is an agricultural and fami: ry yoo oy B. F. Avery & Soi ss 
Louisville, Ky. It isan el; sees paper, six column te the ‘lent coluim ne oF mat 

issue, two issues of which are equal to an eighty- je monthly magazin mahter equal to matter beat 
of the magazines published. The subscription price of Home anp Farm 


FIFTY CENTS A YHAR! 


Ish full information and special instructions igtative to the ¢ premiums 0! to Find raise 
ers, at eee Be Ky. a tor specimen copy of HOME AND Fark, , in every pert of whic! 2 a eng hed. a fu) Pant 
Of prensinm: Copies free. 


REDUCTION. IN PRICE! 


Before selecti P bed Sunday Schoo led for 1880, send for free samples ¥, our 


The tlonal-Sund r; The National Soertest 
holar’s lar’s Weekly, and The Little: Folk They ae Reduced in Price Newle 
and in ever y made better th 
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November 6, 1879.] 


Weekly Market Review. 
(Forthe week ending Friday, October 81st, 1879.) 


GROCERS’ MARKET. 


COFFEE.—Brazu Correr.—The mar- 
ket has been much easier and values have 
ruled in buyers’ favor. The decline com- 
menced on Wednesday, but not much busi- 
ness was accomplished that day. Thurs- 
day, however, the concession having be- 
come more general, buyers came forward, 
and alarge number of transactions trans- 
pired, aggregating about 22,000 bags, at 
the decline; but yesterday there was again 
a gencral indisposition for business and 
the market remained quiet. Mrp Cor- 
FEES.—The market for all descriptions has 
been quiet, the speculative feeling having 
disappeared and the paucity of stocks lim- 
iting business from first hands. The tone, 
however, was generally steady on the basis 
of previous values, which are unchanged. 
We auote: 














Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Choice...... 12 @2 
Santos, Choice to Best...........ee0- 15 @19 
MMMM occcctvccecvsce ccevesecedees A} @27 
EEN acids 606 secacvsececsceocveanes 24 @25s 
I sin dsctednns cscantebeneces 15 @19 
EEE ELEC ECE Eee 16 @I18 


TEA.—The market has ruled quiet and 
the business in progress has been only mod- 
erate. Speculation appears to have ceased, 
in addition to which the extremely small 
supply in first hands tends to restrict busi- 
ness, Green has received the most atten- 
tion and the market for this description is 
strong, while Blacks have been dull. We 
quote: 

Lo MO eer eres 

Young Hyson...... 
English Breakfast.. 
Uncolored Japan... sa 
GON cc. csicteuecsusteccsiesee cease 

SUGAR.—Raw Svaar.—The market 
has been irregular, but closed firm at a slight 
advance and prices rule entirely in sellers’ 
favor. Rerivep.—The market has ruled 
active and strong. with prices tending up- 
ward, the closing prices showing an ad- 
vance of fully 44 cent over our previous 
quotations. The demand has been fully 
equal to the supply, and the production 
has been each day closely sold up. We 
quote: 








Raw.—Fair to prime Cuba........... 
Harp.—Cut Loaf........ oe oe 
Crushed..... 
Powdered... ae 
IMO RTI. oo. u 00.06.86 kcbescences 10 @ Joe 
Wauite.—Standard A, Grocers’....... 98 @ 9% 
Steam Refined A.......... 98 @ 94 
Wxette Oot evrsvtevevweces % @ 
VELLOW.—Coffee C.....ccecccscccce at @ 8 
Other grades..........05. 7 @8 


MOLASSES.—The market for Foreign 
of all descriptions is entirely nominal, in 
the absence of stock in first hands. The 
last sale of boiling was on the basis of 30 
cents for 50° test. New ORLEANS.—Hlolders 
of old stock have again advanced their 
prices, and strictly prime to choice is now 
firmly held at 45@47 cents. The available 
supply is small and restricted to the above 
grades. We ouote: 

Cura, Grocery Grades ...............n0minal, 

s¢ Boiling Grades ......... Se 80 @81 
New Orvrans, New Crop, Fancy.,..48 (@50 

- “«  & Good....— @— 

FISH.—The demand for ordinary grades 
Mackerel recently has been limited, though 
fancy Fish are still wanted and would 
command extreme prices. The supplies 
here of Nos. 1 and 2 are not large, a, as 
the season jis fast drawing to a close and 
stocks East not excessive for this period of 
the year, holders are not disposed to force 
the market, quoting firmly $6.75@$7 for 
Choice No. 2 Shore, $6.50 for Ordinary do., 
$5 for Medium No. 8, and $4.50@$4.624 
for do. Nova Scotia. Cod continue quiet 
and weak. The current receipts latterly 
have been more liberal and holders have 
found it difficult to prevent a slight accu- 
mulation. We quote George’s $4.75 and 
Bank $3.50. The remainder of the cargo 
of Box Herring noticed as recently to hand 
has sold at 25 cents for Medium Scaled 
and 20 for No. 1, Barrel Herring are un- 
changed. There is very little inquiry, but 
the small supply here is held quite steadily. 
Of Dutch Herring 500 kegs sold at $1. 

SALT.—The more liberal receipts of Liv- 
erpool Fine have about overtaken the de- 
mand; but the quantity arriving is not ex- 
cessive, the market closing with very little 
offering on spot. Prices continue very 
steady and no material change is antici- 
pated for some time to come. For Bulk 
there is rather less demand; but the supply 
is light, and, with limited receipts antici- 
pated for the future, current rates are firm- 
ly maintained. The stock quotations are 
for Ashton’s Liverpool Fine $2.50 per sack, 
Higgins’s $2.40, Phoenix $2@$2.25, Deakin’s 
and Washington’s $1.50@$1.60, Evans's 
and Worthington’s $1.50, other brands 
$1.40@$1.50, Liverpool Ground 75 cents, 
Turk’s Island 35@40 per bushel, Mediterra- 
nean 35, Bonaire 40, Inagua 35, and Cara- 
cao 40, cash. 


GENERAL MARKET. 


ASHES are selling in small ntities 
only. We quote 4@4 cents for Pot and 6 
@? for Pearl. 

FLOUR, MEAL, Ero.—Frovur. — The 











since continued. On Wednesday and Thurs- 
day values of most les were quite nomi- 
nal, under a marked decline in eat; but 
yesterday, with a material reaction in Wheat, 
the market became firmer. The demand, 
however, was very moderate, there being a 
conspicuous absence of speculation, not- 
withstanding prices are relatively 10 to 13 
per cent. lower than Wheat and millers 
working at a great disadvantage. We quote: 
~ esa pS eecesccosecs oeees $4 00 @ $5 80 
O. Beececcercrccvessccsesccese 


State Fancy Brands........... 
Western Spring Wheat Extras 
Minnesota Clear.............. 
Minnesota Straight............ 
Minnesota Patents....... cece 
Winter Wheat Seconds....... 
Good to Choice 8. W. Extras. 
Ex. Amber, Ind., O., and Mich. 
Ohio, Ind., and Ill. Superfine... 
Ohio Red Hoop Ex, (Shipping) 
White Wheat Ex., Ohio, Ind.. 
Double Extras, Ohio, Ind:.... 
8t. Louis Single Extras....... 
8t. Louis Double Extras...... 
St. Louis Triple.............0. 
Genessee Extra Brands....... 
Winter Wheat, Patents....... 
White Wheat, Michigan...... 
City Mills, for West [ndies.... 
City Mills, for Europe........ 

SouTHERN Four has moved slowly and 
at lower and irregular prices for the low 
and medium grades; but the lower prices 
current for Western brands of like quality 
have caused this kind to’rule compara- 
tively quiet. Family brands have ruled 
very dull and have been held steadily. A 
moderate business reported in them at 
Southern ports (1,000 bbls.), for the Rio 
market, at a slight concession. 


ANAVAIRRRAMAAAMRIET OOOO 
SSSUSSRRSSSSEASTSSSSSES 
DOBDDSODDODDD SODDOOO|N® 
NA RDRDIARUVARRAAAAOIEMARTOM 
KSRAAKSSRASSASRZSASASATS 


& 
as 
@®® 


Poceusean dis duccuaunadies -- $4 30 @ $4 65 

Balt., Alex., and Georgetown. 5,10 7 2 

Richmond 6 85 7% 
Rye Four has been fairly active, but 


prices have favored the buyer. We quote: 
Btate.....cccccccccccccccccee - $ 40 @ $5 % 
Pennsylvania ........-.seeeeee 5 80 5 80 


Corn MEAL has been in light demand and 
the tone has been steady, with limited offer- 
ings, 7 of Western. Good White 
is scarce and wanted for export. We 


quote: 

Western........000- secoeeses $2 80 @ $8 10 
Brandywine ........-+. aanees 8 35 8 40 
Prize Medal .....sceseeseeeeee -_— 8 25 


GRAIN.—WaeEat.—The market has been 
variable and excited. The large arrivals 
and material increase in stock and in the 
supplies in sight caused a strong desire to 
realize on Thursday, which, however, was 
extremely difficult, as the market was great- 
ly demoralized, and but for the large pur- 
chases of cash Wheat to carry to December 
it is believed that a far greater decline 
would have followed, inasmuch as the lim- 
its of shippers have been greatly reduced. 
As it was, the much lower figures current 
enabled shippers to fill many orders, and 
we had a better export trade than for ten 
days previously. Fully eight-tenths of the 
business since our last has consisted of pur- 
chases of ‘‘spot” Red by speculators, who 
sold it for December, and should no default 
occur fn the December “‘ options” the in- 
vestments thus made will prove very profit- 
able. The dealings in November and De- 
cember ‘‘options” have been very large, and 
hence the accumulation is very great and 
must continue, as at the extreme prices now 
current shippers are very generally out of 
market. We quote: 


Amber ........s00. ececccee Par 148 
Red Winter..........+0+6. eee 130 @ 148 
Milwaukee, Spring ........... 127 1 84 
Spring.......ccccccccccees cone 12 1 82 


Corn.—The market has been rather 
quiet. Advices from the West report larger 
receipts, embracing considerable new, which 
has had a depressing influence on values, 
On Thursday prices again declined, but for 
“spot” lots the feeling was comparatively 
steady, owing to moderate arrivals. At the 
close the speculative demand became more 


active and a portion of the loss was recov- 
ered. We quote: 

Mixed...... ssukdcdnonvendivete — 57 @— 614 
Ungraded.......ccccccscecceeee — 55 @— 60 
errr rrr — 64 @— 65 
Wem dcccdacdccecseanees aeccs — 67 @— 71 


Rye.—The demand has been of a limited 
character and the tone of the market barely 
steady, though the meager receipts have 
prevented a decline. We quote State at 
80c.; other descriptions nominal within the 
range of 88@90c. 

Oats.—The receipts in the West have 
been larger, and immediately subsequent to 
our last prices declined, without, however, 
leading to an increased demand. For 
future delivery the inquiry has been fair 
and values have been fairly maintained. 
Track Oats have met a fair sale at com- 
paratively full figures. At the close the 
demand was more active and the tone 


firmer. We quote: 

ite ...2... Bi uctieed baRatada — 89@— 44 
Chicago .........eeeeeee rey |) > ethane 
New York .........-.- 0 eescens — 383@— 41 
Ungraded.......sssseeesseeeees — 89 @— 45 


Barter has been in moderate demand 
and with larger arrivals prices have declined 
and are weak at the close. Sales at 74@ 
"5c. for two-rowed State, 84@86c. for six- 
rowed do., 90@$1 for ungraded Canadian, 





depressed and dull feeling which character- 
ized the market at the date of our last has 


94@96c. for No. 1 do., 99@$1 for No. 1 
bright, and $1.01 for Extra do. do,’ 


THE INDEPENDENT. 





Beans AND Pxras.—Medium have been 
in fair request and better prices have been 
realized. All other White Beans have ad- 
vanced, under a brisk demand and meager 
supply. Red Kidney have had a fair sale 
at advanced prices. Black Beans have 
also been salable at stronger rates. South- 
ern Black Eye are inactive, but well sus- 
tained. We quote: 







Mediums., Coddivevevéabecedd $1 75 1 8 
Marrows. on 1 8 @ 2.00 
1. eee -» 195 @ 2 00 
White Kidney . 19 @ 2 00 
Red Kidney.... -- 180@1% 
ay -190@20 


ing prices have declined fully $1 per bbl. 
A fair business has been done for future 
delivery, but at lower and irregular figures. 
We quote: 


Mess, New......eeseeee eseeee+- $10 00 @$10 40 
PRMOEM RUMEs cadaccesddcciccces 8 50 
Family......... ahssdsiateweduae 12 00 @ 18 00 


Bacon.—The demand has been moderate 
both for ‘‘spot” and future delivery, and 
the feeling has been slightly weaker. We 
quote: 


Cur Meats.—Pickled Meats of all de- 
scriptions have been in good request and 
with moderate stocks full figures have been 
realized. We quote: 

Smoked Hams....... 
Smoked Shoulders... 
Smoked Strips..........++ 

Larp.—The market has been very irregu- 
lar, fluctuations being numerous and vio- 
lent. Prices have declined in all 55@57} 
cents per cwt.; buta partial reaction fol- 
lowed on a speculative demand, chiefly to 





cover short contracts. We quote: 

Western, per 100 Ibs.........- -.-$6 65 @ 6 75 
MEW ccccccocccccccccccsesceccsce 6 6 @— — 

Refined....ccocccccccccccctccces 715 @7 40 


Tierce Beer has been in fair demand; 
and, with some advance in Fresh Beef, 

rices have improved. Sales at $22@$23 
For Philadelphia Extra India Mess and $24 
@$25 for City do. 

BaRREL Beer has ruled firmer and in 
good demand and the supply is light. Sales 
at $11.25@$12 for Extra Mess and Packet 
and $14.25@$15 for Family. 

Beer Hams have |'°n more active and 
are higher. Sales of Western at $15.25@ 


$15.50. 

WOOL. — The demand seems to in- 
crease as the season advances, and the 
higher prices almost daily demanded are 
met by buyers without the least show of 
complaint, as it is, plain to all that there is a 
broad deficiency in the supply of the Do- 
mestic article, which can only be supplied 
by importation of Foreign stock, the value 
of which is gradually ascending abroad and 
is at present at a point that yet gives the 
home product a decided advantage. As we 
have before stated, the supply here consists 
almost wholly of fine grades, which, 
though not in really activedemand, medium 
still having the preference, yet finds a good 
sale at steadily advancing prices, in sym- 
pathy with the value of medium and coarse 
grades. No.1 Ohio is held firmly here at 
47@474 cents, while in Boston it is reported 
that 50 cents has been already paid. Ohio 
X and XX are quoted 48@44 cents, with 
some asking 45, while others are not at pres- 
ent inthe market. California and Texas 
continue to sell to arrive, and all parcels 
coming upon the market find a quick sale 
at very satisfactory prices. The Fall cli 
of California has been about all marketed, 
while in Texas for that which remains there 
is the greatest excitement, with cents 
being freely paid for burry and heavy 
W 


ools. 

CATTLE MARKET.—For Beef Cattle 
the markef*has been irregular and prices 
are a fraction lower. The receipts have 
been quite liberal, but a considerable por- 
tion was reserved for shipment. The sales 
were at 92@10} cents for prime and extra 
Steers, to dress 56@57 lbs. to the grosscwt. ; 
71@9% for common to good Native, to dress 
55@h6 Ibs. ; and 6}@7 forcommon grades, to 
dress 54 1bs, There has been rather more 
inquiry for Milch Cows, particularly for 
best grades, and for such better prices have 
been obtained. We quote ordinary to good 
$40@$60. Calves have ruled dull and 
weak at 7@7} cents for best Veals, and 
$2.25@$2.80 per 100 Ibs, for do. Grass-fed. 
Large receipts of Sheep and Lambs had a 
depressing influence, though the demand 
has been fair. The market closed barely 
steady, Common to good Sheep sold at 
$3@$4.81 per 100 Ibs., and do. Lambs $5@ 
$5.80. Live Hogs were a trifle firmer, 
assisted by more inquiry. Common to prime 
quoted $3.00@$4.30 per 100 Ibs. The re- 
ceipts for the week were 13,440 Beef Cattle, 
128 Cows, 8,222 Calves, 41,622 Sheep, and 
53,661 Hogs. 

HAY.—The small “‘spot” supply and light 
receipts, together with the continued active 
Gamentt., ee had a tendency to harden 
prices. Medium grades are most in request 
and show the largest advance; but all de- 
scriptions are equally firm. Wequote ship- 

ing, 50 cents; Prime Timothy, 75@90c. ; 

edium, 60@75c.; Clover, 40@50c.; and 
Salt 45@50c. There are no chalges to note 
in the market for Straw, which continues 
active at firm prices. We quote Long Rye 
ooo do, 45@50c., and Oat 45@50c., 
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COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET. 


BUTTER.—There has been an active de- 
mand for Creamery Butter, and with light 
receipts prices have further advanced. 
Dairy Butter has been in brisk request and 
higher figures have been realized. Advices 
from the West state that Butter of prime 
quality meets a ready sale on the spot and 
ona parity with prices here, the supply 


being meager, owing to the very protract 
drought. e quote: 

State, Creamery, fair to choice ........ 28 @83 
State, — and tubs, prime to fancy. , .25 
State, tubs, inferior.............. ++e-16 @20 
Western, Creamery, fair to fancy...... 28 @31 
Western, Dairy, choice to faney....... 21 @25 
Western, Factory, fair to good........ 18 @21 


CHEESE.—Prices in the main have been 
firmly maintained; but the demand contin- 
ues moderate and stocks are on the in- 
crease. We quote: 





State, Factory, fancy.......... 

State, Factory, good to fine.... 

ee Re 

Western, Factory, choice........ -124@18 

Western, Factory, fair to prime....... 7 @12 
EGGS.—There has been a good demand 


for really choice fresh lots, which are in 
small supply and consequently strongly 
held. The receipts have been largely com- 
posed of State and inferior Western, which 
are not salable. Choice Limed Eggs have 
been in fair request at firmer prices. We 
quote: 


Long Island, New Jersey, and near-by 23 @23} 
State and Pennsylvania............... 20 @21 
Western and Canadian,.............. 18 et. | 
POTATOES.—There is a good deman 
and prices are higher for Choice. We 
quote in bulk and barrels: 
ON cab Aon << de ccaneecdcscaseage $1 23 @1 
PesesSs .. 000 ccccee pitdgenedneane 1 00 @t 125 
ah eceneedabheesanes iccae 1% @1 50 


demand at previous prices. New Unpeeled 
Peaches are wanted, with but few coming 
in. Old are quiet, but firmly held. Small 
Fruits generally are in good demand, with 
light receipts and a firm market. We 


uote: 

pples, Sliced, State. 
Apples, Western.... 
Apples, Southern... ae 
Peaches, Peeled.........seseeseeseees 
Peaches, Unpeeled.............+s0e0. 
BIRORUSTONEES bo 6 cece cecectscsocceoces 
eer: Sy 

SEEDS.—The anxiety of some sellers of 
Clover Seed to realize has caused the mar- 
ket to decline and the business in progress 
has been at a lowerrange of values. There 
have been speculative buyers for future de- 
livery, and contracts for December have 
been resold to the extent of about 1,000 
bags at 93@9% cents for Choice Western. 
For prompt delivery there has been very 
little demand and the market is quiet at 94 
cents asked for Choice Western and 9 cents 
bid, some sales having been made as low as 
8f. Prime Timothy is offered at $2.50, but 
no sales reported. The receipts of Domes- 
tic Flaxseed continue light and there has 
been another advance in prices; but we 
were unable to obtain a reliable quotation. 








GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 


Per Ton 

Guano, Peruv’n, rectified, 9.70 p.c, 69 00@70 00 

“ “ “ 8.40 “ 51 00@52 00 
Guano, Standard or Guanape 





(2,240 Ibe. )...0ccccccce .... 58 00@54 00 
Lister Bros. Standard Suferphos- 
phate of Lime..............-. 8 00 
Lister Bros. Am. Dissolved Bone. 82 00@35 00 
one Flour......... 86 00@89 00 
« Bone Meal.......... 34 00@86 50 
« Ground Bone....... 31 83 50 
a“ Crescent Bone...... 27 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lots less 
than car-load........++.-+-++++ B80 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-load lots) 45 00 
Soluble Pacific Guano...........- 45 00 
Bone, ground fine, average...... 26 00@29 00 
“ dissolved, high grade...... 25 00 
German Potash Salts, per ton.... 15 18 00 
Plaster, per ton (2,000 Ibs.)...... 7 8 00 
Muriate of Potash (60 p. c.), per 
WOOD IDB .00-cceccccccccccccces 2 pe 2 
Sulphate of Ammonia, per100Ibs. 4 4 50 
Dried Blood, per ton............ 40 00@45 00 
Chas. H. North & Co., Animal 
Dust Fertilizer............-- 85 00 





DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 


85 Broad Street, 

Corner SouTs WILLIAM StReET, New Yore, 
SOLICIT THE CONSIGNMENT OF 
BUTTER FROM CREAMERIES 
AND FARM DAIRIES. 
Re 

and address letters 


DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 85 Broad St., N. Y. 
OW’S INDIGO BLU 
out eat Wie Eee cet nee 
D. 8. Vo5d North Second t, Philadelphia. 
—The choicest in the world—Im 
company in America— 
TEAS. gaa See 


time—send for Circular to 
ROB’T WELLS. 43 Vesey 8t., N. Y., P.-O. Box 1287. 


First-Class Printers’ Materials. 
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VANDERBURGH, WELIS & CO., 
11 Fulton and 16 end 16 Duteh Streets, Rew You, 
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AND COMPANY. 


BLACK and COLORED 


SILKS, SATINS, 


Persian Silk, 


AND 


Tinsel Brocades, 


for Trimmings, Overdresses, etc. 


VELVET BROCADES, 
Dress and Cloaking Velvets, 


Trimming, Velvts, et, ee 


Broadway, corner {9th Street. 


TROUSERINGS, 
SUITINGS, 


AND OVERCOATINGS, 


BLACK DRESS CLOTHS 
AND CASSIMERES. 


Ladies’ Ulster Cloths, 


Habit Cloths and Snitings, 
Plain and Fancy Cloth Cloakings, 
English and American Waterproofs, 


Corduroys, Serges, Satines, ete., etc, 
ALSO 


NOVELTIES IN 


Children’s Fancy Cloakings, 


Arnold, Gunstable & Co, 


Broadway, corner 19th Street. 


Sinancial, 
THE SECRETARY'S SPEECH. 


Secretary Sarrman’s speech last week, 
at Cooper Institute, in this city, was a good 
one, and might have been better. It was 
expected, of course, that he would pay 
some attention to the financial question, 
and this expectation he did not disappoint. 
What he said in regard to the resumption of 
specie payments, the national banks, and 
the coinage of silvcr dollars is entirely sat- 
isfactory to all sound financiers, and was 
withal strongly and well said. He is en- 
titled to great credit for the skill and firm- 
ness with which he has managed the fiscal 
affairs of the country, and if he should be- 
come the Republican candidate for the next 
Presidency, the fact will be mainly due to 
the financial record which he has made 
since assuming the management of the 
Treasury Department. Ife is an able man, 
having a large experience in public affairs, 
and would make an excellent President. 

Our criticism upon the Secretary's speech 
docs not relate to what he said, but rather 
to what he did not say; and it is just here 
that we think he might have made a better 
speech. Under the law as it now is. the 
Treasury of the United States is virtually a 
bank of issue and redemption, and the 
whole burden of maintaining the paper cir- 
culation of the country at par with specie 

falls upon the Government, necessitating 
a large specie reserve for this purpose. 
Not a solitary greenback, being redeemed, 
can be canceled or destroyed. Specie pay- 
@ent docs not lessen the legal-tender debt 
to the amount of a dollar, Is does not 








really pay the debt at all, but leaves the 
whole of it outstanding. A foolish Congress 
has expressly commanded the Secretary of 
the Treasury not to cancel and destroy 
legal-tender notes; but to pay them out 
from time to time as they come into the 
Treasury, from whatever source. So long 
as this process remains in operation our 
financial system will be exposed to grave 
perils, The volume of paper circulation 
will be dependent on the will of Congress, 
and the Treasury will be liakle to bankrupt- 
cy if the balance of trade should happen to 
be against this country, 

The great influx of gold into the United 
States since the first of last January has 
added some fifty millions of dollars to the 
volume of the circulating medium, saying 
nothing about our own production. It is 
not possible to conceive of a better oppor- 
tunity than the one thus furnished for re- 
tiring The greenbacks, without any disturb- 
ance of the money market. The prospect 
now is that the opportunity will be contin- 
ued for some time to come. It will not, 
however, last forever. The laws of trade 
will in the end check this movement of 
specie toward this country, and may gen- 
erate a movement in the opposite direction, 

Now, Secretary Sherman is too sagacious 
a financier not to see the perils that stand 
connected , with Government issues of 
paper money. What he said about the 
national banks clearly implies their com- 
petency to furnish all the paper circulation 
needed for public convenience. He cannot 
fail to have seen the exceptionally good 
opportunity which now exists for com- 
mencing the retirement of greenbacks, and 
finally getting rid of them altogether. The 
audience at Cooper Institute would have 
been glad to hear some utterance of his 
views upon these points. He came up to 
the points and then stopped there. If he 
had not stopped, he might have made a 
better speech. 

The true ground for the Republican party 
to take is that the legal-tender debt must be 
piid and the evidence thereof destroyed. 
This would remit the Treasury Department 
back to its normal functions and place the 
country on the specie basis, unmodified and 
unaffected by any legal-tender paper. That 
which was merely a temporary expedient in 
the time of war would disappear altogether, 
and the country would then have no other 
legal tender than the one obviously intended 
by the Constitution. If Secretary Sherman 
had enunciated these views, he would have 
added to the excellences of his speech and 
spoken asa statesman. Public opinion is 
rapidly coming to the conclusion that the 
greenback must be paid and retired, and 
no Republican politician will at all endan- 
ger his prospects by boldly taking this 
ground, The greenback heresy has had its 
day, and will soon be among the things 
that were but are no longer. 





MONEY A MACHINE. 


Joun STUART MILL says that money ‘fs 
a machine for doing quickly and commo. 
diously what would be done, though less 
quickly and commodiously, without it.” 
Men would trade with each other even if 
they had no such machine to use; yet they 
would do so under very serious disadvap- 
tages. Their trade would be that of direct 
barter, with no one commodity to be used 
as the measure of value and the medium or 
instrument of exchange. The person, for 
example, who had a horse to sell, and 
wished to turn the value thereof into a 
variety of other articles, would need to 
find some one who wanted the horse, and 
also had the various articles which he 
wanted to give in exchange therefor. 
And if he found such a man, both of them 
would be perplexed in determining how 
many pairs of shoes, how many hats, how 
many yards of cloth, how much flour, etc. 
should be given in exchange for the horse. 
The same difficulties would attend all ex. 
chanzes of value. The embarrassments of 
direct barter are, indeed, so great that all 
nations, even the most savage and un- 
tutored, have invented money of some kind 
asa machine of exchinge or a tool to work 
with in transferring values. 

**At first view,” says Chevalier, ‘It might 
seem that the use of money complicated 
transactions, inasmuch as it. necessitates 





two exchanges where otherwise there would 
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be but one; but, in truth, its use is of enor- 
mous advantage, and we should take an 
immense step backward in civilization if 
we were to return to barter. It has been 
wisely said that there is no machine which 
economizes labor like money, and its adop- 
tion has been likened to the discovery of 
letters.” Money, being the commodity 
which everybody will accept for what he 
has to sell, becomes at once the commodity 
which possesses universal purchasing power. 

It will buy all sorts of things that are in the 
market forsale Hence, the man who has 
money to offer in exchange for other things 
that he wants has but to go into the mar. 
ket, and he will always find an abundance 
of people ready to trade with him, to take 
his money and give him what he wants in 

exchange therefor.. The butcher, the 

tailor, the shoemaker, the grocer, the mer- 

chant, indeed, all classes of traders will sell 

anything that thcy have to sell for money. 

It accommodates the buyer and equally the 

seller, saves labor and time for both, and 

computes or measures al] the values which 

it transfers. 

It should always be borne in mind that 
whatever is used as money is, when so used, 
simply a machine, an instrument a means 
to an end, and nothing else. Money, no 
matter of what material it may be com- 
posed, has no other function and can per- 
form no other. Men do not eat if, or wear 
it, or employ it as an instrument in manu- 
facture. They use it for the one purpose 
of facilitating their exchanges with each 
other, and the moment they apply it to any 
other purpose it ceases to be money. Puta 
hundred gold dollars into the melting-pot, 
and turn them into spoons or finger-rings, 
and the gold remains the same; yct in this 
form it isnot money. It is not an instru- 
ment of exchange, but has assumed the 
character of a simple commodity. It has 
not lost its commercial value as gold, but 
rather its use as money, because men do 
not use gold in this form for monetary pur- 


ores, 

. The fact that money is thus a mere instru- 
ment to work with in an exchange of 
values, a contrivance to avoid the incon- 
veniences of direct barter, is the most ele- 
mentary fact in the whole science of ex- 
change. What men really want for per- 
sonal use is, not money, whether it be gold 
or paper, but the things which money will 
buy. They cannot create these things with 
moncy, since it has no productive or manu- 
facturing power. It is nota tool of pro- 
duction, but of exchange, and {is operative 
only after the things are produced. To in- 
crease money without increasing the 
things, or to have more money than is 
necessary for the exchange of these things, 
adds nothing to the wealth or comfort of,a 
community. It simply augments prices as 
computed in money, without any increase 
of purchasing power. 

Double the quantity of money in circu- 
lation among a given people, and the whole 
will perform the monetary function no 
better than it was performed by one-half of 
this amount. Prices will rise in proportion 
to the increase, and, as the consequence, it 
will take more money to do the same work. 
Two dollars will simply have the purchas 
ing power formerly possessed by one dollar. 
Those who fancy that society is to be made 
rich simply by money, and that the more 
money in circulation the greater the pros- 
perity of the people, overlook the element- 
ary fact that money is the mere instrument 
to an end and never the end itself. The 
wealth of society does not consist in 
money; but in the things which it is em- 
ployed to compute and exchange, the one 
for the other. The increase of these 
things, and this only, really enriches a 
people. 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


BUSINESS.—The volume of the home 
trade has been remarkably large during the 
past week, while speculation, which has 
lately prevailed in all leading departments, 
has been less active and some markets, par- 
ticularly breadstuffs and cotton, have 
shown a reactionary tendency, As a rule, 
however, values are strong and in most de- 
partments have not yet reached a higher 
point than is consistent with the cost of 
production and measure of the consump. 
tive demand. 

The substantia) improvement in business 











is clearly shown in the heavy gain that is 
made in the bank exchanges throughout the 
country. A comparison of the bank clear- 
ings in nineteen cities in the week ended 
October 18th with same week last year 
show a gain of 69.6 per cent. Only two 
cities makea loss. In nine the gain is from 
41.1 to 95.4 per cent. and ia the remainder 
from 12.1 to 37.8, 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS.—The state- 
ment of the Chief of the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics for the month of September, 1879, 
shows that the excess of exports over im- 
ports of merchandise was as follows: 

1878. 1879. 
Month ended Sept. 80th.......... £20,722 335 $20 620 087 
Nine months ended Sept. 80th. .2% ,827 559 170.801 246 
Twelve months ended Sept, 36th.204,923,337 256,846,277 

The excess of imports over expcrts of 
gold and silver coin and bullion duiing the 
periods mentioned was as follows: 

1878. 187, 
Month ended Sept. 80th............ $°21.207 £27 130,587 
Nine months ended Sept 39th.... 89154 293.481.7952 
Twelve months ended Sept. 80th.. 477,882 7.164 821 

The imports for the weck were $6,299,- 
157, of which $1,256,578 was dry goods 
and $5,022,579 general merchandise. The 
total imports since January 1st were $273,- 
903.687, against $245,592,859 for the same 
period last year and $279.602,516 in 1877, 

The exports of produce from this port 
forthe week were $7,910,903, making a 
total since January Ist of $288,679,565, 

IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS.— 
Promissory notss govern d by law of 
place where made and payable. New York 
Court of Appeals, September 16th, ly. 
Dickinson, appelant, 7. Edwards. a prom- 
issory note made by defi dant “+s accoinmo- 
dation maker in New York and payable in 
that state was discounted for the payce in 
Massachusctts at a rate lawful t.ere Lut 
usurious in New York. Jeld thet the con- 
tract was voverned hy the i:.w of New 
York and the note was invalid for usury.— 
Jewell vo Wright, 830 N. Y. 259, approved. 
Bowen o. Bradley, 9 Abb. Pr. (N. 5S.) i55, 
disapproved. We find nothing in the cita- 
tions made to us nor el ewhere that shakes 
the general rule of law of this state, thet a 

urely personal contract is to be govern d 
y the law of the place where by its terms 
it isto be performed. We find that some 
cases have sct up exceptions from that gen- 
eral rule, It is not needed that we assent 
or dissent. None of the exceptions are 
found in Jewell v. Wright or in the case 
before us. We are satisfied that the crornd 
is stable on which the adjudicat‘on in that 
case rests. We follow it as an authorita- 
tive preccdent and as well decided, The 
judgment herein appealed from should he 
affirmed. All concur except Rapallo and 
Danforth, J. J., dissentine, 

In Lazear», National Union Bank of Balti- 
more, Maryland Court of Appeals, Anvil, 
1879, 8 Rep. 499, it was decided thet a na- 
tional bank is without autheritv to der) in 
commercial paper. It can only discount 
paper, The Court save: “The only power 
to buy and sell with which national banks 
are clothed is the authority given bv ch. i, 
sec. 5137, subsects, 1.2.38. and 4, Bonk Act, 
to purchase real estate for the enecin! pur- 
poses and under the cireumstarecs therein 
stated. The Act plainly shows thot it was 
the intention of Congress to so limit and re- 
strict the national banks as to prevent them 
from exacting and receiving a erea'er rate 
of interest than is authorized by the laws of 
the state within which such inst tut ons 
may be respectively located, ond to prohibit 
them from becoming huvers ard sellers cf 
promissory notes.” While we do not 
mean to say that a notional bank may not 
invest its surnlus capital in notes, we are of 
oninion that it has no authority to use evch 
eurnlus funds rs may remain on hand from 
day to day for the purpose of buying notes, 

THE MONEY MARKET has been act- 
Ive all the week, and at times more strin- 
gent than has been the case for several 
years past. The action of the Comptroller 
of the Currency in ordering the national 
banks to stop certifying checks when de. 
positors did not have the money in the bank 
to meet them, together with the calling in 
of loans to prepare for November disburse- 
ments for interest and dividends, increased 
the demand so that call loans were freely 
made at } to} perday and interest ond 
late in the week as hich as § to 3 per day 
was paid in exceptional cases, the market 
closing very tight. Mercantile paper was 
in good demand and fair supply. We 
quote first-class endorsed notes of short 
date at 53 to 6 percent.; four months, 5} to 
& per cent.; and good single names, four to 
six months, at 6 to 7 per cent. 

LONDON MARKET.—British consols 
were weak and show a decline of 8-16 for 

the week, closing at 9713-16. United 
State bonds were firm and American raijl- 
way securities active and irregular. 

EXCHANGE.—Foreign was dull but 
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steady at 4.80@4.80% for GO days and 
4.82!@1.83 for demand bills, New York 
exchanze was quoted on Saturday at the 
places named us follows: Savannah, buy- 
ing } discount, selling 4 discount; Charles- 
ton, plentiful, buying 3, selling 4@par; 
New Orleans, commercial 850 discount, 
Dank 100 discount; St. Louis, $1.50 per 
$1,099 discount; Chicago, 75@30 discount; 
find Poston, 25c. premium, 

SILVER.—The coinage of standard silver 
dollars to date amounts to 44,458,850. Of 
this number 12,221,010 are in circulation 
and 22,222,810 are in the possession of the 
Treasury. The bullion value of the 412}- 
grain silver dollar here is up to $0.8933. 


We quote: 
1 Buying. Selling. 


Tar Si1VCYr.....0. cccccccccccscccce socccees 115% «=6115% 
PS Tis onde vnsccncacccdsccccsacas 90% 0056 
Halves and Quarter3.......... eeee cevccce gu'4¢ par. 
Dimes anil Half Diimes..........esseeeeeee 901g par. 


GOLD.—The importations of specie and 
bullion at this port during the week ending 
October 31st foot up $3,775,862, of which 
$3,619,381 was gold and $126, 431 silver. 
Since the 1st of August there has been im- 
ported $52,340,994, consisting of $50,600,- 
597 gold and $1,740,397 silver. Of the 
total since August 1st Germany and France 
supplicd $51,614,171 and England $16,020,- 
885. The balance, or $4,705,938, came from 
the West Indies and South America. 

STOCK MARKET. — Speculation has 
been generally active through the week. 
thouth the stringent working of the money 
market at times induced free sales by timid 
holders, and the action of the Comptroller of 
the Currency in regard to overcertification 
of brokers’ checks by national banks unset- 
tled the market for the time being. Prices 
have fluctuated considerably; but the week 
shows a further general advance, notwith- 
standing brokers have had to pay rates 
equal to 142 per cent. per annum for money 
with which to carry the securities pur- 
chased, The leading features of the market 
were the cod stocks, Grangers, the Wabash 
combination stocks, and other trunk line 
shares, excepting Evie, which, although it 
represented one-fifth of the total transac- 
tions in stocks during the week, closed with 
a gain of only 4 per cent., after having 
fluctuited 4 per cent., between 38} and 42}. 
The final prices, although not equal to the 
best of the week. show important gains for 
nearly the entire list. 

The following will show the fluctuations 
of prices during the weck: 

Open- High- Low. Clos. 


ing, est. est. ina. 
Albany and Suequehanna.... 100 100 =10) 96 


Amer'can Dist. Tel. Co........ 71 1 70 71% 
Atl. and Pac. Tel.........00.00 43 43 414% 42% 
Burl., Cedar Rapids, anc N.. 64 67 6% 60 

CAnida Southern.......... ~» T¢ G4 73 74% 


Chicago and Northwestern... €5'¢ 91'¢ 86 90% 
Chics;o and Northw'n, pf... 103 105'4 108) =: 104% 


G.. BR. £.. 07 PastOs. ..000005. 118 148% 147) 147% 
Chiergo, Bur., and Quincy.. 121'¢ 122% 119% 119% 
C., C., an Ind. Cen ......00-00 18 18% 154 16% 
er 6% 71 674% 69% 
Cleveland an Plttsbu‘gh.... 19%'¢ 1044 10814 103% 
Chicago and Alton........... - 99:6 99% O8'¢ HO 
Ciicago and Alton pf........ - - —- dt 
Borton Alr Line, pf.......... 57 57 56 
CO CO Sic dacccedeccoctceces 88 84 86 

4 

85 

16 





Han. and St. Joseph, pf...... * 60 65'4 57g 
Homestake Mining........... 40 40% 40 





Cn., St. L.. and N.O.., 
Il!nots Central... 


Kansas Pac'tfic..........s0s005 84 854 «BI 
Louisville and Nashville..... T3'§ U5 TW 7% 
EARS SHGIG: 5db.ts cccccccctses 98% 101% 98% 190% 
M'ch'gan Central,........666 + O1% 95% O14 O44 
Morris an Essex...........06 101 «6101 «6100 = 100% 
Wass Masp AND PORAB. cocceccsccs 23'¢ 2% 26 20% 
M1. and St. Paul............. 73% T5% 72% «14% 
Mil. and St. Paul, pf.......... 99 99% 0% 99% 
We PCO ec iicivse ccasteces 127 (133 128% «129 
N. BGC. bc cscsccccesse 79'4 804 Wig 73% 


N. Y.,N. H.. and Hartford... 161 182% 181 161 
Metropolitan Elevated, 





| ne eer 133° 132) 128): 180 
Manhattan Ra'lway.......... 69 64 56 68 
CWC ONE MIB. osc ccccccecces « 23% ig 22% 2354 
Ghlo and Miss., pl.......ce00e 52% b4 62 83 
Ontario Silver .......ccccccees 40 41 40 — 
Pacific Mall. ....... cececee cece et 89'§ 814 88% 
Panama 


Pittsburgh and Ft, Wayne.. 112% 114 «112% 
Rensselaer and Saratoga..... 109 110 109 





Quicksilver. ............5 oe 19% 19% 17 19 

Quicksilver, of..... Sg 5A'4 «57 5534 
Stundard Mining............ 2944 205 29 g)- 
8:. Louis and fron Mtn, asstd. 49 52 wy 60% 
8t. Louts, K. C., and N......, 40 46 404 45% 


8t. Louts, K.C., and N., pt.. 68 A) 65 
&t. Louls and San Fran. - 4 . on 
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St. LouisandS, Fran., lst pf... 52 c2 

Sutro Tunnel.........e00e000s - MB BS SH 8% 
Wahash........ccecesesecceeee 61% 534 «605% 
Onion Pacific........ .....+6+ 91% 924 20 91% 
Western Union Telegraph, ; 104 106 102% 105% 
Ind., Cin., & Laf.... a. oe 11% @&% 10% 
C., St. P., & Minn 49 «4M CAOH 
Northern Pacific...... 87% 814 
Northern Pacific, pf. 61% «59 = 
Chea, & ONO. .......0ceee coe 14% «18 14 
Ches. & Ohio, Ist pf.......... 2 24 22 - 
Ches. & Ohio, 21 pf.......65+ - 1% «216 14% «16% 
Mobile and Ohio............. 21 224 18% 
Nash., Chat., and St. Lonis.. 50% 60 5S 68% 
Houston and TexasCent.... 54 55% «OG - 
Marviond Coal........s.se008 84 34 s% — 
Boston Water Power........ 114 2 «610% = 
Keokuk and D. M............ 21% Ws Ways — 
New Central Coal............ s 89 S64 87 


RAILROAD BONDS were active, but 
somewhat irregular. Erie consol. 2ds rose 
to 858; do funded 5s to 81; Chesapeake and 
Ohio firsts, Series B, to 57}; do. currency 68 
to 294; Kansas and Texas consol. assented 
to 80; do. 2ds to 45; Mobile and Ohio de- 
hentures to 61; do. 2ds to 48; do 8ds to 42; 
Rome, Watertown, and Ogdensburg 1sts to 
67}; Lafayette, Bloomington, and Muncie 
incomes to 63; and Texas Pacific incomes 
to 60. 

STATE BONDS were in fair demand. 
Missouri 6s of 1886 declined to 104; North 
Carolina 6s, Funding Act of 1868, to 93; 
and North Carolina 5s new, J. and J., to 
154; while North Carolina 6s, special tax, 
third class, advanced to 5; and D. C. 8-65s 
to 843. Louisiana consols were steady at 
4314. District of Columbia 8-653 rose to 
85. Alabama, Class C, sold at 57. 

GOVERNMENT BONDS were quiet but 
firm, closing at the following quotations: 


Bid. Asked. 
Onited Staten sixes, 1880, registered.. 10414 101% 
United States sixes, 18980, coupon..... 1414 144% 
Onited States sixes, 1881. registered... 10514 105% 
United States stxes, 1881, coupon..... 105% busin] 
Tntted States fives, 1881, registercd.. 1024 192% 
United States fives, 1881, coupon...... 102'% 10% 
United States 414s, 1891, registered.... 14% 101% 
Un'ted States 414s, 1891. coupon....... 105% 16 
United States fours, 1997, recistered.. 19214 19% 
United States fours, 1907. coupon..... 19244 102% 


Onited States currencv sixes, 1895... 122 

United States currency sixes, 1808,... 12214 _ 
United States currency sixes, 1807.... 122% ath 
Culted States currency sixes, 18°8.... 19814 1% 
United States currency #ixes, 1899.... 12334 - 


TREASURY BALANCES.—The Trens- 
ury now holds $363,097,400 in United 
States bonds to secure bank circulation. 
United States bonds deposited for circula- 
tion for the week, $1,615,050. United 
States bonds held for circulation withdrawn 
during the week, $331,050. National bank 
circulation outstanding: currency notes, 


$835,754,208; gold notes, $1,,447,120. The 
receipts of national bank-notcs for redemp- 
tion for the week, as compared with the 
cerresponding period of last year, are as 
follows: 


1879. 
gr R.nne 
177,an0 
RI Ane 
8°0,000 


#790.000 
THE. BANK STATEMENT was very 


unfavorable, and reflects the tightness in 
the money market by a lossof $239,000 in 
surplus reserve, and the banks are now 
$323,800 below the legal limit. The follow- 
ing is an analysis of the totals of this week, 
compared with that of last week: ‘ 











Inc. 1.806 200 
Inc. 1,9 2700 

» 1SwBArn 
Inc. — 454 0% 
Inc. 2,744,000 
Ino. RF OM 
Ine, = 229,100 
Inc. 151 809 


BANK STOCKS were strong on smal! 
offerings. The latest quotations were as 
follows: 


m ee * 
Continental.. 104g 
Corn Exch'nee.195 
Firat National. 500 
Alanover........ 4 
Imprtrs&Trs, 212 
Manuf's & Mer. — 


The trustees of the La Plata Mining and 
Smelting Co. have declared a dividend o/ 
seven and one-half (73) cents per share (pa 

value $10) on the capital aneek, payable or 
Friday, November 1st prox., at the office of 
the company, No. 58 roadway, Toons 1¢ 
and 18, The stock of this com any was 
placed on regular Board Stock y= Aes 
on 26th ult. at $3.50, and Pinay have been 
made since then at $5 per share. 





Get Worcester’s Diction- 
ary before the offer is with: 
drawn. See page 26, 





Orrics or Fisk & Hatcn, BANKERS AND 
DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 
No. 5 Nassau Street, 
New York, Oct. 1st, 1879. 
Tue sure place for the savings of the people, 
for trust funds, for estates, for all those desir- 
ing perfect escurity and a certain income is 
in the Bonds of the Government. We buy and 
sell all issues of United States Bonds, includ- 
ing the popular Four-per-Cents. We pay 
especial attention to the refunding of the 
called Five-Twenty and Ten-Forty Bonds. A 
complete assortment of the different denomi- 
nations of the Four-per-Cents, which are issued 
in 50s, 100s, 500s, 1,000s coupon form, and in 
addition in 5,000, 10,000, 20,000, 50,000 reg- 
istered, constantly on hand for immediate 
delivery. 


We also pay especial attention to purchases 
of all first-class investment bonds and stocks 
on commission at the Stock Exchange. Our 
office is free to all intending tnvestors who may 
desire to consult files of quotations and obtain 
information before making their investments, 

FISK & HATCH. 


BROWN BROTHERS & C0., 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


Bills of Exchange on Creat Britain, 
treland,-and France. 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CR 18s, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE W 
EW YORK SAVINGS BANK, Eiehth Ave, 


car aee see Ls —inverest Commencing from the 
t of exch mo 


firs 
Assets, $3,905.34 “ A, a earpiee 852 739.90. 
resident. 
Cc. W. BRINCKERHOF*, weoretary. 














New Yer«, November Ist, 1879. 
THE STANDARD CONSOLIDATED MINING CO. have 
this day declared their regular monthly dividend of 50 
cents per share, payable cn the 12th inst., at the Agency 
of the Nevada Bank, No. 623 Wall Street, New York. 
Transfer books close on the 6th inst. and reopen on the 
18th inst. M. R. COOK, Vieo President. 





OFricr oF THE LrapviLLe Minina CowPANy, ay 
87 Broapwayv, New York. NG Gout Seem, 8 1878, 


AF. BOARD OF fT DER. Noor ‘rents DAY DE- 

clared dividend No. it of on Per C nt. (10 cents 
per share), on the cap ital atoc (42,000 ‘ On ot t' ecom- 
pany, out of ibe earnings for the mnt) of September. 
navable at the office of the company on and after 
Noven ber 10th, 1879. Transfer books wi!ll close on 
November Sth and reopen Favember 18th, 1879. 

ea oat Sa OOD. 


ome OF THF. mn Le Minin 1G COMPANY 
67 BROADWAY New YORK. Octoner 80th, iste. $ 


fig tH bee ym ove austen Ra Hoik VE THIS nar = 
cen 

per Sn fn aa vat pA (#2 000 000) of the com- 
pany, out of the connie for the month ¢ October. 
payable at the office of the company on and after 
vember 10th. Transfer hook« will close November 5th 
and reopen November igh, 1879 

LOCKWOOD, Secretary. 


Orrics or La Piata Mining 4 SMELTING aad 





OF LEADVILLE, 
No, 68 BRoapway, Rooms Nos. 12 anv 18 
saan w Yorx, Oct. 284, 16 


NO 2. 
The Board of <7 4 ty e he day declared a div- 
idend of Seven and One-half ( y Cents per share (par 
vanee. $10) on the capital atook ° pee: Ses 
Nov. i prox., at the o 


pee of the financial condition of the companv: 
Sept. Ist, 1879, balence surplus account...... 
Oct. tt net earnings for nents of Sep 





PPTITTTITITTTTITTTTtiTt ieee 20.845 40 
390 38 
ion acoount..... - -84,689 oe 
Bieitend Het ™% cents per share on 
200,000 Bhares.......ssccssseeeee ++--15,000 00 
——— 19.689 4 
$19,689 54 





N EW-YORK CITY 
Five Per Cent. Bonds, 


(NEW LOAN) 
PAYABLE NOV., 1884, 
FOR SALE BY 


Geo. K. Sistare’s Sons, 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
17 NASSAU 8T.,N. Y. 


Parties Desirous of Dealing in 


STOCKS 


will do well to write to. =. on on the old Banking 


HOWES e “COMPANY, 


11 WALL STREET Ne Y. 
(Formerly HOWES & macy 
is house transacts a a = Stock ‘Commission 


Th 
business, with very large o srpetiang. 
at 4 per cent., payable 








Interest allowed on 
on demand, 


THE BRIGGS 
Consolidated Gold Mining Co., 


GILPIN COUNTY, COLORADO. 
CAPITAL, $2,000,000. SHARES, 
200,000—$10 EACII. 


The shares of this Company are full paid 
and non-nasessible, 
A limited amount of stock for sale by 


JAMESON, SMITH & COTTING, 
14 BROAD STREET. 


F. Grusey &CO., 
rajoinin tock Exchan mee, buy. buy, sell and |. 


retivg wy ay on B perveent. mar 

gin. stoc’ privileges negotiated a at from 
cent. discount. lanat: 

ae . P’ ory teenie age 
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pes AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATION- 

AL BANK, New York.-4 DIVIDEND OF THREE 

PER CENT.., free of all ta: has been 

Capital Stock of Sa geaee. pavable 2 ot os 
7) Si proximo, My ay which time this 


DUMONT CLARKE, Cashier. 
Oct. 4th, 1879, 


INDIANA 
FARM MORTGAGES. 


Safe and Profitable. 
T make personal examination of all security offered. 
o charge to the lender. 
JOS. A. MOORE 
Last Market Street, Indianapolis, tna. 
WwW Lanier & 


84 
New York Referegces j eaars. 
Co., and Messrs. M. Mallory & Co. 


INVESTMENTS 
Paying 9 and 10 per row Interest. 








Ceo. Opdyke in men 


Baukers, 120 Broadway, New York. 


MAVERICK NATIONAL BANK, 


Corner Water ant Congress Streets, 
MASS, 


GOVERNM ENT AGENTS. 


UNITED STATES BONDS 


BOU cent, NOL. ne “AND” EXCHANGED. 
‘allead Bonds Houg 
ouds Substituted ‘sy Banks. 


ASA P. POTTER, President. 


PHELPS, STOKES & C0., 


45 Wall Street, New York, 


DOVESTIC AND FOREIGN 
GENERAL ST Se 0 
ISSUE TRAVELERS’ CREDITS AND 
CIRCULAR NOTES 

ON THE UNION BANK OF LON! 
AVAILAKLE THROUGHOUT THE ORLD. 
Draw Bills on London. 


THE CENTRAL ILLINOIS 
FINANCIAL AGENCY, 


JACKSONVILLE ILLINOIS. 
CAPITAL.......@200,000. 


has ws ht the business of the 
ome *KAN AS, MiseOURT D CENTRAL ILLINOIS 
LOAN AGENCY," and is Tully organized Cor business. 


Six to Ten Per Cent. Mortgages. 


FOR SAFETY AND PROFIT THERE I8 
NOTHING BEITELR, 


For Circulars address 


WM. D. SANDERS, Actuary, 


NEW YORK, NEW ENGLAND, AND 
WESTERN 


INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


31 and 33 Pine St., N. Ye, 


Capital Stock . . $200,000, 




















Offers to investors carefully selected 
MUNICIPAL BONDS, 


SCHOOL BONDS, 
RAILROAD BONDS, 
FARM LOANS, 
REAL ESTATE MORTGAGES, 


and other desirable securities, bearing from 6 to 8 
per cent. interest. 
Settlernents made for holders of defaulted securities. 
Information in detail furnished upon application. 


JOHN C. SHORT, President. 
GEO, W. DEBEVOISE, Vice-President. 
WM. P. WATSON, Secretary and Treasurer. 


PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 
GOVERNMENT LOAN. 


FIVE PER CENT. GOLD DOLLAR 
AND STERLING 30-YEAR BONDS, 
Principal and Jaterest Payablets New York 

he 
Province are about $2 
= pe 
ou 7 cash b: vernment 
aw Wy, 
debt, as the eras ieee. is 


bout... eee ccecsecs pegrocegcooesececoouesessecgese 
wef ty as ina il 
an rebeo: an nhabitan 

cities of a ~ tt 250.000, \. Hable to be assessed if 
necessary = of this loan. 

ecumulative sinking fund of one per cent. per an- 
Bum is prov for payment of this loan. 

NEW 4% PER CENT LOAN 

OF THE 


CITY OF PROVIDENCE.. 


20-YEAR BONDS, 
CCUPON OR REGISTERED. 


Principal aga | Intorene f Payable in Besien, . 
FOR SALE BY 
BLAKE BROTHERS & Co., 


54 Wall Stes y YORE. | 238 State Sereet, on. 


$1,081,000 mast iain tare 
Radsess BAXTER & CO. Bashers Wah 8 RY 
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Commercial, 
CERTIFICATION OF BANK CHECES. 


Tue certification of a check by the hank 

on which it is drawn is a convenience in the 
transaction of business. It gives a new 
character to the check, by making the certi- 
fying bank responsible for its payment. 
The theory upon which the certification 
proceeds is that the drawer of the check has 
at the time in the bank sufficient funds to 
pay it, and that these funds will be held for 
this purpose. They are not withdrawn at 
the moment of certification; yet the check 
is charged to the account of the drawer, as 
if they were withdrawn from the bank. 
The check must be paid by the bank at a fu- 
ture time. The guaranty of the bank is in 
the funds of the drawer which it holds, 
and the general rule of good banking is 
that the certification should not exceed these 
funds. The moment it does so the bank 
virtually becomes a lender of money to the 
drawer, with no security in its possession 
for its payment. An overdrawn account is 
an unsecured account to the extent to which 
it is overdrawn. More checks are certified 
than there are funds on deposit with which 
to pay them. ° ; 

Some of the banks of this city, and prob- 
ably of other cities, in their dealing with 
stock-brokers, have fallen into the bad 
habit of certifying overdrawn checks, trust- 
ing to their honor for the time being, with- 
out any security, and expecting that they 
will make their account good before the 
close of banking hours for that day. This 
is undoubtedly a convenience to the brokers; 
but where such overdrawn checks amount 
to millions of dollars every day, and espe- 
cially when prices at the Stock Exchange 
are carried up far beyond real values, and 
may at any moment suffer a disastrous fall, 
is the practice safe for the banks? This is 
the serious question for them to consider. 
There can be but one answer to this ques- 
tion, which is that the practice is not pru- 
dent in respect to the rights and interests 
of other bank customers, and not so in re- 
spect to the stockholders of the banks. It 
is a hazardous way of doing business and 
is liable to involve very great losses. Stock- 
brokers, by the very nature of their busi- 
ness, are more exposed than any other class 
of men to sudden and overwhelming bank- 
ruptey. They may be rich to-day and pen- 
niless to-morrow. This liability is very 
much increased when prices, by purely 

—s operations, have been largely in- 

ated. 

The national banking law expressly pro- 
vides that ‘‘it shall be unlawful for any 
officer, clerk, or agent of any national 
banking association to certify any check 
drawn upon the association unless the per- 
son or company drawing the check has on 
deposit with the association at the time 
such check is certified an amount of money 
equal to the amount specified in such 
check.” The Comptroller of the Currency 
is authorized to put any bank violating this 
law into the hands of a receiver and close 
up its affairs. The law is right, and should 
be enforced. Some of the “ brokers’ 
banks,” as they are called, that are in the 
habit of certifying overdrawn checks are 
national banks, and we are glad to learn 
that Comptroller Knox has taken steps to 
put an end to this violation of thelaw. If 
these banks will not correct the abuse them- 


selves, then the law should be enforced 
against them. 
This abuse has gone so far in this city 


that several bank presidents held a meeting 
last week, to consider what ought to be 
done in the way of correction. This move- 
ment has not begun a moment too soon. 
When overdrawn checks to the amount of 
millions of dollars are being certified every 

day, it is high time to look out for break- 
' ers. Let there come a crash in the stock 
market, as ultimately there must come, 
and many of these checks, for which the 
certifying banks are responsible, might 
turn out to have no deposits behind them 
with which to make them good. If the 
correction of this abuse would somewhat 
ineommode stock-brokers, it is well to re- 
member that banks are not organized to 
furnish special facilities for stock specula- 
tion, and that the inconvenience, whatever 
it may be, to brokers would be a healthy 
restraint upon them, and at the same time 
good for the general community. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


COIN IN THE TREASURY. 


S#crETARY SHERMAN, in his recent speech 
at Cooper Institute, in this city, made the 
following statement as to the amount of 
coin held by the United States Treasury: 


= “The — of — and bullion in the 

, Which on January ist, 1879, was 
$136, 000,000 in gold and $82,000,000 in sil- 
ver, now on this day amounts to over 
$172,000,000 in gold and $50,000,000 in 
silver. We scarcely realize the magnitude 
of these sums. e know a million is a 
great amount, but it is so great as to be 
indefinite. It is near two tons of gold coin 
or thirty tons of silver coin. The gold now 
in the ury— $36,000,000 of which has 
come there since Pare by its volun- 
tary exchange for United States notes—will 
weigh three hundred and twenty tons, or 
fill forty railroad cars, at eight tons to the 
car. The $50,000,000 silver coin-in the 
Treasury will weigh fifteen hundred tons, 
and fill one hundred and eighty-seven rail- 
road cars, at eight tons to the car.” 

How sadly the Greenback croakers have 
been disappointed who predicted that the 
coin would very speedily be drained from 
the Treasury after resumption commenced! 
Many of the Democrats said that resump- 
tion was impossible, and, hence, that there 
was no use in trying to give any life to the 
‘*Sherman sham.” The Democratic House 
of Representatives passed a bill repealing 
the Resumption Act, and the Democratic 
party in its last National Convention de- 
manded the repeal of this act; and yet the 
**sham” has done the work, and the Treas- 
ury now holds more gold than when the 
‘‘sham ” went into operation. The people 
are decidedly pleased with such a ‘‘ sham,” 
and are very soberly thinking of making its 
author the next President of the United 
States. 





CLEARING-HOUSE EXCHANGES. 


Tue Public, of this city, gives the follow- 
ing statement of clearing-house exchanges 
for the week ending October 25th, 1879, as 
compared with the corresponding week of 
last year: 





1879. 1878 =©Per Cent. 

New York.. $761,277,728 $392,878,208 + 988 
Boston...... 66,499,867 41,489,955 + 608 
Phila’Iphia. 54,606,179 29,089,200 + 877 
Chicago.... 20,835,582 17,564,885 + 699 
8. Francisco 15,938,890 23,339,005 — 817 
Baltimore... 14,794,148 8,281,124 + 797 
Cincinnati . 12,101,900 9,796,582 + 285 
St. Louis... 12,868,116 10,048,285 + 281 
Milwaukee. 8,204,804 4,197,007 + 976 
N. Orleans. 8,283,982 4,208,271 + 971 
Louisville. . 4,662,070 4,104,979 + 186 
Pittsburgh. 4,630,056 4,076,307 + 186 
Providence. 4,026,500 8,578,300 + 125 
Kansas City 1,990,700 1,168,600 + 704 
Cleveland. . 1,761,408 1,068,814 + 648 
Indig’apolis 1,877,122 982,175 + 477 
New Haven. 810,500 579,851 + 898 
Lowell..... 846,183 236,700 + 468 
Syracuse... 290,622 284,977 + 20 
Total.....$1,003,896,747 $556,869,290 + 808 
Outside N.Y 242,619,019 163,900,907 + 479 


This shows a marvelous recovery in the 
volume and activity of business since the 
resumption of specie payments. The aver- 
age exchanges through the clearing houses 
of the above cities were for the week men- 
tioned more than eighty per cent. above the 


amount for the corresponding week of last 
year. 





DRY GOODS. 


Tue demand in all departments during 
the past week has been active and the total 
movement was exceptionally large for the 
period of the season. The tone of the 
market has been strong on the advancing 
tendency of the leading staples—wool and 
cotton—and many shrewd operators have 
bought liberally, in anticipation of higher 
prices. 

Corton Goons were active and prices have 
shown a steady advance, in consequence of 
light supply. The shipments to foreign 
markets during the week include 2,845 pack- 
ages from this port, 895 packages from Bos- 
ton, and 12 packages from other ports, mak- 
ing 2,752 packages for the week, and 
Since Jan. 1st, 1870, 125,846 p'k’g’s, valued at..$7,808,906 
Same time in 1878, 110,660 p’k’g's, valaed at.. 6,956,886 
Same time in 1877, 100,285 p’k'g's, valued at.. 6,642,468 
Same time in 1876, 80,346 p’k’g's, valued at.. 6,002,708 
Same time in 1860. 110,086 p’k’g’s, valued at.. 6,523,559 

Brown sheetings and shirtings were in 
large demand for all the most popular 
corporation makes. The market was very 
firm and many makes were marked up, 
while others are largely sold ahead ‘at 
value.” 





Bleached goods were also in active re- 
quest and prices were firm, with a strong 
upward tendency. 

Coton flannels were in fair demand, with 
prices firm on all grades, 

Cottonades were in moderate movement 
only. 

Denims were active and the leading 
makes were advanced in price. 

Ducks were in good request and firm. 

Corset jeans were in fair demand and 
some makes were marked up. 

Tickings were active and firm in all 
grades. 

Print-cloths were active and prices have 
continued to advance. At the close on 
Saturday the market was firm at 4tc. for 
64x64 cloths and 8c. for 56x60. 

Prints were in improved request. Low- 
priced fancies and choice syles of dark 
work were taken in liberal quantities. 

Dress goods were in fair demand for 
plain and figured worsted fabrics, while 
cottons continued irregular. 

WOooLEN Goops were in large movement 
and prominent makes of spring goods are 
now controlled by orders for the entire sea- 
son. Values continue firm, with a rising 
tendency. 

Fancy cassimeres were in steady request 
for all grades and qualities. Values are 
very firm and some makes have been ad- 
vanced. 

Overcoatings were in better request, 
especially for rough-face and fancy-back 
effects. Prices are very firm. 

Worsted coatings were in large move- 
ment. Many makes are sold ahead and 
prices are firm, with an upward tendency. 

Cloakings were in light demand for new 
business, but large deliveries are still being 
made on back orders. All the most attract- 
ive styles are still sold ahead. 

Kentucky jeans were in moderate de- 
mand, but very firm. 

Satinets were in free movement for low 
grades of both plain and printed styles. 
Mixtures were steady. 

Flannéls and blankets were in active de- 
mand and steady. Supplies were small and 
prices have an upward tendency. 

Forrian Dry Goops were without par- 
ticular change. Jobbers are taking moder- 
ate lots of dress goods, silks, etc., for the 
purpose of keeping up their assortments; 
but trade with importers was mostly quict. 
The auction sales have had a fair attend- 
ance and the prices realized were moderate- 
ly satisfactory. 

The imports of foreign dry goods at this 
port for the week amount to $1,256,578, 
showing a decrease of $520,316 as compared 
with last week and $61,074 decrease as com- 
pared with the corresponding week last 
year. The total of goods marketed for the 
week is $1,189,297, or $67,281 less than the 
imports. 


Jaa EER] 


Invite Examination of their Pres- 
ent Stock of 


SILKS, 
SATINS, and 
VELVETS, 


the Variety, Magnitude, and 
Cheapness of which CANNOT BE 
COMPETED WITH. 

STATEN ISLAND 


Fancy Dyeing Establishment. 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO. 








ion tnd gintiemensgatmeni hain, oho oh 
os, gn, cuntlemen’s Solas dyee. Goods recuived 





The astonishing offer to. secure 
Worcester’s Unabridged Diction- 
ary will soon be withdrawn. See 


page 26, 
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ALT SenaT&C 


are NOW EXHIBITING a RICH ASSORTMENT of 


Black and Colored 


SILKS, 


the Best FOREIGN and DOMESTIC MANUFACTURES, 


at Specially Low Prices. 


Satin de Lyon, 


Satin Duchesse, 


Ratzmires, etc., 


for COSTUMES and WRAPS, 
and a SUPERB COLLECTION of 


SILK, SATIN, AND VELVET 
NOVELTIES 


in BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS and SHADES. 


BROADWAY, 4th AVE., 9th and 10th STS, 








BRANCH HOUSES: 
PHILADELPHIA, 1022 Chestnut St. ; 
BROOKLYN, Fulton St. (opp. Clinton St.) ; 
JOAQUIN & CIE, 3? and 34 Temple St., 

Boston. 
HOUSE IN PARIS, 277 RUE SAINT DENIS. 
w offering in the show-rooms and in the differ. 
wl departments of French Millinery Goods f ull devel- 
opments in Fall and Winter Fashion. The choicest 


novelties, of the highest character at the most pop- 
ular prices. 


KEYES, 


349 AND 351 EIGHTH AV. N. Y., 


will commence this week a great special sale of 


Black Cashmeres, 


AT PRICES NEVER BEFORE EQUALED. 


These goods were bought at auction for less thaz 
cost of manufacture. 


One lot containing 94 pieces at 42 Cents per yard. 
One lot containing 87 pieces at 49 Cents per yard. 
One lot containing 102 pieces at 55 Cents per yard. 
One lot containing 105 pieces at 62'¢ Cents per yard. 
One lot containing 74 pieces at 75 Cents per yard. 


These CASHMERES are warranted ALL WOOL and 
GREATLY UNDER PRICE. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES. 
Our Catalogues are now ready. 
N. B.—Send stamp for Catalogue. 


KEYES, 


349 and 351 Eighth Avenue, New York. 


WALL PAPERS. 


HAVE OPENED 














A NEW AND CAREFULLY SELECTED STOCK OF 


IMPORTED AND DOMESTIC 


PAPER HANGINGS, 


COMBINING ALL THE BEST DESIGNS IN 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND JAPANESE. 
O. D. Case’s Sons, 


637 BROADWAY, 
COR. 13th ST. 











ey 
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THE GROWTH OF DEBTS. 


Mr. Rosert P. Porrsr, of Chicago, has 
compiled the following exhibit of local 
debts in the three great divisions of the 
United States: 





If to these local debts we add the state 
debts of these several divisions, the figures, 
as they stand in 1879, give the following 


aggregates: 

Bastern States...cccccccscesvccesesscececceces $628, 223,816 
Western States............ Mecocecccccccccces 172,825,910 
BoutherM States... ...cccecveees coccececeveee 865,987,064 


The aggregate of municipal and state 
debts for the whole country reaches 
the sum of $1,167,037,190. States and mu- 
nicipalities have within the last ten years 
literally run wild in the business of con- 
tracting debts. This is one source of the 
heavy taxation of which the people com- 
plain, and has furnished a temptation to get 
rid of debts by the dishonest method of re- 
pudiation. The people have danced to the 
tune of extravagance in expenditures, and 
now, in their more sober moments, they 
must pay the piper. The payment, even 
when honestly made, will be the work of 
many years. The lesson taught is that no 
state or municipality should ever contract a 
debt without at the same time providing 
for a sinking fund, whose accumulation 
will be equal to the debt at maturity; and 
that, as a general rule, both should raise in 
each year by taxation all the money they 
spend that year. The system of paying as 


you go is calculated to promote economy in 
expenses. 


WEEELY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Mowpvay Eventna, November 34, 1879. 
GINGHAMS, 
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Ballou & Son. ..36 < ese _ 
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Park Mills, No. 50. 105 


WASTE SILK. 


Send 80 cents in postage enemas one ounce of 
pote ng SK colora, about. a et 
eckage, in lengt lengths from one to ton yards cach. 


BRAINERD, J ARMSTRO NG & CO., 
469 Broadway, N.Y 


R.H. MACY & 60.,|= 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 2] 
TABLISHMENT. 


ALL ARTICLES CLES FIRST-CLASS. 


ORDERS BY MAIL RECE RECEIVE PROMPT AND 
SPECIAL CARE. 


OUR 30 DEPARTMENTS STOCKED WITH 
CHOICE AND DESIRABLE 
GOODS FOR THE 


FALL SEASON. 


FOREIGN DRY GOODS, FANCY GOODS, AND NOV- 
ELTIES RECEIVED BY EVERY STEAMER. 


CATALOGUES MAILED FREE. 
14th 8ST. AND suxTH ExTH AVERUR, N.Y. 


Ba HL MACY & C0. 


wo Great! 















Uneaoated 
jualed 
or health Soeaiee end du- 
rabilty, AN sizes, for both 
Stooped shoul ved 


Wo Premiums after Jan- 
uary ist. Wow is the time 
fo secure @ Dictionary. See 
page 26, 











787 and 789 Broadway, 


NORTHWEST CORNER 10rx STREET, NEW YORK, 
are showing this week 


Many New and Attractive Novelties in 


POPULAR DRESS FABRICS 


"FOR WINTER WEAR, 


in Silk and Wool, All Wool, Fancy 
Mixtures, and Rich Plaids. 


SPLENDID ASSORTMENT OF 


LADIES’ CLOTS, SUITINGS, and CLOARINGS, 


in Plaids, Stripes, Plain Colors, 
and Fancy Mizctures, 
AT LOW PRICES. 


BLACK GOODS. 


Lupine Aw. Cashmeres and Merinos, 45e. up. 
English Cashmeres, 25c. ard 
27 in. Princess Alice Cloths, 22an. 360. 


97.40. English derwen, 1 


marietta Clothe, $96. per yard and ail wool, %e. 
r 
per yard French Momte Cloth, 95c. per yard and > 
36-in. Crape Cloths, extra quality, 40c. and u 
SAMPLES BY MAIL FREE OF CHARGE TO ALL 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


OUT-OF-TOWN ORDERS PROMPTLY AND CARE- 
FULLY FILLED. 











i819 JONES (340 


NEWEST a WINTER 
ains in every Departmen 
Pb ta ASI eh lees 


suite CLOAKS, etc. ae 


o 
DRESS GOODS. as V ” 9 Everwesand Laces 
BLANKETS. o@ o MILLINERY. 
o a 
FLANNELS 5 ®. GLOVES. 
_ a 
SILKS. o "5 SHOES. 
— oa 
FURS. o ns me 
-° JONES *-, 
x x 





Eighth Avenue 
AND 
Nineteenth Street. 


Eighth Avenue 





Nineteenth Street. 


°, JONES ~ 





a 5 
oa o 
LrvEns, 0 oCHINA. 
— o o — 
DoMESTIOS, 0 o CROCKERY. 
-_ 9 o _ 
BOYS’ SUITS. o ents gan 


a 
UPHOLSTERY. o re o ° SILVERWARE. 
Carpetss and Fe Heintane, Vv vests Goods. 
Orders b; 1 pt 


CARPETINGS, 


BEST MAKES. 


Domestic and Imported. 


McCALLUM, 
CREASE, 
& SLOAN, 


1012 and 1014 Chestnut Street, 





PHILADELPHIA. 


NEW CARPETS 
For Fall Trade. 
GEO. E. L. HY ATT, 


271 and 273 Canal Street, between Broad- 
way and Elm Street, 

OFFERS AT RETAIL A NEW STOCK OF 
BODY BRUSSELS, TAPESTRY BRUS- 
SELS, 3-Ply and INGRAIN CARPETS, 
OIL CLOGHS, RUGS, and MAITINGS, 





HLL, MOYWAN & (0. 


DRAPERIES. 


Sixty-two inches wide; Satin finish 
both sides; very heavy; soft as down}; 
in all cae shades; we for embroid- 
ery uses. 


The Fashion Drapery,” 


M PL 
exe 25 AneeD. REQUEST. 


A.T.STEwart N. ¥.| ARNOLD ,ConsTaBLE & Co. 4 
¢ McGureny & © Gon ¥ Lon @ Tarton = ~_ 
cGipBen & Co.,N. Y. |B. L. SoLomon's Sons, N. ¥. 


JOURNEY & BURNHAM, brook TS 
ABRA lyn. 


q 

4 Hwarrs £0 Boston. 
¢ & 

i 





RK Ons, HONE . 
x, Uny & Cons,” Rochester. 
12S. Co, oveten. 
‘Wm. Barr & Co., thy err 


ORIENTAL 
CARPETS 


AND 


RUG 5. 


W.& J. 


invite Attention to their 
Large Assortment of 


FERAHAN, 
BACKSHAISH, 
DAGHESTAN, 

KHORASSAN, 
TURCOMAN, 
YHIORDES, 

AGRA, 
NEPAUL . 


Carpets and Rugs. Direct Import- 
ations and at Low | at Low Prices. 


649, 651, 655 L, 655 Broadway, 


CARPETS 


OUR OWN FACRORIES 
NEW DESIGNS 


AXMINSTERS, MOQUETTES, WILTONS, 
VELVETS, BRUSSELS, TAP ESTRIES, 
es ie AND INGRAINS. 














CA A SUPERIOR q ALITY, 

MANUFA tRED vit AT THOROU ND RTISTIG 

MANNE M A CONSCIENTIOUS SELECTION O 

BEST MATERIALS, EMBODY EVERY ESSEN- 

TIAL — BEAUTY O DESIGN RICHNESS IN COL- 

ORING, AND POSITI BARING QUALITIES— 
THOUGH OFFERED AT 





VERY LOW PRICES. 


WE ALSO OFFER, IN NEW AND CHOICE DESIGNS 
OF OUR OWN IMPORTATION, A LARGE STOCK OF 


TURKISH, SMYRNA, AND EAST INDIA 
RUGS AND MATS, 
ALSO 
OIL-CLOTHS, LINOLEUM, LIGNUM, ete., 
AT LOW RATES. 


J, & J, DOBSON, 


CARPET MANUFACTURERS AND RETAILERS, 
40 and 42 WEST 14th 8T., N. ¥., 
Near Siath Avenue Elevated R. R. Station. 


JOHN VAN GAASBEEK, Manager, 
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Fusurance, 
IISOLVENT LIFE COMPANIES. 


Tue Court of Appeals has recently given 
a decision as to the basea of settlement 
with the creditors of these companies, 


which will be good news to the long-suffer- 
ing and patient policyholders. This decis- 
ion will deprive the receivers of avy fur- 
ther excuse for not paying a dividend to 
policyholders; that is to say, for withhold- 
ing moneys from the rightful owners, The 
Court removcs the legal obstacles to wind- 
ing up these companies, some of which 
have for ten years been in the hands of re- 
ecivers. By this decision it is settled (1) 
that the net reserve, according to the state 
standard of valuation, American Experi- 
ence Table, 44 per cent. interest, shall be 
the basis for determining the equity in each 
ease, (2.) That matured gdeath-claims shall 
have, as the basis for settlement, the face 
value of the policy upon which the dividend 
will be estimated. (8.) That notes given for 
premiums: shall be deducted from the re- 
serve nnd the dividend shall be bascd on 
the net balance. 

The legal obstacle, or rather the ostensi- 
ble reason for non-payment, turned chiefly 
upon the basis of settlement for death- 
claims. The suit now finally decided was 
brought to comp¢l'the recciver to pay the 
full amount of the death-claim, on the 
ground that it was a matured and a pre- 
ferred claim, The Court has decided other- 
wise, however, and the decision is just as 
we look at it. There should be no prefer- 
ence among creditors, 

There are cases of hardship, ne doubt, 
end of very great injustice in individual 
cases; but it is gratifying to think that the 
receivers will now be obliged to pay some- 
thing to the partics in interest. The law 
hans been very unsatisfactory, and the 
charges have been numerous and oft-re- 
peated of nepotism and collusion on the 
part of judges and reecivers, The practice 
hag been loudly condemned, even by the 
bench, and legislators have been urged to 
repeal the present statutes in respect to 
the winding up of insolvent life companies. 
This whole question of recciverships necds 
revision, and no doubt will receive atten- 
tion at Albany this winter. 








TWO MORE FOREIGN COMPANIES 
COMING. 


Mr. Jonn C. Patae, of Boston, has been 
appointed manager for the United States of 
the La Métropole Fire Insurance Company, 
of Paris. This company has a paid-up 
capital of $1.090,000 and stockholders’ obli- 
gations for $8,000,000 more. “The Massa- 
chusetts deposit will soon be made in Uni- 
ted States 4-per-cent. bonds, and the work 
of organizing a board of trustces and ap- 
pointing local agents throughout the coun- 
try will rapidly go on, under Mr. Paige's 
direction. The company is spoken of in 
very favorable terms abroad and will proba- 
ble meet with encouragement on this side 
of the Atlantic. In addition to La Métre- 
pole, Mr. Paige bas assumed the manage- 
meat for this country of La Compagnie de 
Reaesurances Gin¢rales, the largest insur- 








apee company in Paris. The paid-up cap- 


ital, of this company is $1,750,000, with 
stockholders’ obligations amounting to $5,- 
250,000. It only reinsures the excess lines 
of other companies; and, although this isa 
new plan here, it has met with much suc- 
cess in Europe. 

That these companies have been fortunate 
in securing such a practical and thoroughly 
informed representative in this country as 
Mr, Paige is worthy of remark. He now 
represents, besides the two corporations 
named, the following companies: the North- 
ern Assurance Company and Imperial Fire, 
of London; Hoffman Fire and Tradesman’s 
Fire, of New York; Franklin Fire, of Phil- 
adelphia; Orient Fire, of Hartford; and 
Standard Fire, of Trenton. 





PRACTICE SELF-DENIAL WHEN 
NECESSARY. 





Dr. Gurmnre, one of the leading divines 
of the Church of Scotland, thus forcibly 
expresses himself on the subject of life 
insurance: 


‘A man should insure according to his cir- 
cumstances; but then, on the other hand, ~ 
circumstances and ability to insure om 
v ry much on what he thinks himsel 
titled to indulge in. Now, when I first 
came to Edinburgh, I had a small and un- 
ceit’in stipend. There were great rows 
at that time about the annuity tax, and 
sometimes we had one sum of money and 
eometimes omother. But here I was, and I 
felt that I oucht toinsure, and I did insure, 
thorh my circumstances were such that I 
could not easily spare the money I had to 
ray for premiums. They told at the time 
I went about the town with blue stockings, 
and shoes like a common plowman. and a 
cotton umbrella. That was not exactly 
true; but still it was by keeping down my 
household expenses, by taking a house at 
thirty-eirht pounds, in place of a hundred. 
by trudging on my feet many a day, when I 
should have been glad to have a cab—it 
wes through self-denial and strict economy 
that I put mveelf in the position of feeling 
that my wife and children should not be 
beggars at my death. And such I say is 
the duty of every man who can obtain a 
policy. It appenrs to be a plain violation 
of the laws of Christionity and humanity 
for people to live in the indulgence of 
luxuries, and, when God, in his providence. 
takes them awav, leave their wives and 


children little better than beggars,” 





THE TRUTH ABOUT THE LIFE IN- 
SURANCE AGENT. 


Tr enormous amount of life insurance 
carried by the companies in this country 
has been almost entirely secured by per- 
sistent efforts of agents. Very few insured 
persons need any evidence of this fact; 
their own experience is sufficient. Thus 
far the agent has been a necessity of the 
business. The honorable solicitor of life 
insurance is a public benefactor. In the 
prosecution of his business he adopts such 
means as are necessary to insure success. 

He meets with many rebuffs and hears 
his profession derided; but he knows the 
beneficent character of his work and per- 
severes, The widows and orphans who 
have in consequence of his zeal been 
spared a trip ‘over the hills to the poor- 
house” are his friends, and their expres- 
sions of gratitude far outweigh the abuse 
he receives.—Firom the Mass. Ins. Com’r's 
Report. 








MAKE PROVISIONS FOR THE 
HOUSEHOLD. 


I pEEx it of the first moment to # true 
plan of life to give td the acquisition of | 
worldly gear its just position as an import- 
ant incident, not the chief object, of a 
manly career. He who has reached his 
thirtieth, Gorticth, fiftieth year, yet is still 
poor and needy, may possibly have been 
kept poor by unusunl burdens or success- 
ive misfortunes; but, in the absence of 
these, the natural presumption is strong 
that he has been idle, or luxurious, or dis- 
sipated, and misused or neglected his oppor- 
tunities. He had no neal right to become 
a husbend and father without earnestly 
striving to make that reasonable and just 

rovision for the legitimate wants of his 

ousehold in the absence of which the 
great Apostle would regard him as ‘‘ worse 
than an infidel."—GREELEY. 


Mutual Benefit 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEWAKK, N. J. 
INCORPORATED 1845. PURELY MUTUAL, 





—_—, 


Assets, Jan. Ist, 1879 (par values).......¢83.470,782 28 
Liabilities (Mass. Standard)............ 81,118,857 68 


Surplus, including dividends of 1870..... 62,807,424 65 
Surplus on New York Standard (market 





Lewis C. Grover, Henry McFarlan, J. B. Pearson, 

Joseph A. Hasty, B. C. Miller, E. A. Strong, 

Amzi Dodd, O.L. Baldwin, Theodore Macknet 

¥.T. Frelinghuy- William Clark, EdwardH.Wright 
sen, 





OFFIcERs. 
Lewis ©. Grover, President, 
B.C. Miler, Treasurer. J.B.Pearson, Vice President. 
E, A. Strong, Secretary. B,J. Miller, Actuary. 
ELN. H. N. Congar, Adjuster. F. H. Teese, Counsel, 


QUEEN 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF LIVERPOOL AND LONDON. 
QUEEN INSURANCE BUILDING, 
Nos. 87 and 89 80 WALL STREET. 


ASSETS HELD IN THE UNITED STATES. 





United States Government bonds........... ‘ 
BORNE, leleteti ts. hiee rere. oa Hy 
“ aise te 817,047 
LIABILITIES, $1,634,791 
Reserve f BE 1ORBOB, 0 000cccerscccececes 
Reserve for relnsurance.......... pete __ Se3.080 
Net surplus, Jan Ist, 1870............. TPO 


ae IN NEW YORK: 


tsi3 Hee nidone toa Reeatests Bint key Savi: 
JAMES i ( MORRISON, Pree President Manhattan Bank. 


DIRECTORS IN NEW YORK 
MUEL D. wr ‘ABCOCK, NRY SPAULDING, 


SA 

H. N. WHITING ARTIN BATES 
5 BOORMA K JOHNSTON, Davin BINGHA 
H.B.C JOSIAH M. FISK 


WILLIAM H. ROSS, Manager. 


THE CONTINENTAL 


LIFE 
Insurance Co., 
OF HARTFORD 
Conn. 





ASSETS, 
$3,423,783.16 
SURPLUS, 
$379,602.61. 
JAS. 8. PARSONS, 
President, 

A. 8. Waxcurster 
Vice-President. 
R. E. Brecurr, 
Secretary. 











Get Worcester’s Diction- 
ary before the offer is with- 
drawn. See page 26. 











CONTINENTAL 


(FPIRE) 
Insurance Company. 
This Company ducts ite bust under the New 





York Safety Fund Law. 


—o— 

100 Brondway, New York 

Cor. Ceurt aud Montague *treets, 
and 106 Broadway, Brooklyn. 


Offices 
Continental 
Bulldings, 


Gross Ascets, January, 1579..$3.327.771 74 
Cash Capltal............cccccceseees 1,000,000 00 


Net Surplus.............cccscessceees 1,038,422 27 
Reserve for Unearued I'ree 
1,060,384 21 
Reserve, representing other claims 

. and undivided profits.,,........... 228,065 26 


INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


ciate un oul States Bouds at markes value..1,064 260 00 
Lule ng dey ots Fr bunds aud Stoc: ter vie % 
ao “7 ‘on’ ‘Stocks “sid “Bonds, 
worth $381.3) 


PeCerereeeeeeee ee eT ererer 
eee eee seeeei eee eeserressesseres 
FORO erase eeeesseneeerreeeses 

ee se eens eee eres eeeeeeeesersseeee 


112.084 54 
85 809 62 


GEORGE T. HOPE, President. 
8. H. LAMPORT, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, Secretary. 
B. C, TOWNSEND, Secretary A. D. 
A. M. KIRBY, Secretary L. D. 
JOHN KE. OAKLEY, General Agent. 


C. H. DUTCHER, Seo'y Brooklyn Department. 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nos. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Broadway 
cor. Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 





CASH ASSETS, 
$4,874,947.01 » 
Lote re BeeoRtry rec seo SaCHs ENT and 


All Forms of tae and Endowment Polictes Issued. 


C. P. FRALEION, “JAMES BUELL, President. 
Bio. H. BURFORD, Actuary. 


Armerioan Lily Iesurancy Cempaty, 


WALNUT ST., 8. E. COR. FOURTH, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Assets, Jan. Ist, 1879........+++ aeeveeses oee+83,622,688 01 
Surplus as to Policyholders... 481,020 06 





svdeevecsssers 


GEORGE W. HILL, President, 
JOHN 8. WILSON, Secretary. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Mutual Life Insurance ompany, 


SPRINGFILD, MASS, 
INCORPORATED 1s01. PURELY MUTUAL. | 
ASSETS........00000 Orecees! $6,250,000. 
facunenee on Life furnished in all desirable forms at 
cowent, cost consistent with safety. No preferred class 
ieyholders. The Massachusetts non-forfeiture 
‘ers unusual protection to such as are 
cease paying premium. 
E. W. BOND, Pres't. 
OSCAR B, IRELAND, 
Actuary. 





AVERY J. SMITH, Sec'y. 
DAVID P. SMITH, M. D., 
Med. Examiner. 





TIE 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK. 





HOME INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


Office, No. 


119 BROADWAY. 





FIFTY-SECOND SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMER), SHOWING = lh OF THE COMPANY a THE FIRST DAY OF JULY, 1879, 


CASH CAPITAL....... sine clovescee ccs oc OPOMEN ce AA behs ss cc000 bs 


Reserve for Reinsurance 


reee 





SORA EH HEHEHE HEHEHE SESE SESE SE EESE OES 


SPH SE SHEESH HHH HEH SHEE SEES EES OSES EEE 
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SUMMARY 


OF ASSETS 


Reserve for Unpaid RAS ah AS Ae, Serer eer: ee cesocccccccccccceccce ccccceses Scecee bccccccecccccccccccccccsccve 
Wet Surplus be e6* SenAsbe sei uieece> 


TOTAL ASSETS.... 


sssseeseese++-§ 3,000,000 00 
lissseeees 1,728,217 00 

"220,210 26 
1,179,594 48 


eoeeceeerers 





sececaseaeeecesesscseeseseceeeee++ GG, 128,031 74 


TIELD IN THE UNITED STATES AVAILABLE FOR THE PAYMENT OF LOSSES BY FIRE AND FOR THE PROTECTION OF POLICYHOLDERS OF FIRE INSURANCE. 
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» ntotnal Panda memeber teen ttes testes . 575 OO | Real Estate...........-.---srergecesceccscsccescccevscs ercss sassseageceees 
State-‘and Municipal Bonds, market Valuc..................s..c00 Sanus 3778 00 posites 2 ae and uncollected dn Policies issued at this office.:....... 8,734 24 
_ etapa acbesoeegheeneded aukao aha taba dab ecuihain+stkna teen tee. el. ee tae penitent Ty lable — 74 
T. B. GREENE, } ages , } i 26. AUP. WILLMARTH, Vice-Pres. 
Edw. H. AHERN, | Ae8't Sec's. J. H. WASHBURN; “Secretary, °° A*% WILLMARTM, Vice-Pree. CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 
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To Life Insurance. Agents: 





THE average annual new business of the Equitable Life Assurance Society of New 
York, amounting to $84,888,687, has been for the past eight years larger than that of any 
other company. This popularity is due: 1st. To its strong financial condition; 2d. To 
its promptness in the payment of death-claims and its refusal to resort in its settlements 
to mere technicalities; 8d. To the success of its Tontine Savings Fund method of assur- 
ance, under which holders of policies of the shorter Tontine terms are beginning to 
receive annual dividends, which reduce their premiums 70, 75, and 80 per cent. (With 
such results on policies with short Tontine terms, even better results are to be looked tor 
with policies of the 10, 15, and 20-year terms.) 

The Society has taken a further advance step by simplifying and liberalizing its 
policy contract, and by making all its policies incontestable for errors or omissions in the 
application after the policy has been in force for three years. In addition to all this, the 
success of the Equitable is largely due to the fact that i appreciates the importance of 
giving its Agents in the field every legitimate facility for carrying forward their work, 


Assets, $36,000,000. 


‘ Surplus, 7,000,000. 


Gentlemen of standing and experience, who can give evidence of ability and 
success in this business, are invited to write to or call upon Mr. E. W. Scorrt, Superin- 
tendent of Agencies of the Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States, 
No. 120 Broadway, New York. 


HENRY B. HYDE, Presiwent. 


JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vicz-PREsIDENT. 
Established A D. 1850. 


MANHATTAN 


Life Insurance Co. 
156 BROADWAY, New York, 
HAS PAID 


$8,400,000 of 5's, 





OFFICE OF THE 


- 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yorg, January 224, 1870. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter af the Com 
pany, submit the following Statement of tts 
affairs on the Sist af December, 1878. 


Pes ae a eS re 

$4,900,000 "wsnorrsmuuite % | satnersra urea. SaaS 
HAS A SURPLUS OF No Riskes aoe apon bas josned upon 1289 

$1,700,000 LVEF reece acre fom anny 4,100,006 08 


by New York Standard of Valuation. 


KXAMINE THE PLANS AND RATES OF THIS 
COMPANY. 


HENRY STOKES, Presipenr. 
Y. WEM 
c. WEMPLE, 8. N. STEBBINS, 
J. L. HALSEY, 
Secretary. 


Losses paid during the same period...... $2,012,784 45 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses..... 
The oma ‘ches ankaohahe 
H. Y. WEMPLE, 


H. B. STOKES, 
Assist't Seo's 








The largest amount of Life Insurance at 
the emallest outlay. 


THE PROVIDENT 


SAVINGS LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


Office, Western Union Building, 
New York. 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, President. 
WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 


YEARLY RENEWABLE POLICIES. 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1875 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next, from which date all in thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of Thirty per cent is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the company for the year ending 
Sist December, 1878, for which certificates will be 





simple, safe, and inexpenst ive. The protection fesued on and after Tuesday, the sixth of May next. 
men Oe | wad w © OF a8 By order of the Board, 
Farge accumulations ia the hands Faas cents ae J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
thus rendered ungecessary and the policyholder never — 
See Ses meee ae the actual cost of one year’s in- TRUSTEES 
Sp srldea’ and ‘ther protection of life tnouranen ta | ZuP- SONS cay me 
Saree ween 8 an tair, and Justee ne H. MOORE, np amie 
LEWIS CURTIS, 
Send for Circulars, Giving rates and full explans- HARLES H. ROSSELL, TUR 
i GOOD AGENTS WANTED. _@4 | Davin [Ant ac. 
RDON W. B 
, cy an te ene 
a acer™ | Sie : 
OSIAH O. LOW 
PENN MUTUAL Bggeo® ao 
esd Nat ce DINGTO 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY | otitis Susan 
OF PHILADELPHIA. Wiliam DEGROOT 


Office 921 Chestnut Street. CHARLES P. BURDETT, BENJAMIN H. FIELD. 


INCORPORATED IN 1847. ASSETS, $6,682,504 O1. 





SAMUEL C. HUEY, President. CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
PURELY MUTUAL. W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-President. 
tire surplus Ffelting for Semaphore every year. 
licies mies f -s 4. A. RAVEN, 84 war 
ite wanted. 1828. 
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THIRTY-FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company, 
OFFICE Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 





JANUARY ist, 1879. 





Amount of Net Cash Assets, Jan. Ist, 1878 - - - $34,452,905 29 
REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


Premiums received and deferred............+++0++++--$6,121,856 04 
Less deferred Premiums, January ist, 1878............. 396,289 26—-§5,725 566 78 
Interest received and accrued............++08 eevee coos 2,264,560 48 


Less interest accrued, January Ist, 1878..............06 


315,895 385—$1,948,665 18—$7,674,231 91 
$42,127,137 20 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, including reversionary additions to same......... $1,687,675 61 
Endowments matured and discounted, including reversionary addi- 

tions tosame.......... eccvcccccce eeecece eeccccccccvcecce ee 678,051 74 
Life annuities and reinsurances..........+0seeceeeees erccececoece 231,005 29 
Dividends and returned premiums on canceled policies............. 2,288,674 25 
Commissions, brokerag&s, agency expenses, and physicians’ fees... 518,809 94 
Taxes, office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc.. 417,258 78 
Reduction of values on United States and other stocks........ ccece 88,635 00 


Profit and loss account......sccecccsesecseeees daduntaded coccccccce 


8,568 98 — $5,913,679 50 
$36,213,457 61 


ASSETS, 
Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received).......... eoee $982,839 43 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks (market 
value $15,415,105 34)....... aguddcdeddddacsdvceceuanatadaedsead 14,791,267 72 


Red] eatate......ccccccccecccvcccccccece Miididcdcaaeccanadensnaecens 4,582,270 42 
Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon in- 

sured for $12,860,000 and the policies assigned to the company 

as additional collateral security).......... CON Pees cee er 14,864,158 48 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the company on 


these policies amounts to $3,225,000)...... Sher rye <h MEEes tte 621,984 93 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due sub- 
sequent to January lst, 1879... 2.2... cece cece cece ener eeeeees 879,889 09 
*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 
lection (estimated reserve on these policies, $500,000; included 
im liabilities)...........006. Sedncaasdancea adbaaesadaaianaanes 146,834 75 
Agomts’ balances. ............eeececceceeccsverececeees oe cceccoces 88,036 91 
Accrued interest on investments to January ist, ee ae ee ees. 806,225 93 — $36,213,457 61 


_ A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual 
report filed with the Insurance Department of the State of New 


York. ? 

Excess of market value of securities over CO8t..........eeecceeees oe 623,837 62 
CASH ASSETS, January Ist, 1879................ eecenccee $36,837,205 23 
APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: 
Adjusted losses, due subsequent to January Ist, 1879............... $899,486 68 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, etc..........ceccsecsceccesecceess 180,993 39 
Matured endowments, due and unpald...........e0..eeeeeceeeeees 19,601 07 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies ; participaking insur- 

ance at 4 per cent. Carlisle net premium; non-participating at 5 

per cent. Carlisle net premium.........ssesseesceessecseesceees 82,369,833 40 


Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 

and above a 4-per-cent. reserve on existing policies of that class 1,041,456 87 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance..............ccesceceeeeeee 14,987 18— $34,025,858 5¥ 
Divisible surplus, at 4 per cent...... ° 2,811,436 64 


$36,837,295 23 


Surplus, Estimated by tho Mew York State Standard at 4 1-2 per cont, orer $6,600,000 00 


From the undivided surplus of $2,811,436.64 the Board of Trustees has declared a Reversion- 
ary Dividend to participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on 
settlement of next annual premium. 


During the year 5,082 policies have been issued, insuring $15,'49,986. 


Number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1876, 44,661. Amount at risk, $126,132,119. 
Number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1877, 45,421. Amount at risk, 127,748,473. 
Number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1878, 45,605. Amount at risk, 127,901,887. 
Number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1879, 45,005. Amount at risk, 125,232,144. 
Death-claims paid 1875, $1,524,815. Income from interest, 1875, $1,870,658. Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan- 
uary Ist, 1976, $2,490,656. 
Death-claims paid 1876, $1,547,648. Income from interest, 1876, $1,906,950. Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan- 
wary 1st, 1977, $2,626,816. 
Death-claims paid 1877, $1,688,128. Income from interest, 1877, $1,867,457. Divisiblewurplus at 4 per cent. Jan- 





uary Ist, 1878, $2,664,144. 
Death-claims paid 1878, $1,687,676. Income from interest, 1878, $1,948,665. Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan- 

wary 1st, 1979, $9,811,496. 

TRUSTEES. 
JOHN MARS, WILLIAM A. BOOTH, DW. A. WHITTEMORE, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, DAVID DOWS, WM. H. APPLETON, i. B. a 
CHAS. WRIGHT, ¥LD., HENRY BOWERS, EDWARD MARTIN. LOOMIS L. WHITE 
J. ¥. SEYMOUR, JOHN M. FURMAN, &. 8. FISHER, GEORGE A. O8GOOD, 
WILLIAM BARTON, HENRY TUCK, & D., WILLIAM H. BEERS. 
x 

FTPORORSM BANE, Castles og MORRIS FRANKLIN, 


ieedene 











eee coe, ee WILLIAM, H. BEERS, 


end Actuary. 
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NO MORE 


Durine the past fifteen years THE IN- 
DEPENDENT has offered liberal] premiums 
to its subscribers. Each year we have en- 
deavored to make more liberal offers, and 
during the past two years our offer to give 
away Worcester’s great Unabridged Diction- 
ary has been unparalleled in the history of 
premiums. The cost of this Dictionary has 
been very great. The only purpose that 
has been gained by giving away Worcester’s 
Dictionary has been to largely increase our 
circulation, and make THE INDEPEND- 
ENT a more valuable newspaper. 

Our contract with the publishers of the 
Dictionary expires Dec. 31st, 1879, and 
Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co, absolutely 


refuse to continue the contract beyond 
that date on the same favorable terms. 
We are, therefore, compelled to withdraw 
the Dictionary premium at the expiration 
of the present year; but we purposely give 
ample notice, so that our subscribers and the 
public in general may avail themselves of 
the surprisingly low terms to get the Diction- 
ary, in connection with THE INDEPEND- 
ENT. To any one who will send us three 
new subscribers, or subscribe himself and 
send us two new names, we will make a 





THE INDEPENDENT. 

















present of the Dictionary. The offer is as 
follows: 


Any person who will send us 


One New Subscriber for Three Years, 
with $9; or 

Three New Subscribers for One Year, and 
$9; or 

A renewal of an Old Subscription (if not in 
arrears) for Three Years, and $9; or 

One renewal of an Old Subscription, if not 
in arrears, and two New Subscribers, 
and $9, can have this Dictionary. 

Or, to be still more definite, any person, 
whether an o/d or a new Subserber, can 
receive this Dictionary, as a PRESENT, 
by sending us $9 for a Three Years’ sub- 
scription, in advance. 

The Dictionary will be delivered at our 
office, or in Philadelphia, free; or be sent by 
express or otherwise, as may be ordered, at 
the expense of the subscriber. 

A like opportunity to procure an UN- 
ABRIDGED DICTIONARY free of all 
cost, except for expressage, will probably 
never occur again, and we advise all of our 
friends and subscribers to take advantage 
of the offer before it is too late. 

“Worcester” is now regarded as the 
8TANDARD AUTHORITy, and is so recom- 
mended by Bryant, Longfellow, Whittier, 
Sumner, Holmes, Irving, Winthrop, Marsh, 








Agassiz, Henry, Everett, Mann, Stephens, 
Quincy, Felton, Hilliard, Memminger, and 
the majority of our most distinguished 
scholars, and is, besides, recognized as au- 
thority by the Departments of our Na- 
tional Government. It is also adopted by 
many of the Boards of Public Instruction. 
We refer to any one of the many thousands 
to whom we have presented these Diction- 


aries, and from whom no complaints what-- 


ever have been received. This is the best an- 
swer that can be made to the hundreds who 
write us to say that the offer is so extraor- 
dinary that some inferior book must be 
given away, instead of the genuine Un- 
abridged. The Dictionary is the latest and 
best edition, 1,854 pages, over 1,000 illus- 
trations, and over 100,000 words. The 
book you find in the book-stores and the 
one we send to subscribers are exactly 
alike in every respect. 

After mature deliberation, we have like- 
wise decided to withdraw all other premi- 
ums at the same time we do the Dictionary, 
so that after the first of January not a single 
premium will be offered. Ample notice is 
thus given to those who have delayed secur- 
ing any. ofthe following valuable.premiums: 

Tux Rev. Jossrn Coox’s Booxs. 

D10KENs’s Wonks. 

Lave oF ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 





[November 6, 1879, 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT! 
REMIUMS! 


Tue PICTURE AND THE MEN. 

STEEL ENGRAVING OF TUE“ First READ 
ING OF THE EMANCIPATION PROCLAMATION.” 
“‘ AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES.” 

CHARLES SUMNER. 

Ex-PRESIDENT GRANT. 

Ex-VIcE-PRESIDENT WILSON. 

Epwin M. Sranron. 

Any one of these single premiums can be 
had free, in connection with Tue InpDE- 
PENDENT, on payment of $3 for one year’s 
subscription, in advance, at any time previ- 
ous to December 31st, 1879. 

We repeat, therefore, that on and after 
January 1st, 1880, all our premiums will be 
withdrawn. 





ANOTHER ANNOUNCEMENT. 





WE have purchased the newspaper copy- 


‘right of the Boston Monday Lectures for 


1879—1880, to be delivered, as heretofore, 
by the Rev, Joseph Cook, beginning about 
Nov. ist, and the same will be given ver- 
batim to the readers of Toe INDEPENDENT 
weekly, together with the Preludes, after 
revision by the author. 

These Lectures have been exceedingly 
popular in the past, and will continue to be 
4n attractive feature of the paper the coming 
season, } 








(w- The following Premiums are offered and will be given to Subscribers until January 
Ist, 1880, upon the terms herewith given. 


REV. JOSEPH COoOok!’s NEW Booker, ss, 


ENTITLED 
“BIOLOGY,” “TRANSCENDENTALISM,” “ORTHODOXY,” ‘“‘GONSCIENCE,” “HEREDITY,” AND “MARRIAGE.” 


Rev. Joserpu Coox’s eix remarkable volumes, entitled ‘“‘ BioLoey,” ‘‘ TRANSOENDENTALISM, 2 
yorrected form, the author’s remarkable Monday Lectures in Boston. They are published in handsome book form, 





Ongood & Co., of 


“OrtHopoxy,” ‘ CONSCIENCE,” eee ant “MARRIAGE,” embody, in a revised and 


ston. (Retail price, $1,50.) A copy of any one 


Houghton, 
olunie will be sent, postpaid, to any subscriber to THz INDEPENDENT who remits $3 for a year in advance, or any-oubebeiber (not in arrears) may remit $5.50, and receive THe INDEPENDENT for two 
Years, and any two volumes, postpald; or, we will send any three volumes, postpaid, to any one Subscriber who remits $8.00 for three years, in advance. 


THE WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS. 


‘ > iti f M . Lee & Shepard, the well-known Publishers of Boston. Look at this offer! Each and eve rson, whether already a Subscriber 
Tes eee eee ee aon ame fs of soar? » postage paid, together with any one volume, hendecmnaly und ‘in cloth, with 16 illustrations 





or not, who sends $3 for one year’s subscription, in advance, is offered ‘1 HE INDEPENDENT for one 


(also postage paid), from the following list; or an 


volumes, postpaid, to any one subscriber who remits $8.00 for three years in advance. 


1. The Pickwick Papers. 500 pages. 
2. Our Mutual Friend. 516 pages. 
3. David Copperfield. 520 pages. 

4. Nicholas Nickleby. 516 pages. 

5. Martin Chuzzlewit. 530 pages. 

6. Dombey and Son, 534 pages. 





. Old Curiosity Shop, and Reprinted Pieces. 530 pages. 
pages. 


8. Little Dorritt. 
9. Bleak House. 


11. Oliver 
506 page 


582 e8. 
10. Barnaby Rudge and: Hard Times. 570 ; 
| Pwist, Pictures from Italy, an érican Notes. 
8. 





Subscriber (not in arrears) may remit $5.50 for Taz INDEPENDENT for two years and any two volumes of Dickens; or we will send any three 


12. A Tale of Two Cities, and Great Expectations. 514 pages. 
13. Christmas Stories, and Sketches by Boz. 576 pages. 
14. Uneomereaay Traveler, and additional Christmas Stories. 


15. The nag of Edwin Drood, A Child’s History o En- 
giand, 


aster Humphrey’s Clock, etc. 560 pages. 


gar TAKE YOUR CHOICE. ay 


Any one of the Magnificent (@ Steel Engravings, 2 by the celebrated artist, Ritchie, will be given away as a Premium, and sen 
postage paid, by mail, to any Subscriber, new or old, who pays for THE INDEPENDENT for one year IN ADVANCE---$3.00. 


“LINCOLN AND HIS CABINET; OR, FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPATION 
PROCLAMATION.” Fine Large Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. Size, 26x36. Former price 


at the Print Stores, $20.00 each ving. 


This is one of the most valuable Steel Engra 


sever published. It has a historic interest 


to every American, giving, as it — one of the best living portrait painters (Frank B. Car- 


penter), most faithful and exact port 


ts of President Lincoln and his entire Cabinet, composed 


of Secretaries Seward, Chase, Stanton, Welles, Bates, Blair, and Smith. This engraving should 


find a place in every home in the country. 


“ AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES.” Fine Large Steel Engraving. Size, 24x38}. By 
Ritchie, With portraits of 44 of the most prominent authors of the United States. Former 


at the Print Stores, $15.00 each. 


rice 
“CHARLES SUMNER.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 


“ Ex-President U.'8: GRANT. 
“‘Ex-Vice-President WILSON.” Fine Steel E 
“EDWIN M. STANTON.’ Fine Steel En: 

Also Moody and Sankey’s ‘GOSPEL HYMNS 





Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 


us 2 By Ritchie. 
y Ritchie. e 


AND SACKED SONGS No. 2.” 


“THE INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 


By FRANK B. CARPENTER. 
Nearly 30,000 Volumes of this remarkable Book have already been distributed. 


The book is crowded full of interesting matter, illustrating the character and genius of this gifted man. It gives a better insight into his ‘inner life’? than can be found elsewhere, and is 
altogether one of the most fascinating, instructive, and useful books of the kind ever published. ‘ . 
This —_ wonderful book (the copyright of which is now owned by THE INDEPENDENT). will be sent by mail, postage paid, at the regular price, $1.503 or it will be given away as a premium 

8 


to EVERY 8U 


CRIBER, NEW or OLD, who sends us $3.00 for one anne subscription, in advance. 
REMEM 3ER that any one of the above Premiums ( Worcester’s 
$3.00 for ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION, IN ADVANCE. We give but ONE Premium for ONE 


on. 





ictio: excep’ which is grep for 5 ae three subscriptions) is given away, postage prepaid, to any person paying 
eaf’s Subscrip 











Tue above is the title of a duodecimo volume of 190. pages, containing biographical sketches 6f Président Lincdln’and Bis Gabinet, the life of Mr. F. B. Carpenter the celebrated artist-author 
ofthe gieat National Painting, ‘‘ The First Reading of the Emancipation Proclamation,” including ‘also an account of the pic an account of the crisis which produced it, an ei to a contgining 
the Great Proclamation, together with a steel portrait of the artist and a key to the picture. We have a small wappily ‘of these bodks On hand, and will send them post to those of our 
subscribers who may wish them, at the peniahl price of 50 cents each; or any old s' riber'sending us the nameof anew subscriber, with $3, can have the book. 


Subscription Price of THE INDEPENDENT, ‘$3.00 “per Year, in Advance. - 


Specimen Copies sent free by matd to-any-address. Order by Postal Card. 


Address THE INDEPENDENT, P..O, Box 8787, 251 Broadway, N.Y. 
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Houng and O20, 


THE ORIGIN OF INDIAN CORN. 


BY CARLOTTA PERRY. 





'Ti1s said that ever so long ago 
A young maid walked by the river-side, 
Singing sweetly, soft and low, 
To the music of the tide. 
And the little maid was passing fair, 
With eyes of tender, sunny blue, 
With rosy lips, and floating hair 
Of a wondrous golden hue. 


Her fairy step on the velvet sod 
Was light and soft as the falling snow ; 
But it reached the ears of a river-god, 
Who lived in the waves below. 

He saw the maid, with her floating hair, 
Her rosy lips, and her rounded form, 
Her teeth like pearls. At the visiou rare 

His heart grew bold and warm. 


“So fair a sight has never met 
My eyes before!” said the ardent god. 
** These mossy banks have never yet 
By one so fair been trod ! 
The river-maids are fair to see ; 
But never one shall my eyes behold, 
Though I live a thousand years,” suid he, 
* Like this maid of mortal mold.”’ 


So said the god. ‘I will seek her side; 
I must bring her home to live with me. 

She must be mine, whate’er betide!” 
Said this vain god, boastfully. 

Then, with a leap, he left the flood, 
With never a care for right or wrong, 

And sought the maiden where she stvod, 
Singing her little song. 


Fear lent her wings. Afar she spies 
A bank of reeds, tall, dark, and dense; 
And in this sorest need she flies 
Swift to their frail defense. 
She said: ‘‘Oh! Reeds, I pray youn hide 
Me safe and sure from his cruel art.”’ 
They crowded around on every side ; 
Each reed had a tender heart. 


They wound around her trembling form, 
They twined themselves in her sunny hair ; 

To save the maid from threatening harm, 
They wrought a marvel there. 

For lo! when he parted the slender wall— 
He looked on their simple power with 

scorn— 

There in the witdst, fair, straight, and tall, 

Stood a stalk of Indian corn. 


This is the reason that night and morn 
A gentle sigh, as of one who grieves 
Over some loss, fills the fields of corn 
And flutters its haunted leaves. 
This is the reason it whispers so: 
’Tis the soul of the maiden prisoned there, 
That night and day, with a murmur low, 
Burdens the summer air. 
MILWAUKEE, WIs. 





HARRY AMONG THE FISHES. 


BY MRS. F. R. 8TOCKTON. 





I must tell you of a strange thing that 
happened to Harry Leslie one summer day. 
To begin with the first of it, he had a fight 
with another boy. This, I am sorry to say, 
was not at all strange, for Harry was very 
much given to fighting. Itis one thing to 
strike a blow, if necessary, for the defense 
of the weak or to sustain the right, and 
quite another thing to fight for the love of 
it. And the worst of Harry’s fighting was 
that he attacked boys younger and smaller 
than himself. He was slow to quarrel with 
those of his own age, and big boys he 
treated with great respect. In short, he 
was in a fair way of becoming a cowardly 
bully, which is the very meanest character 
& man can have, when he was stopped in 
his career by the very strange thing I am 
going to tell you. 

Walter Ludgate was a peaceable little 
fellow, but Harry had teased and bullied 
and worried him into this fight; and he 
did not have an easy victory, for the 
younger boy defended himself with a good 
deal of spirit. But, finally, Harry suc- 
ceeded in throwing Walter down, and the 
child fell upon a pile of stones that hap- 
pened to be there, and was badly hurt. 
Harry was not so hardened as not to feel 
sorry when he saw Walter lying there so 
white and still; but his fear of the conse- 
quences to himself was greater than his 
sorrow, and he did not know whether to 
go for help or not, when he saw two men 
coming toward the place. He knew they 
would take care of Walter, and he ran 
Sway into the woods as fast as he could go. 


He soon came out on the sea-beach,where ' 
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there lay a heap of sea-weed, freshly thrown 


up by ‘the waves. "It was wet and cool, and | 
Harry thought it would be a nice thing to lay 
against his hot face. But no sooner had 
he thrust his hand into the mass than some- 
thing caught hold of his finger with such a 
nip that he cried out with pain. He sup- 
posed it was a crab; but, looking closer, he 
saw avery comical little man, dressed in 
brownish-green clothes, just the color of 
the sea-weed. He was not taller than 
Harry’s shoes and had eyes like tiny green 
beads; but how they did sparkle! 

As soon as Harry saw what a very little 
man this was, he called out, in a savage tone: 
‘‘Let go of my finger! What did you 
catch hold of it for?” 

‘‘ Because I wanted to,” said the little 
man, holding on tighter than ever. 

This answer made Harry very angry, 
for he knew that the little man was mock- 
ing him. For whenever Harry was re- 
proved for anything wrong he had done 
he always thought it sufficient excuse to 
say ‘‘I wanted to!” So he shook his fist 
in the little man’s face. 

Instantly the tiny creature let go his hold 
on the finger and hopped out of the sea- 
weed ontothe sand. ‘If it’s fighting you 
want,” he cried, ‘‘ you shall have enough of 
it.” And he doubled up his bits of fists 
and squared his elbows, 

Harry regarded him with contempt, and, 
bringing his fist heavily down, expected to 
make an end of him then and there. But 
the little fellow jumped aside, and the fist 
buried itself in the sand; and, of course, 
Harry went with it and fell headlong. 
The little man laughed. ‘‘ Now it is my 
turn!” he said; and he lifted his foot, no 
larger than one of Harry’s jacket-buttons, 
and gave the boy a kick that sent him spin- 
ning into the air—up, up, until he thought 
he would never stop. And then he came 
down, down, plump on the back of a great 
sea-turtle, with such force that he cracked 
the shell in three or four places. The 
frightened turtle scuttled off into the sea 
and dived to the very depths of the ocean. 
What became of it I don’t know; for Harry 
was washed off its back, and found himself 
seated on a bank of moss, feeling very com- 
fortable and not at all alarmed, though the 
green waters were all around him. 

“It’s nice and cool here,” he thought. 
‘‘ Nobody can find me, to give me a whip- 
ping for hurting Walter. I didn’t hurt 
him.« ’Twas the stones. He fell on them 
on purpose to spite me. I know he did, 
and I'll thrash him for it some day.” 

Just then a great fish swam up to Harry. 
It stuck up a black, bristly fin ina very 
pert way, and said: ‘‘ Good-day, Cousin. J 
am glad you have come to live with us. 
This is your proper place.” 

Now Harry did not like the looks of this 
fish. It had flerce little eyes, an enormous 
mouth, and an overhanging upper jaw, and 
when it spoke it displayed a double row of 
close-set, sharp teeth. But, as it was only 
a fish, he was not afraid, and said boldly: 
“You are no relative of mine. You are 
too ugly.” 

“You think yourself pretty, do you ?” 
said the fish. ‘* But you are my cousin 
and we are wonderfully alike, let me 
tell you. Ihave heard of your doings. 
Isn’t it rare sport to give good knocks? 
But I have no fists, and can only use my 
tecth. But it is all the same, and we con- 
sider you a credit to the family.” 

‘‘And who may you be?” asked Harry, 
shivering with disgust. 


“Shark.” 
Harry was so terrified at the idea of be- 


ing near a shark that he dared not utter an- 
other word, and soon the fish glided away. 
Then out from the shadow of a rock near 
by there floated a fish with scales that 
glowed like sapphires. It was so beautiful 
that Harry welcomed it with delight, and 
spoke to it in what seemed to be the fash- 
ion of the place: ‘‘Good-day, Cousin!” 

_“ Yes, I know I am_ your cousin,” 
snapped the fish; ‘‘ but you might take an- 
other time to claim relationship. Don’t 
you see Iam waiting for my dinner?” 

“‘No,” said Harry, ‘‘I don’t see; and I 
would like to know your name.” 
“Bluefish,” said the creatine more cross- 
ly than before. 
Harry had no fear of this’ fish, for he had 
pitas gaten them, and was stout to make) 
another remark, when, a whole company of 
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‘mall fish coming along, the Bluefish fell 
upon them’ and began to kill and devour 
them. 

“How can you be so cruel, you — 
thing?” cried Harry. 

‘* Wicked; indeed!” said the Bluefish, 
angrily. ‘‘Is not this the very thing that 
makes you my cousin?” 

“‘T don’t eat boys!” said Harry. 

“Then what is the use of hurting and 
worrying them?” asked Bluefish. 

“You are so beautiful,” said Harry, pay- 
ing no attention to this question, ‘‘ that you 
ought not to behave like an ugly shark.” 

“As if that has anything to do with it!” 
said the fish. ‘Do you feel anygkinder 
when you have on that pretty suit your 
mother made you? It is as blue as my back, 
and the very last time you wore it you made 
Jack Lee’s nose bleed.” 

Harry could not deny this, and he felt so 
ashamed he was silent; and the Bluefish, 
having done all the harm he could, went 
back to his hole under the rock. 

Harry was getting into a very uncomfort- 
able state of mind, and tried to amuse him- 
self by looking at the various things around 
him. Suddenly there was a great commo- 
tion in the waters. The fish darted away 
in all directions, and soon there was not a 
fin to be seen. Harry was wondering what 
this could mean, when he heard a hoarse 
voice at his elbow, saying: ‘‘ They are all 
afraid of me.” Turning quickly, he saw a 
dark, flabby, hideous creature, with a fero- 
cious face, set ina head like a toad’s, and 
ending off in a very mean little tail, for all 
the world like a tadpole’s 

**Good-day, Cousin,” it said. And when 
it opened its mouth it seemed to the boy its 
whole head opened. 

“Who are you?” asked Harry. 

‘*Toadfish, at your service.” 

“‘Go away!” said the boy. ‘‘ You are no 
cousin of mine. I don’t like your looks.” 

“Mighty civil, upon my word!” said the 
Toadfish, swelling to three times his natural 
size. ‘‘Look there!” and he pointed with 
his tail to the empty waters. ‘‘ They are 
all afraid of me. There is not a little fish 
that swims that don’t hate me. Now think 
of all the little boys you know. There is 
not one that likes you. I fight the small 
fishes, and you fight the small boys.” 

Harry felt ready to cry; but he would 
not give the hateful fish the satisfaction of 
seeing his tears. 

‘*How does it happen that you fish can 
talk?” heasked, by way of changing the sub- 
ject. ‘‘ Ihave seen fresh fish in the—” kitch- 
en he was going to say; but, thinking this 
might offend his companion, he hesitated. 
“T have seen plenty of fish; but I never in 
my life heard one speak before.” 

‘But you were never in Fairyland be- 


fore!” 
“Oh! This is Fairyland!” 


“To be sure it is, and that explains 
everything.” 

“Tf this is Fairyland, why don’t some of 
the nice things come and talk tome? Iam 
tired of ugly, savage monsters.” 

‘Wherever you go, you will have your 
own kind for company. If you were in the 
woods now, none of the sweet-singing 
birds and gentle hares would come near 
you.e Nothing but wolves, and hyenas, and 
tigers, and such like.” 

‘‘Oh, dear! dear! dear!” said Harry, 
fairly breaking down and crying. ‘‘I am 
sorry I’m so savage. I want to be loved. 
I wish I could go back to the land and try 
to be a better boy.” 

No sooner had he uttered this wish than 
the Toadfish shrank away, the waters ceased 
flowing around him, and he was lying on 
the beach close by the sea-weed. His clothes 
were as dry as if he had not been in the 
ocean. He looked for the little man, but 
he was not to be found; and then Harry at 
once went to Walter’s house. Walter was 
in bed, with a badly sprained shoulder, and 
Harry related to him his wonderful ad- 
venture; and this gave the two boys enough 
to talk about while Walter was yeni to 
stay in his room. 

Harry never forgot the cruel fishes, ont 
was so determined not to be like them that 
after a time he became so pleasant and kind 
that everybody liked him. He often went 
down to the beach, hoping the little man 
‘would send him to Fairyland again. that he 

t see some of thie ‘creatures there 





{ tak With them, and'‘#how those dtéad- 





ful fishes that he was no longer of their 
kind. But he never again went to Fairy- 
land, and he' might have thought he haa 
not been there at all but for the fact that 
he was a better boy. 


RUTHERFORD, N. J. 





FOUR LITTLE SQUIRRELS. 
A TRUE STORY. 


BY MARGARET L. STANTON. 





OncE upon atime two boys went hunt- 
ing. They each had a new gun and were 
anxious to try their luck as sportsmen, 
They had gone quite far into the forest, 
but had found nothing to shoot. They were 
beginning to be discouraged, when suddenly 
one of the lads spied a large gray squirrel 
sitting on a limb of a tree, eating a nut. 
Both boys leveled their guns at it, took 
good aim, and then softly said: ‘‘ One, two, 
three!” Bang! went the guns and down fell 
the squirrel dead. The boys picked up 
their booty, and so delighted were they that 
they ran most of the way home, only 
stopping to fight now and then over whose 
turn it was to carry the prize. When 
they reached home, they went directly to 
the old woodshed at the back of the great 
farmhouse, sharpened their knives and be- 
gan to skin their victim. Less than an 
hour after their arrival a beautiful soft 
squirrel skin, with a long bushy tail, was 
tacked outside the woodshed door to dry. 

The boys were so pleased with the result 

of their expedition that the next day they 
decided to go again. When the time ar- 
rived, off they started, each face beaming 
with happiness under its broad-brimmed hat; 
while over their right shoulders our heroes 
carried their guns and from their broad 
leather belts swung pouches of powder and 
shot. 
They took the same track as they had taken 
the day before, and when they began to 
draw near the well-remembered tree they 
heard a great chattering. Lo! as they ap- 
peared in full sight of the tree they beheld, 
sitting on the same branch, four little gray 
squirrels. The moment these little crea- 
tures saw the boys they scampered down 
the tree, over the ground, up the boys’ legs 
and arms, and seated themselves on the 
shoulders of the astonished urchins. 

The poor things had been tamed with 
hunger, having had nothing to eat since 
their mother had been carried off. They 
were too young to know the meaning 
of those bright, shining weapons lying on 
the lads’ shoulders; so they innocently put 
themselves in the power of their enemy, 
and in squirrel language told that they were 
hungry. The boys did not abuse the trust 
that the little animals had put in them; 
but gave them all their luncheon to-eat. 
Then they held a ‘‘ council of war,” asthey 
termed it, and decided to take the squirrels 
home and tame them. 

Now these two little chaps were pretty 
good carpenters, and, with the aid of their 
elder brother, soon made a nice cage fer 
their squirrels. When night came, the lads 
were in a great state of mind as to what 
would make the best and softest beds for 
their pets. Their mother, overhearing their 
remarks, brought them out some old stock- 
ing-legs, to put on the bottom of the cage. 
After some half dozen ormore “last” visits 
to the cage, to see that all was right, the 
boys finally left the squirrels for the night. 

Very early the next morning their moth- 
er was awakened bya great weeping and 
wailing outside of her bedroom door, and 
two sorrowful voices crying: 

“Mother! Mother!, The squirrels are 

one!” 

She hastily put on a dressing-zown and 
went out to comfort her tormentors. 

‘‘Come, boys,” she said, ‘‘take me 
down and show me the cage. Perhaps the 
little fellows have only hidden themselves.” 

“No, they hain’t,” said Frank. ‘‘ They 
are goners, I know. I feel it in my knees, 
and that’s always a sure sign with me.” 

‘*Yeth, they’re gone,” moaned chubby 
little Sam. ‘‘I never did have anything 
that I loved but what it went back on me. 
There wath Thuthie Lee and my old rooth- 
ter, they both had toup and die. Oh, dear!” 
and a fresh flood of tears rolled down the 
ae ‘hearted little Iisper’s fat cheeks. 

y this time they had reached the cage. 
ni mother opened it, put her hand ta, 
— to feet aniéng the ‘enamel 
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ous things that covered the bottom. 
During this operation the two disconsolate 
little lads stood by, each with his hands in 
his pockets. She thought the stocking-legs 
looked suspiciously fat. Lo! after a gentle 
shake, out rolled two plump squirrels, done 
up in little gray balls. She shook another 
stocking. Out came gray ball number three; 
and after shaking another number four 
also appeared. They all looked rather 
sleepy and not at all pleased at having had 
their morning-naps disturbed; for, mark 
you! it was still in the gray dawn. The 
boys fairly screamed with delight, and each 
fell to hugging and kissing his restored 
treasures. 

Each squirrel had a pretty little white 
spot on its breast, which looked exactly 
like a diminutive shirt-bosom when they 
sat up on the hind legs. We always kept 
different-colored ribbons about their necks, 
so that we might distinguish them; but 
soon they knew their own names. We 
called them Tom, Dick, Harry, and Nick. 

These little animals formed at once a 
very important branch of our family, and 
their odd and funny tricks gavea great 
deal of amusement. 

I was learning to sew on the machine at 
the time of their coming to us, and, as is 
usual with beginners, I broke a great many 
needles. Consequently, the little screw- 
driver belonging to the machine was in 
constant demand, as a needle cannot be set 
without using it. These little creatures 
eoon became so tame that they would come 
and sit on the machine asI sewed. They 
quickly saw how necessary the screw- 
driver was to me; thereupon they deter- 
mined to hide it every chance that offered. 
And the clever hiding-places that they 
found for it were really marvelous. 

Sometimes I would find it tucked away 
ina fold of my dress; or up in my bed- 
room, between the pillow and pillow-case; 
or daintily laid away in the sideboard, be- 
tween two napkins. The handle was a 
sight to behold, with its many marks left 
by their little teeth. 

These squirrels, like all their antecedents, 
were particularly partial to nuts; so the 
boys taught them to beg for them in a very 
cunning way. They would run up and 
scat themselves on your shoulders, then 
peer round into your face and chatter. At 
this stage of the play you were called upon 
to put a nut in each corner of your mouth. 
Then the little gray coats would reach 
around and get them, run down into your 
lap, eat the nuts, and return to your 
shoulders for more. This they would keep 
up as long as any nuts were forthcoming. 

We always kept crackers for them in our 
pockets, and many times during a day they 
would scamper up into my lap, dive down 
into my pocket, get the coveted article, and 
be off before I had time to say Jack Robin- 
son. Their manner of begging for candy 
and sweet things was exceedingly droll. All 
four would rush at you at once. When 
within a short distance of you, they would 
stop, seat themselves on their hind legs, 
and hold up their forepaws in a most plead- 
ing way. 

I shall never forget a trick that they 
played on our old housekeeper. She had 
been busy all day papering a room. The 
squirrels had been much interested in the 
progress of affairs, and had been in to in- 
spect the apartment several times. The 
next morning, when we went to look at the 
paper, to see if it were dry, a most dreadful 
sight met our eyes. Long strips, reaching 
from the ceiling to the floor, had been torn 
off here and there all around the room. 
Of course, we knew at once to whom to 
lay the deed—those mischievous woodsters; 
but I think it only made us love them the 
more. 

You may think, from what I have said, 
that our whole family were the slaves of 
these little rogues, Well, to tel] the truth, 
we were. 

Whenever we had callers of the mascu- 
line gender, the squirrels invariably took 
up their abode in the gentlemen’s hats. As 
the youths would lift up their hats, prepar- 
atory to going, out would jump one or 
more squirrels. . Of course, the young men 
would drop their hats, jamp back a step or 
two, and, if timid in their natures, give a 
scream, supposing the retreating creatures 
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Our little pets had been with us about a 
year when our oldest brother was ordered 
off to the war. He was a captain in the 
regular army, 80 was obliged to go when 
the summons came. He was stationed in 
one of the federal forts in North Carolina, 
and from that place he wrote asking us to 
send him two of the squirrels, It was very 
hard for the little boys to part with them; 
but when Mother told them that their 
brother was way down South, among 
strangers, getting ready to fight, and per- 
haps might be killed, they both said: Yes; 
they would send two of the squirrels to 
him. The little fellows were busy all day 
building a cage, in which their gray dar- 
lings might travel with ease and comfort. 
At night we started them on their Southern 
journey. We all bade them good-bye with 
tears in our eyes, for we knew that we 
never should see them again. They reached 
the fort in safety, and our brother wrote 
that they immediately became the pets of 
the place, all the officers vying with one 
another in doing kind deeds for the little 
“*Federal Grays,” as they called them. 

Our soldier-boy was so fond of having 
the squirrels about him that he taught them 
to sleep in one corner of his cot, and every 
night regularly they bade him good-night 
by winding themselves and their long tails 
lovingly around each of his feet. Then back 
to their corner they would creep, and no 
more was heard from them till morning. 

One night an officer of high rank arrived 
at the fort. There being no room for him, 
our brother offered him his. The fort was 
as still as still could be. All lights had 
been extinguished and its occupants were 
supposed to be asleep. Suddenly a loud 
scream rang through the building. In an 
instant all was bustle and confusion. Lights 
were lighted; men seized their weapons. 
The scream had come from the room in 
which the newly-arrived officer slept; so 
thither one and aJl ran. On opening the 
door and inquiring what was the matter, a 
weak and terrified voice was heard to say: 

“‘ What on earth do you keep in the foot 
of this bed? I’m sure there are some awful 
live creatures down at the bottom!” 

One long, loud burst of laughter followed, 
Then everybody exclaimed at once: ‘‘The 
Federal Grays!” 

A few days after this incident the fort 
was in ruins, and we never heard of the 
squirrels again. In less than a fortnight 
after the fall of the fort our brother was 
killed, in the Battle of Gettysburg, while 
leading his men in a daring charge upon 
the enemy. His body was brought home 
to our quiet little village, and, amid great 
mourning and sorrow, we laid it in a cool, 
shady spot in the cemetery. 

Frank and Sam are boys now no more. 
Both have reached manhood’s estate and 
are married. They are leading pioneer 
lives—one far out on a Western prairie, sev- 
en miles from his nearest neighbor; the 
other in a lonely spot on Puget Sound. 

The little squirrels at the North so 
mourned the loss of their companions that 
they died about the time their little broth- 
ers were killed at the South, strange as it 
may seem. 
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CUP AND SAUCER, 
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A little girl sat at her breakfast in the » 
She had a very nice before her as fruit, 
and she ought to have been quiet and good; 
but her manners were very ,» such as no 
mother could . Her went intosa 
near her, and she made a great in 
putting something else besides into her 
teacup. (Fill the first blank with the central 
perpendicular word and the others with the 
crosswords. ) B. B. 

PROBLEM. 


A gentleman purchased a watch, for which 
he paid ten per cent. more than its true value. 
He exchanged the watch for a horse and paid 
$8550 as difference in value. The horse 
breaking his leg on the highway, it was found 
necessary to kill him, and the town in which 
the accident occurred paid $100 as damages. 





























The gentleman, in reckoning up his entire loss, 
finds it to be $6.50 more than one-eighth of the 
acknowledged real value of the gvatch. What 
was the loss? W. J. Z. 


CORKSOREW. 


oe +--+ 2-8 


* 
* 

1, A kind of poem. 2. Woolen cloth. 8. 
Inclined. 4. System. 5. Services. 6. Sincere. 
7. Precise. 8. What a boy seeks during nutting 
season. The corkscrew, beginning with the 


second letter of the first word, means enjoy- 
ment, 
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Top line, hard work. (Complete that 
equare.) Right-hand line, a Turkish dagger. 
Left line, a conversation between two parties. 
Bottom line, a mythical name given to part of 
Heaven. The top line of lower square, part of 
a play. Right line, to preserve as sacred. 
Left line, outside. Bottom line, speech. The 
diagonal lines joining the two squares, upper 
right hand, a bond. Upper left hand, a bird. 
Lower right hand, an appellation. Lower left 
hand, sin. M. B. H. 


18 THIS “ORTHODOX”? ? 
Dear Puzzledom : 

It seems strange that any one could mistake 
in the solution of so simple a problem as the 
“Wood Problem,” and yet a number of dif- 
ferent results have been given. The first solu- 
tion, by ‘Matthew Matiens,’’ obtaining $2 
as result, is decidedly wrong. He does not 
seem to have been aware that the second pile 
contained as much wood as the first one. 

Also ‘“‘C. B. R,’’ in correcting “E. P. G.,” 
in INDEPENDENT of Sept. 18th, seems to be un- 
aware of the same fact. 

“*Geo. M. McC.,”" in INDEPENDENT of Aug. 
7th, proceeds very well with his solution til) 
he comes to and makes the erroneous propor- 
tion 5: 4::1.00: z, which should be 4:5: 1.00 

: z, or 5: 4::2 : 1.00, which proportion yields 
the same result as that obtained by ‘‘E. P. 
G.,”—viz., $1.25 per cord. This is the true 
value of sawing second pile. 

For piling first pile in same way as second 
pile, four cents have to be made, which would 
be at the rate of 25c. per cut; and, gs five 
cuts have to be made in second pile, the value 
of sawing this pile is 5 + 25c,=§$1.25. 

However, this does not, as ‘‘E. P. G.”’con- 
tends, answer directly the question asked in 
the problem, which is: ‘At what rate pers 
e@erd did he saw the second pile ?”’ 

Since he received $1.00 for sawing each cord, 
and as it is worth $1.25 for sawing second cord, 
it follows that he did 25c. worth of work for 
which he received no pay; hence, the rate at 
which he sawed second pile was $1.00—25=75 
cents per cord.—Answer. This is “‘ orthodox.” 

Yours, W. J. Z. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF LAST WEEK. 
A Cross-worD EniGmMa.—That wood-pile. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL DOUBLE AOROSTIOS. 
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Selections. 


NO SECT IN HEAVEN. 


TALKING of sects till late one eve, 

Of divers creeds that churches receive, 

That night I stood in a troubled dream 

By the side of a darkly-flowing stream. 

Down to the river a “Churchman” came, 

When I heard a strange voice call his name. 
“Good father, stop. When you cross this tide 

You must leave your robes on the other side.” 

But the aged father did not mind 

And bis long gown floated out behind, 

As down to the stream his way he took, 

His pale hands clasping a gilt-edged book. 
«‘’m bound for Heaven, and when I’m there 

1 shall want my ‘ Book of Common Prayer’ ; 

And, though I put on a starry crown, 

I shall feel quite lost without my gown.” 

Then he fixed his eyes on the shining track; 

But his gown was heavy and held him back, 

And the poor old father tried in vain 

A single step in the flood to gain. 

I saw him again on the other side, 

But his silk gown floated on the tide, 

And no one asked in that blissful spot 

Whether he belonged to “ the Church”’ or not. 


Then down to the river a Quaker strayed ; 
His dress of sober hue was made, 
“My coat and hat must be all of gray; 
I cannot ge any other way.” 
Then he buttoned his coat straight up to his 


chin 
And staidly, solemnly waded in ; 
And his rr hat he pulled down 
tight 
Over nis forehead, eo cold and white. 
But a strong wind carried away his hat. 
A moment he silently sighed over that ; 
And then, as he gazed to the further shore, 
The coat slipped off and was seen no more. 
As he entered Heaven, his suit of gray 
Went quietly sailing away, away ; 
And none of the angels questioned him 
About the width of his beaver’s brim. 


Next came Dr, Watts, with a bundle of psalms, 
Tied nicely up in bis aged arms; 

And hymns as many (a very wise thing), 
That the people in Heaven all round might 








sing. 
But Ithought that he heaved an anxious sigh, 
As he saw the river ran broad and high, 
And looked rather surprised as, one by one, 
The psalms and hymns in the wave went 
down. 


And after him, with his ‘“‘ General Rules,” 

Came Wesley, the founder of Methodist 
schools. 

But he cried: ‘‘ Dear me, what shall I do? 

The water has soaked my Rules all through.” 

And there on the river, far and wide, 

Away they went, down the swollen tide ; 

And the saint, astonished, passed through 


alone, 
Without his manuscripts, up to the throne. 


Then, gravely walking, two saints by name 
Down to the atream together came ; 
But as they stopped at the river’s brink 
T saw one saint from the other shrink. 

“ Sprinkled or plunged? May I ask you, friend, 
How yon attained to life’s great end?” 

« Thus,with a few drops op my brow ” 

«But J have been dipped, as you’l] see me now: 
And I really think {t will hardly do, 
Aa I'm‘ close communion, ’to cross with you. 
You're bound, I know, to the realms of bliss; 
But you must go that way, and I'll co this,” 
Then, straightway plunging with all his might 
Away to the left, his friend to the right, 
Apart they went from this world of sin, 
But at last together they enter in. 


And now, as the river was rolling on, 
A Presbyterian Church went down. 
Of women there seemed a numberiess throng, 
The men I could count as they passed along, 
But the brethren only seemed to speak, 
Modest the sisters walked and meek, 
And if ever one of them chanced to say 
What troubles she met with on the way— 
How she longed to pass to the other side, 
Nor feared to cross the swelling tide— 
A voice arose from the brethren then: 

«Let no one speak but the ‘ holy men’; 
For have ye not heard the words of Paul, 

‘Oh ! let the women keep silence all ’?”’ 

I watched them long in my curious dream, 
Till they stood by the borders of the stream. 
Asthey the heavenly shore drew near, 
The sisters’ voices I could hear, 
Speaking of Jesus again and again, 
Side by side with the holy “men ’’— 
Side by side, for in Christ they’re one. 


Soon the toflsome journey of life was done, 
And priest and Quaker and all who died 
Trusting in Jesus crucified 

Came out alike on the other efde, 

And allin Christ were satisfied. 

No forms, nor crosses, nor books had they; 
No gowns of silk nor suits of gray ; 

No creeds to guide them, no rules for dress, 
For all had put on Christ’s righteousness, 





EDUCATION IN NORTH CAROLINA. 


TueErz are said to be in North Carolina 101,- 
980 male citizens over 21 years of age who are 
unable to write, 68,699 of whom are colored. 
This is not surprising, in view of the meager- 
ness of former educational facilities in the 
state. But are they much better now? Cer- 
tainly they are not what they ought to be. 
It had been hoped that the last legislature 





and — by both branches of that body; 
but, Ys 
journment, that the presiding officers had not 
signed the new law; and now the Supreme 
Court has the ion that for these 
officers to append their ures at this late 
day, the legislature not being in session, 
‘would be unwarranted. Whatever have 
been the cause of this failure, it is to be re 
The failure to make efficient schoo! 
: Dears more heavily upon the colored pop 
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farm and Garilen. 
The Agricultural Editor will BéOlaa to receive any 
hints or suggestions that will make this department 


more valuable to those of our Subscribers who are 
specially interested. 





CONCERNING EQUIVALENTS 


At this season of the year one of the import- 
ant and timely subjects which should engage 
the attention of the farmer is the best method of 
feeding his live stock. If all the material to 
be used for this purpose was of uniform qual- 
ity, there would be little difficulty in feeding 
cattle well. The whole question would be re- 
duced to one of quantity. If a farmer gave 
his stock plenty of food, nothing more would 
in this line be required. But ft fs a fact 


in 
that the food upon which cattle are kept 


is not of uniform quality. Almost every farm 
produces some hay that is a great deal better 
than that which grows on parts of its flelds, 
There is a Jow as well as a high grade of hay 
found in almost all barns. The rich and 
thorouchly cultivated fields in which the seeds 
of the improved grasses have been sown pro 
duce a much sweeter and more nutritious qual- 


ity of hay than can be obtained from the un- 
improved and uncultivated portions of the 
farin. Not only is there a gieat difference in 
the quality of the hay which farmers are 
obliged to give their stock ; but it fs also true 


that many of them feel obliged to feed straw, 
as wellas hay. They know that it is not as 
good asafair quality of hay; but enttle will 


eat it, and by simply mixing it with hay they 
can keep more stoek than would be possible if 
they did not utilize the straw tn this manner. 
In some se¢tions it is also eommon to use 
corn-fodder for feeding purposes. Inthe con- 
dition in which ft t® usually secured and 
the manner in whfeh it is commonly used 
this material ie greatly below the finer quall- 
tiesof hay in value. It can be used, however, 
and be made quite serviceable in saving hay. 
Other things are also used on some farms to 
accomplish this result, Farmers seem to be 
geverally agreed that the hay crop is insuffi- 
clent to maintain the amount of stock which 
they wish to keep. They also believe thut the 
most economical way in which to use straw 
and corn-fodder is to feed it to their animals. 
They are aware that, by thus increasing the 
quantity of food at their disposal, the average 
quality is seriously impaired. Taking good 
hay as the etandard and comparing with it 
the poor grades of hay, straw, and corn-stalke, 
it will be easily seen that these materials fall 
far below the value of thehay. Yet all whohave 
had experience in the premises are willing to 
admit that what ts usually considered a prime 
quality of hay fs none too good for ordinary 
farm-stock. If any extra service is required—. 
such as labor from horses or the production of 
milk by cows—the hay is not good enough. 
This being the case with good hay, it follows 
that with the poor qualities there must be a 
great Jack of nutritive materials. This is a 
point which many farmers never realize until 
their attention is called to the subject. They 
imagine that, when feeding their poorer grades 
of hay, they can work in part good hay, and 
thus give the animals all the food which they 
nee_. But, as already shown, if it was all 
good hay, the quality would for many animals 
be too low, and for none would {ft be at all 
above their needs. Any mixing of two quali- 
ties of hay is a reduction of what was in need 
of increase, rather than diminution. Yet many 
farmers have been self-deceived, and supposed 
that because they put in some good hay they 
made the mass good also. Others have real- 
ized the trath of the principle which has been 
stated, and have proposed to manage the mat- 
ter by furnishing equivalents when good hay 
was notto be had and it was desirable that 
nothing of less vaine should be used. Their 
theory was correct. Unfortunately, the appli- 
cation has not always been in a manner cal- 
culated to give the best results. The farmer 
has realized that. the hay, or the mixture of 
hay, straw, and perhaps corn-stalks, does not, 
as is usually given, contain as much nutritive 
matter as his cattle ought to have. He has 
attempted to avoil the difficulty by giving a 
larger quantity of- food. If he thought the 
material contained only about two thirds as 
much nutriment as was needed, he has given 
a third larger quantity than he would supply 
of good hay. This does not wholly answer the 
purpose. The cattle can only eat and digest 
a certain quantity of food in a.certain time, 
No matter how deficient in nutritious ele- 
ments it may be, extremely large quantities 


of food cannot be utilized. If too large quan-" 


tities are eaten, the digestive organs are over- 
worked, gnd {ff this course is long continued 
the health of the animals will be undermimed; 
for there {s not only a limit to the amount of 
food which an animal can eat; but also, and 
within much narrower bounds, therets a Itn{t 
to the quantity which it can safely. attempt 
to digest. Consequently, this plan of making 
an inferior quality of hay equal to the highest 








grade by simply increasing the quantity 
supplied must, ffom the very nature of the 
case, prove a faljure. In order to secure the 
desired results, a plan nearly opposite to the 
above should be followed. The quantity of 
food which is given should not be much in- 
ereased. This because any overloading and 
overworking of the digestive organs must, 
sooner or later, result in great injury. But 
the quality of the food should be improved. 
Instead of adding a little good hay to a large 
quantity of that which is poor, in the vain 
hope of making the mass equal in quality to 
the best part of the materials used, or of giv- 
ing an increased amount of the mixture, so as 
to make up in quantity what {is lacking in qual- 
ity, it is better to use some concentrated food 
in connection with an ordinary amount of hay. 
This will secure the desired end, and will 
not interfere with the process of digestion or, 
either directly or indirectly, produce bad re- 
sults, Meal, shorts, ofl-cake, or similar arti- 
cles may be used as equivalents, and they will 
prove themselves true to the name. By their 
use the lower grades of hay can be made both 
palatable and nutritious, and straw aud corn- 
stalks can also be advantageously used, The 
quantity of meal should be graduated by the 
qualit y—or, to speak more exactly, by the want 
of quality—of the hay or straw. The poorer 
the hay the more meal should be applied. 
When the better qualities of the hay are fed, 
the quantity of meal may be diminished. The 
food which the animals receive may thus be 
kept very nearly uniform in quality, and each 
and all the grades of hay and straw made 
equivalent to some wisely chosen standard,— 
Ohio Farmer. 


BULBS FOR THE WINDOW. 


“(Winter Greeneries at Home” has the fol- 
lowing on bulbs for windows: 


“The hardy or ‘ Holland Bulbs’—hyacinths, 

narcissus, etc —are the common resort for 
winter bloom when everything else has been 
given up in despair. They are doubtless the 
best plants that can be selected for a cool 
room with windows to the north. Indeed, the 
beauty of their flowers is more or less impaired 
by exposure to a high temperature and strong 
sunshine. As they have a great variety of 
colors and are so easily accommodated, you will 
expect from me ‘the whats and the hows’ of 
their special treatment. 
“Hyacinths may be grown in wet sand, or 
gravel, or moss, or in water; but much better 
in pots of earth, not less than 6 {inches deep. 
Tn a pot 8 inches deep and wide several may be 
brought. together—say three, of different colors. 
The single-flowered varieties are in some re- 
spects better than the double. For the soil, 
take a sandy loam, with one-third of well- 
rotted manure. For a succession of flowers 
through the winter, do the potting with inter- 
vals of a week or two, or pot all the bulbs at 
once and bring them to the light at different 
times. Set the bulb so as to leave about half 
of it above the soil when pressed down, and 
nearly an inch between the surface of the soil 
and the rim of the pot. After. saturating 
thoroughly with water, take the pots to a dark 
cellar, or cover them out doors with anything 
which will, without injuring the buds, effect- 
ually exclude light and heat; ‘is being the 
condition necessary for the process of rooting. 
If the roots are found in the bottom of the 
pots at the end of six or eight weeks—the time 
ordinarily required—the plants are ready to 
grow upward and may be taken at once to the 
light. Another month will probably suffice 
for the appearance of the flowers. As the 
growth advances, water freely, but not to the 
extent of soaking When the flowers fade, 
cut away the stalks, but let the leaves grow 
until they turn yellow, when you may allow 
the bulbs gradually to become entirely dry. 
Another season they may be forced into bloom 
the same way, but with less satisfactory re- 
sults, and they may better be used in the out- 
side garden. . 

‘When two or more bulbs are to be flowered 
in the same pot, it is important that they come 
into bloom together. To make sure of this, 
all the bulbs that are to be used in this manner 
are sometimes set out in a box of sandy earth, 
and this box keptin the dark and treated just 
as directed for pots containing a single bulb. 
When the bulbs have formed abundant roots, 
those may be selected that are equally ad- 
vanced as to the bud and carefully potted. 

“Their cultivation in glassesis not to be 
commended, for the bulbs become quite worth- 
less afterward, and the flowers can hardly be as 
perfect as by the more natural process ; but 
perhaps youwill liketo try it, for the sake of 
variety, if not fashion. Select colored glasses, 
keep the waterbarely in contact with the bot- 
tom of the bulb, changing 4t oecasionally, and 
Jet the rooting be done in some dark and cool 
place? “Or, first ‘root/the: bulbs in clean sand, 





then, having washed the sand from the roots, 
transfer them to the glass. For agother experi- 





ment, nearly fill'a glass jar or other dish with) 





a warm time. 8 


im the manner deseribed-for pot eulture, and |: 


clean pebbles, get the bulb on the top, 

in water, and give the same treatment as w 
the, A few: 8 of hartshorn 
(the Aqua Ammonim of the druggist) of other 
liquid fertilizer, added to the water, will be of 
some advantage. Hyacinths will grow and 
bloom even in moss, closely packed in 9 vase or 
hanging-basket ahd kept sufficiently wet. As 
in all these cases, the generous bulb must take 
the place of soil in supplying the capital re- 
quired. Do you wonder that it is soon forced 
into bankruptcy ? 

“The other Holland bulbs require the same 
kind of soil, the same preparatory process of 
rooting, and the same general conditions and 
treatment as the hyacinth. They need, how- 
ever, much less pot-room, varying somewhat 
with the kinds. After flowering, the supply of 
water should be somewhat diminished, but not 
evtirely withdrawn until the leaves have had 
time to ripen; then the bulbs may bedried off 
and removed from the pote; but the narcissus 
and crocus aré said to do better if plunged in 
the garden-beds and allowed to remain in the 
same pots for two or three years, or until they 
have becomé so crowded as to need dividing 
and repotting, Of the tulips only a few kinds 
are recommended as suitable, among which 
are the Duc Yon Thol and Tournesol.” 

L$ 
WINTERING BEES. 

THE following paper by James Heddon, of 
Michigan, was read at the last session of the 
N. E. Wisconsin Beekeepers’ Society: 

“ After nine years of quite extensive experi- 
menting, I will give you what I think about 
wintering. I believe there is a winter epidemic. 
I think it is taken through the honey, I believe 
it causes us more loss than all other causes 
combined, twice over. Cold aggravates the 
disease much. I consider judicious feeding of 
sugar syrup, to winter on, a potent remedy. I 
also consider such feeding too expensive to be 
practical. I prefer taking the risk. Were I to 
establish a new apfary, I should make one 
building about 14x48 feet, and twostories high, 
to be divided into apartments for honey-room, 
work-shop, ete. Under this I should dig a cel- 
lar, the full size of it and 634 feet deep. I 
should have an 8-inch double floor, filled with 
sawdust or the like, to my building, and have 
the building set within 8 inches of the earth. I 
want a stove in one of the rooms above—say in 
the honey-room. I wonld have a pipe, from 
within 8 inches of the cellar bottom, running 
straight up and going into the stove-pipe 
above. Now I want a vent-hole through the 
wall out-doors, and one through the floor into 
the honey-room, Put a. damper in the pipe 
from the cellar, just above the floor. Now, 
when this damper is open. and the stove is 
active, there will be a draft that will nearly 
carry up a feather from the bottom of the cel- 
lar. If you wish to send warmed air to 
the cellar, open the trap-door in the honey- 
room. This should be large enéugh to go down 
through, to save unpacking the: outer doors. 

wish to introduce co the 
dn tavougie she wall Moe beat put 
but 100 colonies into this large cellar, and you 
will find yourself able to accomplish that most 
important object, of keeping your bees cool in 
uch 8 cellar, 80 arranged, will 
also keep a few colonies warm in the coldest 
weather. Don’t take out the bees till all dan- 
ger of second winter fs over. I believe the 
ing-box is a fine thing to spring bees with, 
at, in your latitude, I should not dare to de- 
end upon itto winterin. It is costly, cum- 
ersome, laborious, and mussy, and, unlike the 
well-made cellar, its bulk is worse than a dead 
loss through the summer, while the cellar is 
very useful to the honey producer. 

‘The above conclusions have been arrived 
at not by theorizing, but by experimenting 
and observing. Something may develop itself 
that will far excel the cellar for wintering; but 
as yet I think it has not, 

“T will mention that, so far as I can deter- 
mine, by experimenting with 100 colonies for 
8 years, I can see no importance as to upward 
or lower ventilation of the hives. I find no use 
for ‘cloths’ or any ‘absorbents’ about a hive 
at any time of year. 

“You will notice by the last tabular report 
of the N. E. B. K. Association that the cellar, 
for wintering, came off victorious. “And how 
many of these cellars, do you suppose, were 80 
large as to hold the bees quietly in a warm 
spell, and so arranged as to keep them at 40 to 
45 degs. in a very cold time? 

“T am of the opinion that races or strains of 
bees vary much in their ability to bear winter 
grief. IfI-was buying bees or queens, I should 
favor those who had ‘good luck? in. wintering, 
as well a spiling up surplus.’ 


KEEPING THE FRUIT. 


To keep apples nicely, a dry, airy, light. cel- 
Jar and scrupulously clean is absolutely 








necessary. The sides and ceiling of the cellar 
should be cemented with plaster, to keep an 
even temperature of cold; and the bottom of 
the cellar.cemeuted with water-proof cement, 
should 
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center, ‘These bins may be filled: wi 
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from the bottom to the hight of five or six feet 
without danger of injury to the bottom apples 
by the weight of the upper ones. Make the 
necess: upright partitions in the bins, to 
keep each variety separate. Apples keep much 
better when stored in large quantities than if 
spread out in layers on shelves. When bins 
cannot be constructed in the cellar, the apples 
am be put into barrels and headed up tightly 
and stored away in the cellar. In this way they 
usually keep tolerably well. Vegetables of no 
kind should be stored in the cellar with apples. 
In a temperature suitable for keeping the latter 
most vegetables will freeze.—Ohio Harmer, 


AGRICULTURAL = 
SAWING THE LOG. 











n saw 
enaier than two men 
saw a two foot login three minutes. Every 
neets one. ‘ownship agents wanted. Send 
fiiustrated Circular and ‘Terms. 


. W. BOSTWICK & €O.. 
178 Elm St., Ciucinuati, O. 


can the old way. 
Farm- 
for 









DEVOE’S 


Brilliant Oil 


ae 
Recommended for safety by Fire 
Chiefs of Fire Departments, an: 
Goer, Free from 

EVOE MANUFACTURING CO., SOLE Pro: 
77 BEAVER Street, New YORK. 


= 
loners, 








TO KEEP 
1T 
SWEET 





or prevent 
Secondary 
¥ ERMENTA-| 
TION, 


USE 
IMPROVED PRESERVING POWDER, 


t does not impair the 


flavor, is thoroughly, 
reliable, and absolutel he 
tem. SEN 








W. ZINSSER & CO., 197 William St,, New York. 
OOP R RD I aa 


a Osgood’s Patent 


4..TON SCALES. 
THIS PRICE, $35, 


includes Freight and everything necessary to 
build and set the Scale in complete weightug order (ex- 
cept the lumber and foundation). Fully warranted to 
weigh any load, or any number of loads, as correctly 
as the best iron lever scale, for one year or twenty 
years. To be paid for when proved correct. Refer- 
ences and illustrations in circulars. 
OSGOOD & CO., Binghamton, N. Y. 


ATLAS-CORLISS ENGINE. 


—BUILT BY— 


ATLAS ENGINE WORKS, 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


NEW AND IMPRO 
DURABILITY. 





DESIGN, INSURING GREAT 
——— 


THOROUGHLY BUILT. ALL PARTS IN- 
TERCHANGEABLE. 
Furnishe 


‘ densi r Non-Con- 
densing. wee er Fuel “Consumption 
guarunteed. <, 

Write us for Pamphlet, fully describing this Engine. 


ATLAS ENGINE WORKS, 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





IMPROVED 


Baldwin's American Fodder-Cutter. 


Easiest running, fastest cut- 








m ting Machine an 7 mercer. 
Vv et ° 
, WAREL: for + 
exvcis Cut- 
mine’ sizes, for. 
Power. Send for Illustrated 
’ Circular. 
C. PIERPONT & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS, 
New Haven, Conn. 


FERTILIZERS. 


SOLUBLE 


PACIFIC CUANO. 


A No. 1 FERTILIZER. 
It is active, and reliable. Twelve years’ 
1 me hen shown it to be of the Very High- 
Quality. Price moderate. Quality and stand- 

jaran . Fo particulars 
1C GUANO CO., Boston; E. N. PHELPS, Wind- 
; SHAR 58 South 
DRUFF. 


MILL STONE 
MANUFACTORY, 

Betabdlished 1651. . 
Portabie Mills 

$80 and upward. 
Pounders-and Machiniste, 
MORDYAE & MUON CO. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
‘ No Premiums after January Ist. Now 
is the time to secure'a Dictionary. See 
page 26. 
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UPLICATE) 2 
redding Presents. | Silverware 
Brakes Paintin . ELEGANT SILVER 


ew, and sold tnily 50 per ceut w wh 
wholesnle rates. STAM OND i 
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WHO IS UNACQUAINTED WITH THE Sis Man 
BY EXAMINING THIS MA 





























CHICAGO, | ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC R. R. 


IS TiiE GREAT CONNECTIN 4 LINK BETWEEN TIES EAST ANDTHE WEST! 


Its mrin hne runs from Chicago to Council Plufts 
and Omaha, passing throuch Jolict, Ottawa, la 
Salle, Geneseo, Moline, Rock Island, Davenport, 
West Liberty. lowa City, Marenyo, Broo! .lyn 
Grinnell and Des Moines, (the capital vf low.) 
with branches from _Burean Junetion to Peoria; 
Wilton Junction to Muscutine, Washington, Fa ir 
ficid, Eldon, Belknap, Centreville, Princeton, 
Trenton, Gallatin, Cameron, Leavenworth and 
Atchison; Wushington to Sigourney, Oskuloosy 
and Knoxville; Keokuk to. Furmington, Bona- 
porte. Bentonsport, Independent, Eldon, Ottum- 
wa, Eddyville skoloosa, Mella, Monroe ‘end Des 
Moines; Des Moines to Indianola and Winterset; 
Atlantic to Audubon, and Avoca to Marlen. @his 
is positively the on!ly Kuailroad, which owns, con- 
trols and operates u through luc Letween Chicago 
and Kansas 

This © ompany own and control their Fleeping 
Cars, which are inferior to nove, and Kive oun 
double berth between Chicago und Connc! tuts 
Leavenworth, or Atchison for ‘Iwo Dollars end 
Fifty Cents, anda scction for Five Dollars, while 
all other lines charce between tho same points 
Three Dollsrs fur a double berth, and pix Dollars 
for ascction 

What wil plense you most wit be the Pleasure 
of enjoving your meals, While oe 
i Penta fiesta none of 

Im aitice mt Dit ning and fisteurant are thet 
eecon ipany all Through Express Trains, Yourct 
an entire meal, us good as is served in any tirst- 
class hotel, tor seventy-five cents; or you cun 
order what you like, and pay for what you get. 

Appreciating the fact that a majority of the peo- 
ple prefer scpurate apartments for different pur- 
ooses (and the enormous passenger business «of 

his line warrant n¢ it), We are plensed to an- 
nounce that this Company runs its PALAC 3 
SLEEPING C ARS for ee se 20383, and its 
PALACE DININ for Baung purposes. 
One other great fo: tare St our Palace Cars is a 


R 


Li 


1 aa 





n. 


end Missouri rivers nt all 
Jac: vent n ase 2 


Rock Island & 
At DAV. 
Western Rh. 


SMOKING, SALOON where — can enjoy your 
day. 


liavapa” ut ull boury of the 

Marnificent Iron Bridess spun the Mississippt 
nts crossed by this 
ne, and transfers are nyoided at Council Bluffs, 


SGKEAT aii QUGIL LINK ARK AS FOL- 
At c yea with all diverging lines for the East 


and Sout 


t ENGL Woon, with the Lake Shore & Michi- 


ta Southern und Pittsburg, ’t. Wayne & Chicago 


At WASTINGTON IIficHts, with Pittsburg, Cin- 


cinnatl & St. Louis It. 1. 


I 
Atha BALLS: UR, Tynes | Contra Rn. 
wits A, with PaJ3; PLa&b; LB 
«3 Du Midtand; and’ 7. P.& iv. ituitrouds. 
Wa tsen ISLAND, with Western Union K. Rt. and 
Pcoria Railroad, 
yom with the Davenport & North- 


At Wrst. Linenry with the Burlington, Cedar 
apices 


h Co Vt s- of Jow: 
AVES eee in DB Bodo ig 
At COUNCIL wiih zt ; inion Peet 


i. Jt Gn feb 
uch to 


and 


At OTTUMW. 
0 iis, Kan. City st 
At BOKUK, wit 





Waubash, ond Bt, Los Ku . 
At BEVERLY, wit City ta: 2 vel 
\t ATCIILSON, with py bg Topek a ‘Banta 
Ve : Atchison & Nob. and Cen. Br. Union Paeitie 


At J RAVENWonTH, with K. P. and K. Cen. 


ARS are run syerean fc to PEOMIA.DES MOINES, COUNCIL, BLUFFS, 


PALACE CA 
aT a and LEAVENWO 


Tickets visa this Line, known an the “Grent k ” are » 
all Ticket Agents in the United States and Can: e aoe Sena Sate, anand 


For information not obtainable at your home ticket office, address, 


A. KIMBALI,, 
Gen’! Superintendent, 


E.s8T. JOHN, 
Gen) Tht, and Page’gr Agt., 
Chienye Til 





Oifice of Dr. M. W. CASE, 933 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Isa Eerzthte ly nog P eo iim ~ corn 
fore of smell: disgusting odors, nasal detormutes, and foaty AVOID 
consumption. From first to last itis ever aggressive. Ordi- 






uN 


nary treatments are worse than useless. If neglected while fe cure is thorough, su 
it may rapidly develop into quick consumption. The m p, suc- 
cessful and pleasant treatment 1s Dr. M. W. CASE’S ASE'S Popular sa 


2} C@ARBOLATE OF 
INHALANTS ate oe on aly 


and Advice Free. Dr. M. W. Case, 933 Arch Si., Phila., Pa. 


BASE 


TAR IMITA> 
axe ee; TIONS. 





HOMES IN THE WEST 


TO BE NAD OF 


The Union Pacific R.R, Co., 
IN NEBRASKA. 
3, 000, OOO Actesot the BEST LAND in the 


workl for sale ct £2 to $10 
per acre, on 1000 Faw 026 £4. LOW FTIR. 


bo CunLP FARE ON ALL LINESa For full infor- 
mation, oddivens 


LEAVITT BDURNHAM, 
Land Com. U. P. R. RR. Co. 
Gam State where you saw this advertisement. 9 


New Implements. 


THE TEST ALWAYS THE CHEAPEST. 


Buy the Higganum Straw, Hay,and Fod- 
der Cutter. 


IT. HAS NO EQUAL. 
We make 3 sizes—2Nos. 1, 2, am 
No 1 hos 34 Bot ral nigoiees 
No. + ra VOCS. 
No. 3 38 Spiral hives. 


Will do more and better wor's than any Cutter in 
tuo mar.ct. 


CLARK’S ROOT CUTTER. 


Acknowledged to be the only paces root cutter. 
Adopted anduscd D all first-class scoek raisers. 
Send for Circulars 


Higganum Manuf'g Corporation, 


Sole Manufacturers, 
HIGGANUM, CONN., U.S. A. 











The Valentine Brand 


—OF— 


VARNISHES 


is competing successfully in Eu- 
rope with brands that have been 
considered the standard for fifty 
years; many of the. best car. 
riage makers there preferring 
the Valentine Varnishes and 
using them exclusively. 


Remember this and order VALEN- 
LS pl Varnishes used on your car- 
riages. 





-MATFIELD: FERTILIZER. 


This is the only fertilizer professedly 
ay i ound in each c 


the soil eleme 








oo Pure 


MANUPACTURED ‘BY: 
Ss. H. MORGAN & Ce! 
Toledo, 0. 


BONE]. 
DUST 










STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


rp ateof Lime. 
2 ane Flour, 
og: York rout Street. 


tory, Gace 50 f 
Py and Doal nate sonia to send for 








BELLS AND CLOCKS. 


- MENEELY & COMPANY, 


ee eta co Troy, N. ¥ 
established. URCH B and 

CHM 4 ACADEMY, TACTORY TELLS, eta. proved 
Patent Mountiyes. Catalogues froe. No ageneles. 


MEDICAL. 
VASELINE. 
You may hunt the word over, and still will not find 
A need of the houschold which brings to the mind 


Tho idea of value moro plain to be scen 
Than petroleum jelly, the famed Vaseline. 





If acut or asprain, or 4 wound or a burn 

From peace to confusion tho household shall turn, 
On the rholf should be found * tho foe of a1) pain,” 
And quiet shall reign in the household again. 


If our dearest and fairest aro kissed by the sun, 
And tho touch of his lps is too rough to be borne, 
IInd Vascline comes as an ally between, re 
And the cheek takes on velvet it had not else seen. 


If the voice it is husky, the throat it is sore, 

Tako the jelly at once and tho trouble Is o'er. 

In fact, read tho circular, and from it glean 

All the virtues and claims of tho famed Vaseline. 








THE ORIGINAL ELIXIR OF 


CALISAYA BARK 


Introduced by J. Mina, im 1850. 


Lorty-nine years’ reputaton as the most pleas- 
ant and efficient general tone, appetmer, und 
anti-malarial. Price, $1.00, 

MANUFACTURED SOLELY BY 


J. MEILHAU’S SON, 
PHARMACIST, 
183 DROADWAY, N. ¥. 















red by Dr. Kinastyy, who has treated in 
pao cf Y., aearly 15,000 cases within tho 
Dexorh Minitemand ¢ 


f e 
Dr. Kings 
ley's nh net remedies. Write for 


a circular 
P. KINGSLEY, M. D., Rome, N. Y. 


W. J. 
USE 


KIMBALL’S 
CATARRH | 
CIGARETTES. 


Sold at Drug and Cigar Stores. 
pe 











FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT, 


WE have had so many inquiries for Files 
or Binders for Ta INDEPENDENT since the 
change to its present form that we have 
made arrangements with Koch, Sons & 
Co., patentees of the best Binder in use, 
to supply those who may desire them, 
Each File or Binder will conveniently hold 
twenty-six numbers—half a year. The 
cover has ‘‘THt INDEPENDENT” embossed 
on it in large gilt letters, making it quite 
ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one 
dollar each or; sent (postpaid) on the receipt 
of one dollar and twenty-five cents each 
(the usual price is $1.50); or will be sent 
free, a8 &% PREMIUM, to any person who will 
pay $6;00 in advance for a two years’ sub- 


scription, A cut of the File or Binder is 
giyen helow: 
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ONT: POLISH 


Beauty of Polish, it — Cleanliness 
purabilite nd Cheapness, Un 


MORSE BROS., Prop’ — Canton, Mas: 


The Independent. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


5:3 Numbers, in advance (postage free)........ 83.00 
26 ” (jmos .). nadvanes (postage free) 1.50 
13 _ (3mos.), 75 
4 ” ({month), “ m 35 
2 * (2 wocks), “ “ 3 

1 Number (1 wook), m S 10 
52 Numbers, eticr 3 months, hal 3.50 
52 * after ¢ months, - 4.00 


tT? Remittances must be made In Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, or Drafts, if poss!bie. When neither of 
these can be procurcd, send the moncy in a Exeis- 
TERED LETTER. The pr scnt rogistration system is 
virtual y on absolute protection against lossos by 
mail, and all Pustmasicrs ai, obliged to register 
levers WucuL Ver Fequcowd to do Bo. 

PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order is 
received by the Publisher for their d:scontinuznce 
and until parment of all arrearages is made, as ro- 
quired by 

No he Ray nter d on the subscription books with- 
out the monep in advance 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to note 
the cet of their subseriptiuns, and to forward 
what is due for the ensuing year, with or without 
further reminder from this office. 

THK RECKIPY of the paper is a sufficient r-ceipt 
of the FIRST subscription. Receipts tor moncy 
remitted to RENEW subscriptions are indleated by 
she change in the date of expiration on the ii.tlo yel- 
low ticket attached to the paper, whiek change ts 
made either the first ge second week 9*t: r th > money 
is received. But when a postage sta “p is recelved 
the receipt wi'l be ay ot by mma 

Messrs SAMPSON LOW & ¢ ‘0. No. 188 Fleet Street 
are our Agents in Go n to receive subscriptions 


and rdvertisements. 
Address THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0. Box 2787, Now York City. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS, 

1, Any person Who tukcs 2 pepe regular!7 from the 
post-oflice—whether directed to his name or another's 
or whecher he has subscribed or not—is responsible 
for the payment, 

2. 1f a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages. or tie publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is mad -, and ¢ullect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken frum tlhe 
one e or not. 

3. The courts have decided that refusing to trke 
newspapers and pertodicals from the post-office, or 
removing and le-ving th.m urealled for,is prima 
Sacte evidence of inteutivual fraud. 


RATES oF ADV ERTISING. 


PERN AGATE LINE, EACTI INSERTION. 
(14 lines to tue inch, 200 lines tw the culuimn.) 
Ordinary Adve vilermones, Lust 1 agew Business Notic e 
ee. 






.| 4times (ype month.. ’ 
(three month x. - three mouths) We 
wa * ids Mew * (six 
6&3 (twelve ‘* Me. 53 (twelve “ Si: “. 
pee 3. LUSITRATED ADVERTISEMENTS, $3 
4 umes i PT a ene dencocessnencin «dee ’ 
j8 °° (three months), . 
a =, 

y? . (t ve “ 






ce 
Pu BL ISHE ve RoTrORs.. LAS PER AGATE 


-ONE 
INK, KACH TIM 
FINANCIAL NoTvICcEs....TWO Dou ALS PER AGATE 


ANE, 
Re LiGious NOTICES,.......... Firry CENTS A LINE. 


MAURIAGES AND DEATHS, not execeoding four 

lines, $!. Over that, Twenty-five Centsa Linc, 
Payments 708 adve rtising must be made ir, advance, 
Address all lotters to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0. Box 2787, New York City. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
CLUBBING AliRANGEMENTS. 


1879. 


Persons desiring to order other periodicals 
will tind it to their advantage to send their 
subscriptions through this office. Any of the 
following publications will be supplied, in con- 
nection with THE INDEPENDENT, on receipt of 
the sum named in addition to the regular sub- 
scription price of Tux INDEPENDENT—Viz., 
$3.00 per annum, 

‘these periodicals will be sent from the offices 
of the respective publishers, without premiums, 
postage paid, 








Reg. Price. 

Agriculturist:., - 1 80 ” 15 
Appleton’s Journal ( Monthly). -277 RM 
Atlantic Monthly.,............ oo 5 4 UU 
Demorest’s Magazine........... 250 300 
Frank Leslie’s lllustrated We ekly. 8 50 4 60 
Godey’s Lady’s Book......... a a! 2 60 
Harper’ s Magazine............... 850 400 
We oy: MHbvcccorcce - 850 400 
4 Bazar . cacces-dapcce Ge 6 OD 
pe eee ee 1% 200 
Frank Leslie's Ladies’ Journal... 8 50 4 C0 
Lippincott’s Magazine............ 350 400 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 7 50 8 CO 
National Sunday-school Teaeher.. 109 1 50 
Popular Science Monthly,...... -450 509 
St Nicholas Magazine............ 2 7 8 CO 
Scribner’s Monthly......... . 8 50 4 060 


Frank Leslie’s Sunday Magnzi ne.. 2 60 8 CO 
The Literary World (Fortnightly) 


ON 126-5 b- beep accede re 2 00 
The Nursery ‘(ne W subs).......... 1 20 1 £50 
The Illustrated Christian Weekly. 2 25 250 
Vie Charipttags s 535 i650 ccc ccccns’ (6) 1 00 


International Review (new subs \.450 500 
Turf, Field, and Farminewsubs.). 4 50 5 00 


q Forest eS Sere 85 400 
EclecticMagazine, ........« csoeier4 5O 5 69 
Waverley Magogine........... s.. 400 5 00 
W hitney’ s MusicabGuest......... 80 110 








New Rene fo Youne People. 173 .- 200 
e Post...«.. 2 60 8 CO 
pate? bo lets hs albert tae te 
Haral New. Yor hae -+ hse90Oe 2 50 
Lippi nae Nhe ahday ME Baracine.. oe 240.25 
aay Afternoon 2. 7S 8-00 
Anhar's trated — ian. 
Wractcecetcaccchavecestye 250 
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SILVER - PLATED WARE. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE MIDDLETOWN PLATE C0., 


Middletown, Conn.; 
13 John Street, New York. 


FOR SALE BY LEADING DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 


BOYS’ CLOTHING. 
eZ Made to Order, Suitable for 
any from four to nine- 
teen years of age. 
Directions for mensuring, 
samples of material, styles of 
garments, with prices, sent 
free, upon application, by mail, 


PIECES FOR MENDING 


sent with cach Sait, A great 
ving of trouble and an eco- 
nomical way te clothe your 
boys. Address 
1 POOLE & DEVOE, 
-$4 and56 Duane St., Nev w ¥ ork. 


~ THE FINEST ‘AND BEST 


ELECTRO-SILVER WARE, 


FOR THE TABLE AND TOILET, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


SIMPSON, HALL, MILLER & CO. 


Salesroom, 36 East 14th Street, 
NEW YORE. 
Factories and Office, Wallingford, Conn, 











THE HEKTOGRAPH. 


CAUTION TO signa PUBLIC, 


Having purchased from original inventors, 
Messrs. Kwaysser & Husak, vot ‘Austria, the right to a 





Sine uses 2 on ey 

"Yor sale everywhere.” For ¢ reulars sdiirens’? / 

THE HEKTOGRAPH COMPANY, 
h & »'s 

118 honsh seventh ®t Treen chp in, Mews 


Street hica 
Gro. BN Wienke s 64 W. be hese Bereet, 


iF imere, 


———HANFORDS 


NONE SUCH own 


POWDER 

IS ABSOLUTELY PURE. 
Contains n@ Terra Alba, Alum, Corn Stare n Rice Flour, 
Wheat Flour, or filling of any kind, Most BAKING 
Powbers contain roa v4 to 60 PER CENT. oF FILLING, 
generally corn starch, rice flour, wheat flour, or some 
of the other above- mo ke impurities, making one 


pound of this Powder to noariy, tees two og ease 


Se n or any r 


COLUMBIA BITtud 


Easy to —y to ride. 





24 pau a and ilo el infor. 


ae on. 


The POPE M'?’G 00., 


us = MMER St., BOSTON 


w 8 B. RENT 
MIDDLETOWN, > 


CONN. 

Branch Warehouses: 85 
and 87 John St, New York; 
and 197 Lake 8t., Chicago. 

MANUFACTURERS oF 
PU . 


Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
Chain 





senate, Street Washers, 
ag SET FOUNDED IN 1832. 





dition, 1876. 


onf $3 Printing ‘Press 


Prints cards labels Ac, (Self-inker Dien larger sizes 
For business or pleasure, young or old. 


vertising and printing. Cata: e of 
&e.. Sor 8 olamage. Roleey ‘LGe. 











own ad- 
spe, ey cards, 






len, Sens 





‘Devens m Rb 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


Cone mou 


CHURCH AND PARLOR ORGANS. 
HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston, 

cin Sed 
wit Te OE ed Pipe Five Orsaus, bt prices ranging from $300 


t 
woQtt teen, Organists, and others are invited to apply to us direct for ell information connected with 
om" TF Deseriptive Cireulars, ete, furnished on application. 






up Cstihedval (formerly at 
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HERMETICALLY SEALED. 


DURABILITY. 


SECTIONAL VIEW. 


service rendered 18 NOT COSTLY. 
instrument.” 


to a lady or gentleman. 


or address the manufacturers, 


by nit eet mail, to 


CKINNON PEN. 


Writing Instrument 
) or Pocket. 


Writes seventy-five pages of rome wit one filling, on any 
paper, with any clean writing or copying tok 

Tux Por is as smooth as diamond can be polished, is conical 
in shape, and glides over the paper as easily as a soft lead-pencil: 


CLEANLINESS, 


It cannot blot or soil the hands, because ink cannot escape, 
except in the act of writing, and when not in use the pen is 


Report No. 1135 of the Franklin Institute of Philadelphia reads: 
“The sohet of the Pen is ACTUALLY A RING OF IRIDIUM (diamond). ff 
It is at once tasteful and useful, and for the | 


The Scientific American says: ‘‘Our daily use of it 
demonstrates to us that whoever supplies himself with a MacKinnon 
Pen possesses a good thing.” Nothing more appropriate as a gift 


Be careful our Name is stamped on every Pen, aa there 1 
is a Cheap Imitation in the Market. 

All who wish to avoid the annoyance of the common writing 

materials should examine the ‘‘ MacKinnon PEN” at thelr stationers, 


D. MACKINNON & CO., 


1 persons owning one of our Pens of the first manuf: 
to be made over witb all late improvemen' which will be done 
manufacturers’ price and warranted forthree years. 


CHEAPNESS. 


We cordially approve of the 


200 Broadway, N. ¥. 
should send it to 4 
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Fowler's Metallic Mates 


Most Elastic the ‘Chea st, and the 
Best in the World. 


SPRINGS QF, SEMPERED CAST STEEL. 


a Lifetime, 


§e Ehippes to ony part ‘of the United States. 
aor COP SV anied  Bypry where. 


No. G1 Greenpoint Ave., B nm, BS. D., 
and 44 East mya Bt. v Y. 
Manufacturing Rights for under Two fe Satee 





vee 





PAINT ¥o UR HOUSES WITH 


RUBBER PAINT. 


Send for Sample Card of their Beautiful Colors. 
Te no et equal to it. It is Smooth, Glossy, Durable, and 


CLEVELAND, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, or ST, LOUIS. 


FACTORIES AT 





BUFFALO SCALE CO.’S 


PATENT ; 
BOSTON MARKET SCALE. 
Best Thing Out for Butchers. 
Elegantly Finished. 








ee Se ee 
“15-inch Marble Slab. 

SAME STYLE ALSO WITH SCOOP, 
FOR GROCERIES, TEA, Etc. 
MADE ONLY BY 
BUFFALO SCALE CoO., 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
Send for Price-List and Circulars. 





THE CINCINNATI 


at (GALHTTE 


FOR 1880, 


the Year of Years in Political 
b Events. 


A REPUBLICAN NEWSPAPER 


THAT NEVER WAVERS, 


but always remains true to sound principles. 

The GazetTe has dono more to advance and elevate 
agricultural pursuits inthe West than’ any other in- 
fluence in the nation. 
on. —— ona market reports are standard au 
= w. e.. are a az pare of the known world 


TERMS OF THE WEEKLY. 





Oneida Community ! 
Canned Fruits, Vegetables, Jellies, eto. 


Fruits and Vegetables are grown in large quantities 

on our own. domain eye: promptly at_ maturity, 

at care and skill, and 

are mend ny as the best. or ts in Glass and Tin. 
Price: list mailed on request. Onetda, N.Y. 





Established 1834) oid still the Best. 


| PAYSOIPS THe 
Sold by all RPO 





Se eet 





Single copy, one year..................0.008. $1 50 
Clubs of 3to G60, one year, each eobdewss 125 
60 to 100, eg Oe te 115 
TERMS OF SEMI-WEEKLY. 
Single copy, one year....................008. $3 00 
Clubs of 3te 30, one year, ench......... 2 50 
PS 30 to 100, se ate ie |, 
Speci copies free. Agents wanted. 
Address 


CINCINNATI GAZETTE CO. 


Mill Stones and Corn Mills, 


Portable Mills; Smut Ma- 
Pinte -- ake MU Poke Picks, Water Whee! 
and Gearing, specially adapted to Flour Mills, Sead 
for catalogue. 








J. T NOYE & SONS: ASBRS L! Y. | 








VERERIE RAYMOND, wedi N. 


"3 CUFF-FA 


[November 6, 1879. 





1879.--NEW FALL PATTERNS 
IN FINE 


SILVER - PLATED WARE 
MERUL SATA, Mpa, 


46 EAST 14th STREET. 


UNION SQUARE, 


and 47 East 13th St. 


The attention of the trade 
is invited to a more com- 

te assortment of EL EC- 
RO-PLATED WARE 
than has ever before been 


offered by this Company; 
and also tothe im tance 
(mow greater than for many 


years) of ordering carly in 
the season, 








oy 7o Brondway, tee 
627 estnut rest, Phi adelphia. 








WM. READ & SONS, 
18 FANEUIL HALL SQUA 
AGrnts For W. & C. Fatt tee 





BURT’S SHOES. 

The BEST SHOES are 

THOSE MADE BY 

Edwin C. Burt, New York. 
SEND TO 


€.D. BURT & CO., 
ace igen St St.. Bese 








cei Ms 3. ‘prompt 
atte 


Wilcox Silver- Plate Co, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
QUADRUPLE 


Electro-Plate, 


No. 6 Maiden Lane. 
FAMILIES AND HOTELS WILL FIND A 
LARGE ASSORTMENT OF SUPERIOR TABLE 
WARE ALWAYS ON HAND. 


NOVELTIES IN 


WEDDING PRESENTS 


A SPECIALTY. 
FACTORIES, WEST MERIDEN, CONN. 


be Hartford Automat 


PUMP. 


Water, a Biatance to ney Highe 
















Count Piicuses suppl ied Cheap 
—_ on Certainly for Rath , Water Closets, Hot 
at Mar wrkresk, w ster for Stock on Fa 
renty ot ere tor Ing, supp! ing Rallrond 
and for 
For Sie cad) ress 
Manuf’r of Pts er era Automatic Pamp, 


Cor. Sigourney and ‘ord, te, U.S.A. 


FOR CATARRH, SMOKE 











| CIGARETTES [NO TOBACCO). 


lief. Also for 
frer | the Head; an smoke teem By , e Singers a anid Speake: 
effect tin clom rd stréngehentog Ladies 


to any extent without 
by ces ean eee ee the gay acrecable Ca 
sician. Gear Endorsed 


y the medical profession 
Sup te United Beaton pon ee oa Sy 


by 
B. POLLAK, New York City. 
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Bample box, by mail, 15 cents. 
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